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“CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
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Ea 


PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMIC 
FEDERATION. 


i; ~CONOMICS are the basis of politics ; and the value of 
' proposals for European Federation can be roughly 
= estimated by the extent to which they establish their 
economic foundations. Most. of such projects do not try to 
tackle economic problems either as to principles or pro- 
éedures; though there have been some excellent examina- 
tions. of difficulties of detail in technical terms. Nor shall I 
attempt here to lay down the law as to the construction of a 
new order of economy for Europe. I can only light up the 
lines on which new economic: laws and a new economic order 
are feconstricting themselves. Along these lines of least 
resistance we may be able to feel our way towards empiric 
solutions that will establish Europe im time as a new economic 
éntity ; that will develop a new social system and so save 
this generation from misery and the next from another 
massacre ;. that will lead us to a promised land of plenty and 
to an “economy of abundance” out of this wilderness of Y 
wastes, a wilderness in which industrial consumers starve in 
ene country and agricultural producers in another, because 
economic exchanges are so disordered that. food has to be 
destroyed.. Where, in one country, workers are degraded into 
' slaves and, in another, workers degenerate into paupers, 
‘because money power is monopolised and misused. Where 
waste leads to war’ and war wastes what is left ; so that war V° 
is welcomed by men because it restores them their manhood, 
and. by women because it restores. them their motherhood. 
The two forces for change to-day are “ Nationalism ”— 
that is, the sweep forward during the last century towards 
racial and regional regimentations of society—and “ Social- 
ism ”=—that is, the swing back during this century towards 
an ordered: social democracy ; and in this scientific sense the 
words must be: dissociated from the patriotic and party 
sentiment that has made them controversial. “ National 
ism” has, we may hope, nearly run its national course and 
is: well on the way towards crystallisation in an international 
VoL. CLIX. I 
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¿World Order: Whereas. “ Socialism,” the reorganisation. of 
society” from the anarchic individualism of. the industrial 
revolution, is still in its early phase of explosive eruption. In 
¿the national Bastilles in which we have, taken refuge from 
fear of our: neighbours, Nationalism has had to be kept. up 
~by doping it with a sort of religious revivalism ; whereas, -in 
athe economic Bédlams to which’ we have been committed by 
(fraudulent trustees,-Socialism has had to be kept under by 
_drugging it with sedatives and dosing it with purges. Never- 
theless, the conviction.grows that it is not so much Socialists 
- who are mad as the social system. And it is that. conviction 
. which has. caused our National-Socialist enemies to- have so 
„easy a conquest over our fellow Europeans: That they will 
anot so conquer: us is because we English, alone of all Euro- 
.peans excepting the Spaniards, have had so long a training - 
-and-so- lively a tradition in self-government that we can see 
sinstinctively that the enemy’s National-Socialism is nationally 
„a frame-up and socially a fraud. Moreover, we believe that if 
«the Spaniards, betrayed by their ruling class, bombarded by 
“the militarist dictatorships and blockaded by the maritime 
democracies, braved Death for three years and lost ; we, with 
:the support of world democracy, can do the same and win. 
‘But we also. see that we cannot win unless we make it clear 
-to-the world that. we are.not fighting to maintain Europe -as 
.the economic Bedlam that it has been of late; that we are 
fighting. this war so as to end wars between classes as well as 
„wars between countries; and that we have found a way to peace 
-that will:lead all Europe out of the wilderness of war and waste 
and want toa Promised Land with an “economy of abundance.” 
+- The economic causes of this second German war, like the 
-political causes, everywhere prevailed against the disunited 
„but uninterrupted efforts of Europe to eliminate them: both 
„nationally and internationally. For, although proposals for 
that purpose were very generally approved by both the 
«politicians. and, the peoples concerned, the politicians had at 
that uuz “andatory power from the peoples to impose 
“them on the organs of money power or even on the organised 
«man. power of Employers’ and Workers’ Federations. So, as 
oon as the combination of Progressive parties concerned was 
-put out of'office, the proposals were pigeonholed ; owing to an 
nfirmity.of democracy that originally caused the Romans 
- to invent the institution of dictatorship for a special purpose 
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-and period—generally for reconstruction. An infirmity which 
convinced Machiavelli that “hardly ever has any Republic |, 
or Kingdom been constituted-or reconstructed otherwise than “ 
‘by the-work of one man.” An infirmity that, of late, has 
“caused ten European democracies one after ‘the other to 
-succumb to economic reconstruction by dictatorships that 
“usurped power by coups d’état and by foreign conquest. We 
should note, moreover, that democratic “‘ dictators ” failed 
in proportion to the feebleness of their democratic mandate. 
-The “ Doctor’s Mandate ” of Ramsay MacDonald and the 
-“New Deal” of Roosevelt ended in the “ doctor” being 
shown the door and the “ dealer” having to shuffle and re- 
deal. And, if the democracies now succeed in integrating 
Europe into an economic entity, it will be mainly because the 
dictatorships will have cleared the ground by sweeping away 
both propertied and proletarian vested interests. Let us give 
“the devil his due for destroying such absurd barriers as the 
‘brick wall between my neighbour’s back garden and my own, 
and for discouraging us from going to law about the liability 
-to rebuild it. It is even possible that we shall never rebuild 
the worst absurdities of Capitalist economies based on a 
-scarcity of commodities that no longer exists, or of Communist 
economies based on a surplus value of labour that never did 
‘exist, and that the best of the new Nationalist Socialist war 
“structures will not be removed. But something more con- 
structive than that will be required if we are to compete in 
this war, or co-operate after it, with the State Socialism 
established by a civil war in Russia, by a cruel coercion in 
Germany and by a coup d'état in Italy. 
Taking Italy first. The Italian Corporative State is not any 
- more really representative or radically reconstructive than our 
War Controls, The Italian objective is no more than the Big 
Business ideal of pegging pay, prices, and profits in a profit-. 
able relation to costs such as the war has given us. Whereas 
the objective of German National Socialism is to substitute a 
State Planned Economy for Big Business control—to regulate 
distribution and production by: periodic planning—and to 
recognise that allocation of national capital and income . 
should be by the same administrative authority that controls 
the production and consumption, the property and commerce 
of the national economy. Which German objective has been 
achieved by an economic reconstruction as expeditiously as, 
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and far more economically than, a similar Russian objective 
was attained by a bloody social revolution. The Germans 
have even maintained a facade of private profits and property 
and a foundation of their ruling class régime. So that, while 
the proletariat acclaim it as a Social Revolution, the propertied 
class accept. it as a profitable investment in the economic 
exploitation of Europe by the German ruling class, and both 
approve it as a patriotic. service to the national defence. The 
German real-politikers have in fact completely outclassed the 
Russian revolutionaries. For they have requisitioned the 
costs of their reconstruction from the propertied class of 
other countries, while their own, under ingenious. Dr. Schacht, 
establishes a State Capitalism run by contract or convict 
labour. To emancipate Europe from that slavery we have wa 
not only to beat. off the. Germans with better planes, but out- 
bid them with better plans. 

Now, the German plan for financing the war is monetarily 
feasible even if morally indefensible. However much we are 
repelled by its logical licence we are none the less compelled, 
by the logic of a necessity that knows: no law, to feel our way 
blindly along a line of least resistance towards the same 
solutions. The German system not only shows us. where 
those solutions lead but also shows that the whole financial 
framework of Capitalism is becoming as artificial, and there- 
fore as amenable to authoritative and administrative amend- 
ment, as is the financial framework of Communism. This 





the “ Dark Ages,” or what. the Chinese call “ An Age of Con- 
fusion.” In such an age the law of the Roman Empire and 
of the Christian Church, and the economic Order of the Manor 
and Guild, were saved through the establishment of Feudal- 
ism by such “ dictators” as Charlemagne and Alfred, 
Gregory and Benedict. But, while autocracy was building its 
feudal castles in the. political field, democracy, with a ruling 
class. of merchants and money-lenders, was. building the 
financial citadel of the Hansa and other federations of Free 
Cities in the economic field. Which democratic Federalism, 
having economic and financial control, not only dealt with 
autocratic Feudalism on equal terms but could promote and 
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prevent war, impose reconstruction or impede revolution ; 
much as if the whole political system had been a repre- 
sentative democracy. A historical analogy that shows how 
two economic systems as far apart as were Federalism and 
Feudalism, or as are Capitalism and Communism, can co- 
operate for the peace and prosperity of Europe. 

If the records of history are encouraging in this respect, so 
are the more exact reports of economics. Economists consider 
that an operative organism for Europe could be created out 
of the dead leavings of Utilitarianism, and the “ damned 
legacies ” of Totalitarianism ; but that, if it is to spring fully 
equipped as Minerva from the head of Jove, it cannot be 
produced from a professorial blue print or a proletarian blood 
bath. It must produce itself from fresh blood pressure in 
effete or embryo organs. 

So much for birth and growth of the new economy as an 
organs; now, to consider its bearings and functions as an 
organisation. Firstly, it must conform to the principles of 
our political reconstitution ; therefore, it must be applicable 
to all the States of the European Continent. Next, it must 
also be adapted to their stages of economic evolution ; 
wherefore it must base itself on the foundations and build 
up itself behind the facades already existing; even though 
our Progressives may criticise capitalist foundations as un- 
sound and our Conservatives condemn Communist facades as 
insane. In our new housing scheme for Europe the architects 
will have to devote more attention to the domestic offices and 
less to the State Apartments. Of course, it is a most trouble- 
some and technical job; so our- amateur architects just 
let it alone. Yet the new economy must not only be planned, 
but planned for very various usages. The various users, the 
Autonomous Member States of the Union, must be allowed 
reasonablelatitude, Inthenew Housing Estate of the European 
Union, Capitalist States must be allowed to keep coals in the 
bath, to convert the parlour into an unused shrine of the pro- 
prieties, and destroy their digestions with tinned food and 
patent medicines. While the Communist States will want to 
convert their parlour into a Lenin Corner, bathe in the copper, , 
and feed in a communal kitchen. In time, the Progressive 
yeast will leaven the Conservative lump. In time, the wild 
Communist camel yoked to the tame Capitalist ox will 
fraternally and fruitfully plough a utilitarian furrow until 
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replaced by a not too totalitarian tractor. Nor should we be 
wise in our generation if we remained “ Old Believers ”—ikë 
my acquaintance, the aged Ukrainian owner of the ox, who 
had borrowed the camel from the Communist collectivity. 
“‘ Tphoo,” said he—spitting in the direction of the Govern-. 
ment tractor that was tearing up an eight-furrowed strip all 
across country in eight-hour shifts all round the clock. +$ That 
is the devil’s machine. There will benoblessing onthatharvest.” 
But, you may object—“ First you want us to get out a ' 
plan like the Germans, and now you. want’ us to go into 
partnership with the Russians,” “Nobody. wants’ éither,” 
say I. But we have already had to copy the German plan 
in patches or lose the war, and we may have to copy it as.a 
whole to win it. As to the Russians, if we go on as we are, we 
shall have a war with them which we may not win. For, 
when the gangsters are defeated, Germany will be a vacuum 
into which British Capitalism will rush.from the West and 
Russian Communism from the East. Now, the half of Ger- 
many east of the Elbe consists of more or less Teutonised 
Slavs, and about half the German urban workers are’ more or 
less Sovietised Communists. Supposing all that we offer these 
people is re-subjection to an economic dis-Order from which 
they have just been emancipated and to a political régime 
which revives a disarmed subjugation from which they have 
just escaped ? Supposing their fellow Slavs offer them and the 
Poles, Czechs, etc., equal partnership as self-governing States 
in the Soviet economic system ? Why, we should get no sup- 
port, except from the remains ‘of the propertied class which 
we had ruined by war. At best, we should partition Germany 
between two armed camps, Capitalism and Communism. 
Western Europe, supported by America, would then fight a 
class war against Eastern Europe, supported by Asia. And 
what thereafter would be left of Europe would not, be worth 
worrying about. l . 
Between England, Europe and such a catastrophe there 
now stands nothing but the professional intelligence and 
political instinct of our ruling class. Our hands will now be 
freed from the hard-headed French and the heavy-handed 
Germans who have hitherto hampered the economic re- 
construction of Europe. If we can also free our heads from 
class sentiment and bring together British” Capitalism and 
Russian Communism in an economic treaty anda political- 
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truce, a Europeah economy might partly be elaborated and, 
partly evolve itself such as would secure unity without uni- 
formity. If anybody could do this, we should be able to, 
No society was ever more united in spirit or less uniform in 
specifics than that of our country and our Commonwealth. 
Our urban economics are, in most respects, socialist ; our 
rural economics are, in many regions, still feudal. Our Con- 
stitution is merely a corpus of procedures and precedents, 
and our economic system a chaos of expedients and experi- 
ments. We alone can understand why the general character 
of the social system developed by each State of the Federal 
Union_must be allowed to vary all the way from Capitalism 
based on money-power to Communism based on man-power.; 
why the British Commonwealth is as solidly united in 
allegiance to the Crown as the American Union in acceptance 
of the Constitution ; and why, therefore, the European Union 
would find sufficient unity in accession to a Declaration of 
Rights. Finally, why full rights of social and economic self- 
government are required, not only to secure adherence to the 
Union by sovereign States, but also to ensure that the vitality 
of the democratic States is lively enough to leaven the lump. ` 
The democratic member States will certainly require such 
revitalisation if they are to deal by Federalism, or any other 
form, with the economic evils of Europe. These appear in 
two distinct types of economic disorder and social disturbance. 
The first is endemic and essentially economic: such as over- 
production by the wealthy in. want of profit and under- 
consumption by the workers from want of purchasing power. 
This type of disease tends to recur in trade cycles of boom and 
slump, and is the cause of internal class war. The other type 
is due to uneconomic political expedients for dealing with the 
symptoms, not the sources, of economic disorder. This second 
type is highly contagious, tends to become periodically epi- 
demic, and is a contributory cause of international war. Such 
is the tariff protection that artificially industrialises skilled 
agricultural workers into a pauperised proletariat, or that 
initiates a cut-throat competition against which other tariff 
walls have to be built to protect a higher standard of living. 
With these most inexpedient expedients are often classed, 
quite wrongly, experiments like State trading by barter, 
quotas, subsidies, embargoes, exchange clearances, currency 
devaluation and other interventions in the Free Market. 
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The two Forces with which we have to operate in creating 
a European Union being Nationalism and Socialism, we.find 
that, in the economic field, Socialism is predominant. Either 
Force can be employed to protect a community against 
economic evils—Nationalism using conservative, and Social- 
ism using progressive remedies. Progressive remedies are 
generally imitations of alien initiatives; conservative rem- 
edies are generally isolations against them. But a. country 
cannot be immunised against infection from a neighbouring 


economic disorder, such as a depression, by mere isolation. 
It will have to fortify itself with an Economic Nationalism 


and dope itself with some patent drug like the German 
“ National Socialism.” And whereas “ Economic Nation- 
alism ” is rightly obstructed by progressive Social Democrats, 
ff National Socialism ” is not objectionable to conservative 
semi-dictators. It is indeed to conservative experiments in eco- 
nomic National-Socialism that we owesuch socialist restrictions 
on trade as those cited above. Whereby we get the paradox 
that is paralysing progress. That-the principles of Demacracy, 
for which we are fighting, have in practice produced the 
Hawley-Smoot tariffs, the Ottawa preferences and other old- 
fashioned obstacles which are wholly objectionable. While 
the Dictatorships, with which we are at war, are associated 
with new obstructions such as quotas, ete., which are at least 
objective. The old obstacles to the flow of trade are as obso- 


-Jete as the fishing weirs of the Thames which enabled riparian 


families like mine to take toll of the traffic without giving 
any service in return. Whereas the new obstructions are mill 
dams which, reconstructed and co-ordinated as a public utility, 
will provide power for the economic dynamos ofthe New Europe. 

Another reason why democracy has hitherto failed in deal- 
ing with economic disorder is that its nature has been wrongly 
diagnosed, The Marxist doctrines of the Class War and of the 
Collapse of Capitalism are as much to blame for this mis- 
apprehension as are the classical laissez-faire doctrines of the 
Free Market and Free Contract. No less misleading has been 
the axiom of classical economies that commodities would - 
always have a scarcity value. None of these assumptions 
correspond to actual conditions. Mass production and 
industrial mechanisation, combined with declining population 
and the industrialisation of rural peoples, have made a tem- 


. porary world economy of partial and potential abundance, 
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Production now expands in ready response to the require- 
‘ments of consumption. The “ pump-priming ” programmes 

in ‘Europe and America have not produced the expected 

inflation because production kept pace with consumption. 

Moreover, profit is now reduced, for the most part, to a com- 
mission on results, and is closely restricted by the narrow 
margin between cost and price. Cases of high profits are 
mostly due to factitious monopoly or financial manipulation. 

Private profit is now detrimental to production only in so 

far as it reduces consumption by raising prices, restricts 

development by rejecting re-equipment, or reacts unfavour-" 
ably on Labour. So long as there was competition for 

commodities or capital, the economic liberty of labour was 

protected in principle; though, in practice, money-power 

could always exploit man-power. But, as competition can 
only exist in an economy of scarcity and that economy now 
only exists exceptionally, there is no longer any real free 
market or free contract. Such equity as exists between em- 
ployer and employed is secured by collective bargaining be- 
tween their organisations. And, as automatic regulation by 
free contract in the free market has not been replaced by any 
authoritative regulation acting in the public interest as 

distinct from private interests, there have appeared in the 
relationship between production and consumption violent 
cycles of boom and slump and vicious circles of depression, 

unemployment, under-consumption and over-production. 

Nor is it realised that an unholy alliance between a too dis- 

interested Science and too unsocial self-interests has resulted 

in an economic revolution that has deprived classical econ- 
omies of all value, even as the Industrial Revolution deprived 
medieval economics of all validity. 

This brings us to a conclusion of considerable consequence. 
We have seen that the financial system of capitalist economy 
has become so artificial that it can easily be administered 
authoritatively for the prosecution of war, as we are now 
doing, or for the preservation of peace, as we hope to do, But 
we can now also see that the whole economic system of 
capitalist economy has become so anomalous that it can only 
be brought into real relationship with the facts by an applica- 
tion of administrative authority. In other words, we require 
the substitution of Self-governing, Governmental Corporations 
for Boards of Big Business Bosses in order that the new 
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economyof abundance “miay be dependably conducted and . 
democratically controlled in the interest of the countries or . 
of the continent’of Europe. Nor would it matter. much 
whether such economic democracy were exercised through 
regional parliamentary representatives who were controlled’ 
as’ now;:unofficially; by organisations of Capital and Labour, or 
thidugh: a:co-ordination of regional and occupational repre- 
sentatives .in. local Councils and self-governing Corporations. 
The: principal. difficulty is really how to. detach Capitalist 
public opinion from the inculcated conviction that the ideas 
and#institutions of classical economics constitute a Law and 
Orderthat- guarantees the “ greatest good of. the greatest 
nuinber;”, :and:-detach Communist public opinion from: 
. fanatical faith-in the:‘Comintern and the Class War. 

s In-this ‘task, time and tide are working with us to bring 
together: a Capitalism. in. reconstruction and a Communism 
in -reaction.” For the. last half-century the pendulum of pro- 
gress: has been: swinging us. back from the. individualist 
excesses of the Industrial Revolution to an organised economy 
and to: an: ordered. social system. The tide of Socialisation 
has. been flooding up unnoticed through creeks and channels, 

- far behind the-beach where the waves of Socialism are break- 
ing»round-the thrones of Canutes and over the wrecks of mis- 
guided: Ships of State. Army, Navy and Police, Posts, Tele-. 
graphs, and ‘Wireless, ‘Rails, Roads and Rivers, Light and 
Power; Water and. Milk, all once private preserves, are now 
public services. The same process is slowly but surely restrict- 

‘ing both, private property and profit to their proper function. 
If. we could have kept clear of total war and intolerable waste. 
we might -have left-the economic reconstruction of England 
and Europe to time and tide. But, as it is, we have brought 
on:a revolution that can only be converted to reconstruction 
by.conscious and constructive authority and activity. Already: 
German National-Socialism is effectively clearing the ground 
for reconstruction, and our own -War-Socialism is efficiently 
laying: useful -foundations. The future of Europe lies in our 
hands, Twice already we-have lost the lead ; first at Versailles 
and: then: at Geneva. Now we have it again. ' Though the cards 
have so far gone against us, we can still turn the odd trick. 
But:let us remember how nearly we lost the game by sheer 
bad pey: and- that the last siren will be the Last Trump. 

to ig - GEORGE YOUNG. 

N. B Procedures a Economic F ederation next month), 
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X. The End of Recovery. s 


HE history of post-war Europe falls into three chapters. 
-$ The first, extending from 1918 to the defeat of the Bloc 
National in,1924, was a period of confusion and anxiety. 
The second, also covering six years, beginning with the with-’ 
drawal from the Ruhr and the framing of the Dawes Report, 
was a time of convalescence. The three Foreign Ministers 
—Austen Chamberlain, Briand and Stresemann—liked and 
trusted one another, convinced as they were that friendly 
relations between their nations were essential to the recovery: 
of Europe ; and Henderson carried on the tradition of intimate 
co-operation. Further welcome signs of a détente were appar- 
ent when the Dawes Plan was superseded by the Young Plan 
in 1929, slightly reducing the annual burden of reparations: 
and creating a Bank of International Settlement at Basel.. 
The armies of occupation, it was agreed, were to evacuate the 
Rhineland by the summer of 1930. The territory had been‘ 
divided into three zones, which, subject to the fulfilment of. 
her obligations by Germany, were to be successively evacuated: 
at intervals of five years, dating from the coming into opera- 
tion of the treaty in January 1920. The Cologne zone was 
handed back in 1926, one year after the scheduled time. The. 
Coblenz zone was due for evacuation in June 1930, but when: 
the date arrived the Mainz zone was also returned. When 
Hitler declares that Germany was trampled underfoot till he 
came to power, it should be remembered that the army of 
occupation marched away while Briining was at the helm, 
and that reparations were dropped in 1932. Yet opportunities: 
of further appeasement were lost. The vision of a lasting: 
reconciliation between France and Germany symbolised by 
the name of Thoiry had failed to materialise. 

The third- chapter opened with the Reichstag elections of 
September 1930, when the total of the Nazi representatives. 
jumped from 12 to 107. The march of Hitler towards his goal. 
was a portent, and the last gleams of the sunshine of Locarno. 
were swept away. In Mein Kampf he had described France 
as the deadly enemy who must be struck down before the 
conquest of the east could begin. In the Nazi gospel of 
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national resurrection there was no place for the League. The 
structure of security so laboriously erected at Locarno and 

. Geneva seemed tottering to its fall. Brüning remained in the 
Wilhelmstrasse with his small and precarious majority, but 
how long would he last? Every one realised that the Nazi ` 
triumph was partly due to the renewed distress generated by 
the bursting of the American bubble in October 1929, But 
its main cause was a new spirit of self-confidence and self- 
assertion which appeared to endanger the status quo. Though 
France was the party chiefly concerned, Great Britain, as 
the friend of France, could not look on unmoved. It was 
obvious that stormy weather was ahead. T'wo-of the pilots 
had gone—Stresemann by death in 1929, Austen Chamber- 
lain as the victim of the General Election of the same year. 
Only the ailing Briand remained, the mere ghost of his former 
self ; and by this time the average Frenchman had ceased to 
believe in the policy of appeasement. 


XI. Aggression in the Far East. 


: A year after the emergence of Hitler a resounding blow was 
struck at the League and the principles of friendly-co-opera- 
- tion for which it stood. On September 18, 1931, Japanese 
troops in Manchuria occupied Mukden on the pretext ‘that 
the railway had been cut: probably they had done it them- 
selves. In any case it was the occasion, not the cause, of the 
seizure of Manchuria, for which elaborate preparations had 
been made. The Nanking Government was too weak to defend 
its distant possession, and none of the Powers was inclined 
to intervene. The League appointed a Commission of five, 
with Lord Lytton as Chairman, to investigate and report ; 
but its members only reached the Far East in January 1932, 
and by the time it reported in the following September the 
whole of Manchuria was in the hands of the aggressor. The 
measured condemnation by the Lytton Report was confirmed 
by a unanimous vote of the Assembly, and the breaker of the 
Covenant resigned. No state, however, proposed either 
military or economic sanctions, and the League merely refused 
to recognise changes effected in violation of treaty obligations. 
‘Though British opinion was shocked at the action of a 
Power which was not only an original member of the League 
but a permanent member of the Council, the Coalition 
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Government formed in the autumn: of 1931 played for safety: 
Japan had broken the Covenant, the Washington Nine Power 
Treaty, and the Pact of Paris; yet it was generally agreed 
that nothing could be done without the co-operation. of the 
United States, whose commercial relations with Japan were 
more important than ours. Nowhere was greater sympathy 
felt for the reforming efforts. of Young China than in America.. 
Mr. Stimson took the lead in the policy of non-recognition of 
illegal conquests which was. followed at Geneva, but even he 
felt unable to do more. Everyone knew that a world-wide 
boycott of Japanese exports would have crippled her power 
and perhaps rescued Manchuria from her grip ; but it might. 
also have led her to hit back, and no Power was willing to:run 
the risk of war against a nation at once.so inaccessible and so 
strong. Sir John Simon was sharply criticised in various 
quarters. for his cool acceptance of a gross breach of the 
Covenant and Mr. Stimson was disappointed at his attitude; 
yet most Englishmen agreed that we could do nothing 
effective if America declined to move. Inaction, however, 
while avoiding danger at the moment, was bound to increase 
the perils of the future by encouraging aggression elsewhere. 
The alternative to collective security is anarchy. The 
unopposed seizure of Manchuria opened. a. new and sinister 
chapter in the. history of Asia, Africa and Europe. The lull 
which followed the Great War was over. The League. was 
powerless, for its members. declined to play up. The world 
was becoming safe for aggressors, provided that the victim 
was weak; and neutrals, greedy for orders, were only too 
ready to supply the munitions and materials needed. for the 
success of a criminal enterprise. 


XII, Disarmament and Reparations. 


A third blow to recovery was struck by the fiasco of the 
Disarmament Conference. Years of preliminary discussion 
in the Preparatory Commission appointed by the Council. of 
the League in 1925 had done little more than reveal the 
difficulties in the path ; and the meeting had been. postponed 
again and again. in the hope of securing some measure: of 
agreement. Meanwhile progress was registered in one 
portion of the vast field. A second naval conference, initiated . 
like that. of 1922 by the United States, met at Geneva.in 1927 
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«for! the’ purpose .of filling the gap left in the Washington 
treaty, which dealt with capital ships and aircraft carrieis. 
sThe problem of cruisers, destroyers and submarines remaiiiéd 
¿and proved. insoluble. The prospects of the meeting were 
cdarkened by the refusal of France and. Italy to attend on 
the: ground that naval disarmament could not be discusséd 
‘alone. To the general astonishment England and the United 
¿States found themselves divided by an unbridgeable gulf. 
Parity. in tonnage, which was accepted by both parties, was 
<not necessarily parity in fighting strength. Our world wide 
xempire'and commerce, we argued, ‘required a large number of 
-mnedium and small cruisers. American interests, declared her 

- ‘spokesmen, needed a relatively small number of large and 
heavily .armed cruisers. To this: demand we refused to 
‘consent.’ The Conference, in which Japan had played a 
‘helpful part, broke down, and Lord Cecil, the second British 
‘delegate, resigned from the Cabinet in protest against the 
estiffattitude of his colleagues in regard to American’ claims. 
i. The return of the Labour, Party to office in 1929 and a visit 
:to‘Washington by Ramsay MacDonald facilitated the partial 
„success of the third Naval Conference which met in London 
zin January “i930. This time France and Italy took part, but 
the former-refused to accept the parity with Italy in smaller 
-vessels which she had admitted in 1922 in regard to capital 
iships.’ ‘Japanese claims were less modest*than at Washington 
‘and Geneva, and her. ratio, so far as cruisers were concerned, 
was raised, England-and the United States bridged the gulf 
‘which had sundered them in 1927 By the reduction of our 
«cruiser demands from seventy to fifty. The treaty, which was 
‘to run till-the last day.of 1936, was signed on April 27th. 
A naval holiday ‘for five years in the construction of capital 
Ships was accepted by all the five Powers, and submarines 
„were limited in size and armament. . Part III, limiting the 
‘global tonnage of cruisers, destroyers and submarines, was 
‘not signed by France and Italy, who proposed-to continue 
‘their: discussions. Agreement between them was almost in 
sight in March 1931, but at the last moment new difficulties 
arose and negotiations broke down. ` cis co 

=: On February 2nd, 1931, the Disarmament Conference, 
-attended by sixty-one states, opened at Geneva, with Hender- 
‘son in the chair. Looking back on its failure we may regret 
'that-none of the Great Powers took-a strong line at the start. 
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_The success of the Washington Naval Conference: had beén 
largely due to the leadership of Mr. Hughes, who produced 
his scheme on the opening day and identified it with .the 
_prestige of the United States. He was, of course, the host, 
and at Geneva there could be no host. It is none.the-less 
deplorable that the British Delegation failed to give a firmer 
lead, and that some of its concessions were held back till 
enthusiasm had waned and the broad principle of reduction 
-had been smothered beneath the arguments of experts. 
During the first six months the two.Great Powers. who 
appeared most anxious for results were Italy, who announced 
her readiness to accept any limitation acceptable to the rest, 
and the United States, whose President , unsuccessfully 
proposed a clean cut of a third over the whole field. =,  : 2 
When the Conference adjourned in the summer of 1932 
the psychological moment had passed. Germany was rapidly 
‘recovering her strength, and could no longer be controlled.or 
ignored. Exasperated by the fruitless talk at .Geneva-ishe 
withdrew her Delegation, but was wooed back at the end of | 
the year by a formula recognising her equality of. status: in 
the matter of armaments in a system of general. security. 
The session of 1933 was as barren as that of 1932; and-in the 
autumn Hitler, who had become Chancellor on January 30th, 
flung out of the Conference and resigned from the League. 
Failure had’ been partially due to the undeniable technical 
difficulties arisirig out of the claims of states with different 
problems to face. The deeper reason was the terror (felt not 
only by the expert but by the man in the street) of embarking 
on uncharted seas, the fear of each that others might not keep 
their word, the traditional conviction that safety could only 
be found in superior strength. “ Of a real desire to achieve 
disarmament for its own sake,” declares General Temperley, 
the British Military Adviser, “ I could see no sign anywhere, 
because they were afraid.” It was natural enough, though 
none the less fatal to success, that the victorious Powers, with 
France and Great Britain at their head, should desire to retain 
their hardly-won superiority ; for a second world war was in 
no way impossible. It was equally natural that the defeated 
Powers should yearn to escape from the servitudes imposed 
upon them in the peace treaties. Hitler, for instance, insisted 
on a short-term army of 300,000. Here was the fundamental 
cause of the collapse of the. efforts for ,the, reduction:. of 
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armaments and the stabilisation of .Hurdpe—the: sleepless 
antagonism between the beneficiaries and the victims of the 
status quo. When Barthou, distrusting Hitler’s sincerity and 
alarmed. by his armament estimatés, broke off discussions 
with Germany in April 1934, the Conference was dead. - 

While the attempt at disarmament was in progress, repara- 
tions were virtually wiped off the slate. The American blizzard 
had intertupted the economic. recovery of Gerimany, whose 
inability to pay the sums due under the Young. Plan was 
proclaimed by Brüning in 1931 and confirmed by ,the newly 
instituted Bank of International Settlement at Basel at. the 
end of the year.. When the parties concerned met at Lausanne 
im June 1932 under the chairmanship of MacDonald, repara- 
tion payments were cancelled, except that Germany made 
herself responsible for interest and sinking fund on i50 
millions, to be raised in certain circumstances after three 
years by the Base] Bank. Ratification of this paper sacrifice 
by the creditor Powers was made conditional on 4 settlement 
between them and their own creditors in thé United. States. 
Such an arrangement proved unattainable. Congress declined 
to cancel or reduce the vast sunis due from Europe, and the 
debtor states were unable to provide or at any rate to: transfét 
their payments in full. Great Britain was ready for a deal, 
and MacDonald visited Washington to discuss the problem, 
but there was no response. One more half-yearly paymient 
was: imade in full, followed by one or: two token paymeitits. 
The rest was silerice. The whole crazy structure of reparations 
and inter-allied debts, the existence of which, had impeded 
recovery, had collapsed. By this time; however, the world 
was: too. sick to be cured. or even sensibly relieved by the 
removal of these burdens, and the Monetary and. Economic 
Conference held in London in June 1933, attended by sixty- 
four countries, broke down on the refusal of the United States 
to consider currency stabilisation. 

The. same summer witnessed a fresh attempt to stabilise 
Europe by a political pact. Mussolini had realised earlier 
than. most statesmen: of the victorious. Powers that Germartiy 
could. no longer be dictated. to or ignored, and that the peace 
treaties, like other settlements, were not sacrosanct. He had 
also ambitions of his own, and he disapproved the claims of 
the: smaller Powers in. thé League to share in the control of 
affairs. Since the-end of the war the Continent had been guided 
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mainly by Great Britain, France and Italy: Why should not 
Gefmany now be added to the firm ? And why should not the 
four Great Powers ¢onsider in a friendly way the claims fot 
revision which inevitably arise after a dictated peace? It was 
impossible for Great Britai and France to decline, for the 
latter feared a rapprochement between Rome and Berlin if 
she stood aloof. The Italian draft handed to MacDonald 
and Sir John Simon during a visit to Rome in March in 
connection with the dying Disarmament Conference envisaged 
co-operation of the four Powers; whoshould impose their policy 
on other States; revision of treaties; equality of military 
rights for Germany if the Disarmament Conference broke 
down; and colonial readjustments in favour of Italy and 
Germany. The Foreign Secretary told his host that some 
améndments were desirable, among them a recognition of the 
ganctity of treaties, and indeed the scheme was full of 
explosive matter. The spectre of revision alarmed not merely 
France, who pressed for modifications, but Poland, who 
angrily resented her exclusion from the negotiations, and the 
Little Entente. So shrill were the protests of Beneš and 
Titulescu that revision dropped out of the programme. The 
anemic Four Powet Pact for ten years was initialled in 
Rome on June 7th; 1933. In a covering despatch Sir John 
Simon explained that it was not to be regarded as a substitute 
for or as set in opposition to the Covenant, nor as an attempt 
tö impose the will of the four signatories on other states. The 
new machinery was to operate within the ambit of the 
Covenant and did not imply ariy extension of our obligations. 
The pact was never ratified and was forgotten as quickly as 
made. Two of its signatories were shortly to show how little 
they were inclined to consult theit partners when far-reaching 
decisions were to be framed. Yet it was not without import- 
ance. It marked a further step towards Germany’s recovery 
of status, looseñed the ties between Paris and Warsaw, 
emphasised afrésh the difficulty of territorial revision, and 
wounded its author’s pride. Small concessions, it was clear, 
would be useless, and substantial sacrifices nobody was prepared 
to make, The problem of peaceful change seemed insoluble. 


XIII. England and Germany Rearm. 
The year 1935 opened under relatively favourable auspices. 


Russia had entered the League with the approval of England 
VoL. cLIx, 2 
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and France; the tension between Jugoslavia and Hungary 
arising out of the murder of King Alexander-at Marseilles had 
been allayed by its good offices; and the dangers involved 
in the Saar plebiscite, after fifteen years of separation from 
Germany, were averted by the timely dispatch of British and 
other disinterested troops to the district with the approval 
of all parties concerned. A further step towards stability was 
attempted when in the first week of the new year Laval 
visited Rome, and the ill-will between the Latin sisters which 
had existed since the close of the war was partially dispelled. 
The reconciliation embodied in the colonial agreements of 
January 8th, implementing the promise to Italy made in 
1915, was welcomed by Great Britain, the friend of both, for 
its relation to the Abyssinian problem was still obscure. 

At the beginning of February Laval visited London, and the 
results of the discussions were embodied in the Anglo-French 
Declaration of February 3rd. The two Powers sketched out a 
plan for the further stabilisation of Europe on the basis of 
three regional pacts. A West European Air Pact of mutual 
assistance was to be made by the Locarno Powers—Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy and Belgium. The Locarno | 
Treaty pledged us to join France or Germany in resisting 
unprovoked aggression, but neither Power gave a correspond- 
ing pledge to us. The proposal was thus a reiteration and 
extension of the Locarno policy, equalising obligations in the 
particular field where the danger had rapidly grown. The 
second plan, originally suggested by Barthou in June 1934 
and popularly known as an Eastern Locarno, contemplated 
a mutual guarantee of the existing frontiers between Russia, 
Poland, Germany, Czechoslovakia, Finland and the Baltic 
States (Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania). A third project was 
designed to secure the independence and integrity of Austria, 
which on two occasions in 1934 the British Government had 
formally declared a principle of British policy. To spare her 
pride, and to facilitate acceptance of the obligation in certain 
quarters, the Pact generalised the promise of non-interference 
to include other Danubian lands which were not on the danger 
list. Here was a bold and comprehensive scheme sponsored 
by the Western democracies with the approval of Italy and 
Russia. Great Britain only contemplated signature of the 
first, since she was neither an East European nor a Central 
European Power, but they were intended to be taken as a 
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whole. The fate of the project depended on Germany, whose 
signature was desired for all three. All roads now led to 
Berlin. Hitler indicated that he would gladly sign the Western 
Air Pact; that he was ready for pacts of non-aggression 
in Eastern Europe (except in regard to Lithuania, the owner 
of Memel), though not for a military guarantee ; and that in 
regard to Austria the meaning of non-intervention must be 
defined. Thus the Anglo-French scheme vanished almost as 
soon as it was born. Its essence, but also its weakness, was its 
comprehensive character ; and it came too late. 

Hitler’s ready acceptance of an Air Pact tempered dis- 
appointment at his attitude to the other items, and an 
invitation to Sir John Simon to visit Berlin for discussion was 
promptly accepted; but before it was paid two events 
occurred which revived the suspicion of both sides. On 
March 4th an argumentative White Paper initialled by 
MacDonald and dated March Ist, called attention to 
Germany’s illegal rearmament, deplored the failure of what 
was described as our policy of unilateral disarmament, and 
announced the decision, in the name of national and Imperial 
security, to increase expenditure“on the three Defence 
Services. In a passage angrily resented in Germany, attention 
was called to the systematic militarisation of youth practised 
by the Nazi party as an element in the general feeling of 
insecurity. The White Paper was not without its critics at 
home, and the moment chosen for publication was unfortun- 
ate. It was asserted by Liberal and Labour spokesmen that 
opportunities for agreed limitation had been lost at Geneva, 
and that our participation in the renewed armament race was 
more likely to intensify than to diminish the peril. Whatever 
may be thought of its tone and wording, it reflected a wide- 
spread conviction that the prospect of the maintenance of 
peace had diminished. The first note of alarm had already 
been struck in the previous year when a large increase in our 
air force was announced, and Mr. Baldwin declared in 
memorable words on July 30th, 1934, that our frontier was 
no longer on the chalk cliffs of Dover but on the Rhine. Our 
rearmament had begun at last, though its tempo was slow, 
and the Opposition continued to resist it till the summer of 
1938. It was a serious error not to utilise the dynamic energy 
of Mr. Churchill. 

It was now Hitler’s turn to contribute to the general 
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malaise. On March 16th, 1935, the German Government 
announced the restoration of conscription involving an 
increase of the Reichswehr to thirty-six divisions and about 
550,000 men. It had passed the treaty limit of 100,000 before 
the Nazi revolution, but no one expected such a colossal jump. 
That Germany would sooner or later recover her strength, as 
France had renewed herself after Sedan, was an axiom. 
Great Powers cannot be kept down for very long, and the 
more they are trampled on the more vigorous will.be their 
rebound, Since it was also revealed by Göring on March 1oth 
that Germany had within the last year created a formidable 
air force, and the intention was announced to build submarines 
and to enlarge the navy, it was realised that she was on her 
„legs again. Sir John Simon returned from his visit to Berlin 
on March 24th-25th with increased apprehension, and con- 
fessed° to Parliament that “considerable divergence of 
opinion” was revealed. In addition to a conscript army Hitler 
contemplated a navy 35 per cent. of our own, and air parity 
between Germany, England and France. 
The three Western Powers drew closer together in alarm, 
and on: April gth it was announced that France and-Russia’ 
were about to sign a mutual assistance pact. France demanded 
a special meeting of the League Council. Germany had 
recovered her strength: what use would she make of it? 
She had broken the military clauses of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles: which would she break next? The purpose of the 
Stresa meeting, April 11th-14th, attended by England, France 
and Italy, was to prepare the ground for the Council. The 
breach of the treaty was condemned and it was resolved to 
tegister a formal rebuke at Geneva. The second main topic 
was the independence of Austria, which had been so nearly 
overthrown on July 25th, 1934, when Dollfuss was murdered 
by-Austrian Nazis. No military guarantee was undertaken, 
but the three Powers reiterated their attachment to the 
principle of Austrian independence, “The three Powers,” 
ran the Final Declaration, “ the object of whose policy is the 
collective maintenance of peace within the framework of the 
League of Nations, find themselves in complete agreement in 
opposing by all practicable means any unilateral repudiation 
of treaties which may endanger the peace of Europe, and will 
act in close and cordial collaboration for this purpose.” Here 
was the charter of the Stresa front. A few days later the 
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Council of the League solemnly censured the German Govern- 
ment, Denmark alone abstaining ; but no further action was 
taken, and Germany contested the right of her accusers to 
act as judges. The front made a brave show, and the strength 
of the Western Powers was enhanced by the conclusion of 
mutual assistance pacts by Russia with France on May 2nd 
and Czechoslovakia on May 16th. Looking round Europe in 
the early summer of 1935 it seemed that, whatever danger 
the new Germany might present, there were ample means to 
cope with it. For the first time since 1917 Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Russia were marching in step, and the 
sympathies of the Little Entente were not in doubt. Germany 
stood alone, though, since the Ten Year Pact of Peace and 
non-ageression of January 1934, Poland was no longer 
reckoned with certainty among her potential foes. Yet this 
appearance of solidarity was an illusion, and in a few months 
the whole landscape was transformed. a 

The Stresa front was quickly dented by a thrust from an 
unexpected quarter. Germany had passed the stage at which 
her policy could be controlled by her conquerors, and British 
statesmen no longer made the attempt. Equality of status 
within a system of general security had been recognised in 
1932 ; and though in 1935 security for all seemed further away 
than ever, her equal status had come to be tacitly accepted 
by the average Englishman without waiting for the fulfilment 
of the qualifying condition. When the ahval clauses of the 
Treaty of Versailles went the way of t ili 
limitations, we felt a tremor of appfehensjofi snd joined in the 
Geneva protest, but it was clear, 
of a bad job. Accordingly, when-thé Gprman\Government 
proposed to adopt a naval st ttle more than a third 
of our own, we promptly derictrred. Refusal would have 
renewed the rivalry and\revived the alarms of the pre-war era.. 
It was generally agreed \that the British Government had no 
choice ; for the (totals er cent. of British strength with 
the right to equality j marines, though Germany promised 
not to exceed 45 p without notice—were as favourable 
as we could expect.\Moreover, since the size of the German 
fleet depended on that\of our own, we could keep it at a low 
level if we wished. ; 

Though the practical advantages of the agreement were 
obvious in Whitehall, it aroused surprise and resentment 
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abroad. France was informed of what was taking place, but 
there was no question of effective consultation or, sharing in 
the pact. To the logical French mind it was a severe shock 
that in April the British Government joined in the Geneva 
censure of the treaty-breaker, and that in June it signed a 
pact condoning a formidable breach. It was in vain that the 
First Lord of the Admiralty pointed out that we had merely 
tried to circumscribe the effects of a unilateral decision which 
we had not been able to prevent. To accept German re- 
armament as inevitable was one thing, to recognise it in a 
treaty. was another. Still more alarming in French and 
Italian eyes was our apparent readiness to take independent 
action in a matter of first-class importance, as if the Stresa 
pact or the Anglo-French programme of February 3rd did not 
exist. Germany’s potential naval strength, which appeared 
so modest to the British Government, assumed a different 
aspect when viewed from a Continental angle. Anglo-French 
relations were of too long standing to suffer permanent 
injury; but the pact was a severe shock, and such Anglo- 
phobe circles as survived in France were stirred to fresh 
activity. The agreement, in a word, was probably the right 
thing done in the wrong way. A second and mortal blow at 
the Stresa front from another quarter was soon to follow. 
G. P. Goocu. 
(To be continued.) 


THE BALKANS AND THE WAR. 
T: the delight of England and her Allies and the con- 


sternation of the Axis, particularly of its junior partner, 

the unexpected has occurred in the Balkans in the series 
of hard-won but all the more splendid victories over the 
Italians gained by the Greeks since Mussolini declared war on 
them towards the end of October. It was always certain that 
the Greeks, who are nothing if not freedom-loving and at the 
same time intensely patriotic, would give a good account of 
themselves, but it was hardly hoped even among friends most 
devoted to them that they would succeed to such an extent 
as seriously to disturb Italy and embarrass Germany, produce 
what is virtually a new situation in South-Eastern Europe, 
and open out far better prospects than seemed possible only 
a few weeks ago for the opponents of that New Order Hitler 
seeks to impose upon us all. There were, indeed, some ob- 
servers who doubted whether General Metaxas, the Greek 
Prime Minister, with his past close if early connection with 
Germany, would stand firm, but if he had not done so the 
whole Greek people would have risen and thrown him out. 
From the start, however, of the Italian dictator’s brow-beating 
tactics, which had been going on for some months before the 
war began, Metaxas never weakened. At first the Italian 
offensive had some success, and it was at that moment.that 
the Greek King and his Premier received messages from our 
King and our Premier, stating that Britain would fulfil her 
pledge to Greece, and give her all the help possible—which, 
without too much difficulty, might mean a good deal. 

Even before British help commenced to arrive the tide 
turned on the Albanian frontier, and at this writing the 
Greeks, still advancing, hold a quarter of Albania, with several 
important, towns and at least one fairly good port. British 
troops and the R.A.F; co-operated with the Greeks; more 
important still, our Fleet has its bases now 400 miles nearer the 
enemy. All this is excellent, but it seems rather premature to | 
attach the importance to it that it gets in some quarters—as if 
Mussolini was almost “ finished.” The position must not be 
seen out of proportion to the whole war ensemble. Hitler has 
so far made no move to assist Italy ; this he will assuredly do 
soon or late, and it is quite on the cards that in the end he will 
send a great army to “ protect,” or, in other words, occupy 
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her just as he has occupied Rumania. He is quite capable-of; _ 
it. Perhaps he will first march to Trieste—his troops are only; 
a comparatively short distance away from that great. port, 
- Meanwhile the Greek successes have stiffened the attitude-of’ 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Turkey to the Axis. re 
Looking back on 1940 anyone can- see that the story of-the. 
Balkans for the year makes a sharp and significant- change’ 
towards the end of June. During the winter of 1939-40 and 
up to the height of last summer a relative calm reigned. 
throughout the peninsula. The Balkan Entente—Greece;, 
Rumania, Turkey and Yugoslayia—still existed, -and-was 
thought to have been strengthened by interchanges of visits. 
in the spring and in May between its statesmen, Not, of 
- course, that there was no trouble; political as well as: eco: 
nomic pressure was being strongly exerted by. Germany. and 
Italy alike as occasion served. Perhaps the best -indication of. 
the actual position is contained in the letter written by our 
King to Carol II on the tenth anniversary of the latter’s 
accession to the throne of Rumania. King George said he had 
“ learned. with keen interest of the growing collaboration 
between the Balkan countries and their increasing determina- 
tion to resist aggression from whatever quarter it might come.” 
He added: “I feel sure that this unity of purpose is of 
supreme value at the present time and that nothing should 
be allowed to stand in the way of its further development,” 
(The Times, June ist, 1939). Carol’s tenth anniversary 
occurred on June 8th, only two days before Mussolini thrust 
Italy into the war on the side of Germany because, having 
reckoned on the certain defeat of France and England, he 
thought, it safe to do so. He had already been piling up 
reinforcements in Albania and threatening Greece, But it was 
not the Italian dictator who brought about the great change 
in the Balkans ; he was right about France but wrong about 
England ; probably, however, he knew of the bargain Hitler 
made with Stalin in August 1939 for the dismemberment of 
Poland and for other objects that have since become manifest, 
one of them being the seizure of Bessarabia and Northern 
Bukovina by the Soviet. It was that act, following on the vast 
„successes of Hitler in France during June, which changed the 
whole Balkan situation. r 
That change started on June 27th when the Soviet Govern- 
ment presented to Bucarest the 24-hour ultimatum demanding 
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the: immediate cession of the Bessarabia-Bukovina terri- 
tories. Surrounded by exultant enemies and ineffective, if not 
false, friends, Carol was forced to yield—Rumania was left to 
her fate. She turned to Germany for succour, and declared 
that as her policy thenceforward was to be oriented “ in 
accordance with the New European Order in course of estab- 
lishment ” (by Hitler) she therefore “ renounced-the Anglo- 
French guarantee of April 13th, 1939.” As France had 
capitulated to Germany, this meant the British guarantee 
alone. In an article in the August 1940 issue of THE Con- 
TEMPORARY Review with the same title as the present, I gave 
an account in some detail, and as accurate as I could make it, 
of the Rumanian crisis up to that time. I have good friends 
among the Rumanians, and I like the people and their beauti- 
ful country ; it is very sad for me to have to admit that since 
that article was written “things” have gone from bad to 
worse in and with Rumania. As was inevitable, Soviet 
Russia’s easy acquisition of the above-mentioned Rumanian 
lands greatly encouraged Hungary and Bulgaria in pressing 
their revisionist demands, and Carol, having put himself in 
Hitler’s hands and lined up with the Axis, appealed ta Berlin 
and Rome for protection fram these imminent dangers. At 
first it looked as if the appeal might succeed. Various con- 
ferences were held during July—at Munich, Berchtesgaden, 
Salzburg and Rome—without any definite result. ee 
Hitler emphasised, at that moment anyway, the partner- ` 
ship of Mussolini in the Axis and the exclusion of Stalin from 
these conversations. It was said that as the result Stalin was 
angry and might break with Hitler, a suggestion which was 
much to the mind of the extraordinarily large number of 
eople in Britain who, indulging in ahi thinking, fancy 
the Saviet dictator might come to the assistance of their 
country from fear of and opposition to Germany. Molotoff, 
Stalin’s mouthpiece, made a speech in August in which he 
made a point of stressing the continued neutrality of Russia, 
and then went on to brag of the success of that policy in 
advancing the Soviet frontiers to the Danube! He did not 
speak of England in a friendly way, but he did speak of 
Germany as if his master, Stalin, had no understanding with 
Hitler, and this left some room for more wishful thinking. 
The true position was, it seems to me, correctly stated by 
Zaleski, the Polish Foreign Minister, some little time ago, 
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when he maintained that while Hitler and Stalin generally 
worked in perfect harmony, they tried to make the world 
believe that that harmony did not exist in reality. 


“Whenever they come to a fresh understanding about fresh 
spoils,” said Zaleski, “ they try to explain that the time of struggle 
between the two partners is close at hand. Berlin agents try to 
offer to the Right Hitler’s help against Bolshevism, whereas Moscow 
agents propose to the Left Stalin’s collaboration against Fascism. 

. One wonders if there are people who still fall a prey to such a game, 
which operates right up to the Far East.” 


It is true that a process of understanding between the Soviet 
and the Balkans had been evident for some time. Yugoslavia, 
who for years would have no contacts with Moscow, not only 
recognised the Soviet Government, but had been at pains to 
conclude a trade agreement-with it. But it was in Bulgaria 
that Russian intrigue found a fertile field, Third International 
propagandists under the Soviet Minister at Sofia being active 
among her peasantry, and insisting on her claims to Southern 
Dobruja from Rumania. Turkey stood by her alliance with 
the Soviet, but otherwise was strongly pro-British. All 
through August Rumania was subjected to heavy diplomatic 
pressure. The controversy with Bulgaria was more or less 
easily settled by Rumania’s surrender to her of the Southern 
Dobruja, coupled to some extent with a transference of popu- 
lations. To whatever Power, great or small, Rumania turned 
for advice or help, the reply was unfavourable to her retention . 
of the territory in question. In general the Rumanians were 
much opposed to this settlément. Since the second Balkan 
War Southern Dobruja had been held by Rumania for 
strategic’ reasons, just as Gibraltar is similarly held by Eng- 
land ; she also claimed it, however, as an integral part of her 
original homelands’which were bounded by the Theiss, the 
Dniester, the Black Sea and the Danube. -But the opposition 
to this cession was as nothing compared with that to the 
surrender to Hungary of Transylvania. .A month before 
Hitler had ordered the Rumanians and Hungarians to settle 
their disputes by themselves, but the negotiations proved 
difficult, Rumania taking a stiffer line than with Bulgaria, and 
indeed they were temporarily broken off on August 25th, 
though resumed almost immediately afterwards. Hating a 
check to the New Order, Hitler became impatient, and 
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commanded a conference to meet forthwith at Vienna under the 
ægis of the Axis for the final hearing of both sides and the 
pronouncement of the verdict. Ribbentrop for Germany and 
Ciano for Italy were the judges or rather the utterers of Hitler’s 
decision for it was his, Mussolini concurring; Teleki with 
Csaky represented Hungary and Manoilescu Rumania: The 
parties met on August 3oth, and late that night in Bucarest 
Carol called a Crown Council, but it was merely to hear that 
Rumania had been forced by an ultimatum to cede to 
Hungary the northern half of Transylvania and the Szekler 
districts. A protocol had in fact been signed to that effect. 

While this Vienna Award did not give to Hungary all she 
claimed, it gave her the larger part of Transylvania. A far 
heavier blow than the loss of Bessarabia, it filled the Ru- 
manians with consternation, grief, rage, anger and the bitterest 
resentment. The immediate result was that disturbances and 
riots, attended with bloodshed, broke out in the chief towns of 
Transylvania, in Bucarest and other centres of the “ Old 
Kingdom” of the two principalities. In these disorders, 
especially in the excited demonstrations at the capital, the 
Iron Guard played the most conspicuous part, terrorising the 
rest of the citizens. On September 3rd, this organisation com- 
pelled the Carolist Gigurtu Government to resign, and General 
Ton Antonescu, a former Minister of Defence but recently 
become a partisan of t` . aron Guard, was made Prime Minister 
and virtually dictator. Three days later he brought about the 
abdication of Carol and put Michael, the Crown Prince, on the 
throne, in place of that young man’s father—a curious 
reversal of what occurred in 1930 when Carol succeeded that 
same son, then a boy ten years old, as King of Rumania. The 
Iron Guard was even then in existence under Codreanu, but 
in those days it still retained some of the idealism and 
mysticism with which it started as a Youth movement after 
the Great War of 1914-18 ; it became openly terrorist later, 
and among its earlier horrible achievements was the murder 
of Duca, the Prime Minister, in 1933 ; still later it was sub- 
sidised by the Nazis, whose technique of murder and intimi- 
dation by violence it faithfully imitated ; still later again it 
called itself the “ All for the Fatherland Party,” opposed 
King Carol’s plans and was excluded from his National 
Renaissance Front. 

Codreanu was arrested for murder and treason in 1938, was 
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tried, convicted and found guilty, among other things, of 
receiving large sums from a “ foreign country,” i.e. Germany. 
| In November of that -year he and some of his followers were 
“ shot while trying to escape ’—always a suspicious-formula ; 
to his friends, Codreanu became a martyr, an almost sacred 
” figure, and-his death was laid at Carol’s door, but it was by 
murdering Calinescu, Prime Minister, in 1939, that the Iron 
Guard first took its vengeance. In mid-September 1940, 


Antonescu (not to be confounded with the Antonescu who. . 


was Foreign Minister in 1937) declared himself Prime Minister 
and Leader of the State (Conducator), and based his Cabinet 
on the Iron Guard, whose head, Sima, was Deputy Prime 
Minister. On September 15 the Iron Guard, now styled the 
“Rumanian Legionaries,” was decreed the sole legal political 
partyin the State. This meant that Rumania had become a 
German vassal, and sure enough it was just about this 
time that German troops, coming through Hungary, appeared 
in ever-increasing numbers in the country, their first charge of 
course being the precious oil-fields; but almost simultaneously 
the control of the Rumanian Army, under the pretext of 
reorganising it, passed effortlessly into the hands of German 
officers who no doubt had been detailed for that purpose. - It 
was about that time, too, that several British subjects were 
arrested and maltreated by Iron Guard gangs on the ground 
that sabotage of the oil-wells was intended. Lord Halifax 
made a vigorous protest:; the Antonescu Government, main- 
taining that these outrages were the work of irresponsible ex- 
tremists, denied having any share in them, but several weeks 
elapsed before the prisoners were released; ill-will to the. 
British was shown, however, in other ways on the part of that 
Government, but this feeling was represented as far from 
general throughout the country. 

» What undoubtedly was general was profound unrest, with 
discontent, disorganisation and distress widespread, the Iron 
-Guard doing pretty much as it pleased, though quarrels were 
already springing up among its various bands. King Michael 
was practically a cipher as he had yielded most of his preroga- 
tives on demand to Antonescu when placed on the throne ; 
the Rumanian Army kept itself outside the troubles. To add 
still darker colour to the melancholy conditions prevailing, the 
exultant Magyars on entering into the Transylvanian territory. 
given them by the Vienna Award wreaked their vengeance.in - ... 


' 
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pillage and murder on the Rumanians who remained in it. 
Almost the only good thing that could be said of the situation 
was that Carol, a scapegoat, if there ever was one, had been 
got safely away, despite Iron Guard attempts to kill him en 
route. The news of his abdication and exile led to expressions 
of opinion in our Press about him and his reign which on the 
whole evinced an appreciation of the good work he had done 
for Rumania and especially for her peasantry, but scarcely 
estimated: aright the dire necessity that. drove him to appeal 
to Germany ; it is quite incorrect to say that he put his trust 
in Germany, as The Times observed on September 7th in a 
leader on the subject, the fact being that he had no option. 
What else could he have done? In the Lords on September 
sth Lord Halifax said “ Rumania’s requital for throwing herself 
into the arms of Germany, and renouncing the British guaran- 
tee, had been quick and bitter,” but he should surely have 
asked himself the question, What good was the British 
guarantee to Rumania? What positive value did it have for 
Carol in his circumstances? Even if he could have foreseen 
the failure of Hitler’s Blitzkrieg: on Britain later in that 
September, how would that have helped him and Rumania 
at the height of the crisis ? 2 
Disorganisation continued in Rumania during October, and 
in November rising prices, owing to German looting, increased 
discontent, which an earthquake on a considerable scale in 
several districts, including the capital and the oil fields, could 
but add to. The whole country was simply seething when the. 
Iron Guard announced, as November was. drawing to a close, 
the exhumation and reburial of Codreanu, as well as the trial 
of more than sixty prisoners in the military prison near 
Bucarest and other prisoners elsewhere charged with com- 
plicity in his death, but the world was shocked beyond ex- 
pression when most of those prisoners, nearly all friends or 
partisans of Carol, were shot or otherwise done to death, some 
of them by torture, in a pitiless massacre by these “ Ruma- 
nian Legionaries.” Many pérsons of eminence perished, 
including former Prime Ministers and other Ministers, but the 
most distinguished was Professor Jorga, a great scholar of 
European reputation, an orator, thinker and writer of the 
first rank, and a sincere patriot. Codreanu was reburied in 
Bucarest on November 30th, and it was significant that 
Hitler, Mussolini and Franco were represented at the funerala 


IS TURKISH FRIENDSHIP 
WORTH WHILE? 


YN the present turning-point of history, Turkey occupies a 
vital position for the fact that, if on the one hand she 
inspires the contemplative East, on the other, owing to her 

closer association with England, she is helping to fashion a 

world wherein free people could live without molestation. 

Neither of her twin functions can be fully appreciated with- 

out reviewing her place amongst. the progressive peoples, or 

` assessing the value of her friendship, or without knowing the 
essential factors which guide her national life to-day.. As a 
link between the East and the West, both the foreign and 

‘domestic, aspects of Turkey will repay consideration; and 

since her external affairs have been more spectacular, they 
might be mentioned first. 

At the outset it must be remarked that although Turkey 
lost in the Great War she regained more as its aftermath,- 
because the defeat of the old régime liberated those latent 
forces of Turkish regeneration which the Sultans had been 
curbing for wellnigh half a century. The story, of course, 
` begins with the Treaty of Sèvres in 1920, which, though forced 
upon the humbled Sultan, yet remained unratified by the 
victorious Kemal Attaturk. The Hero of Turkey, therefore, 
helped by the victory of the decisive battle of Inénti—whence 
the addition to the name of the present President of the 
Turkish Republic—succeeded not only in terminating the 
Allied control of the Straits with the Armistice of Mudania in 
1922, but also managed to replace the abortive Treaty of 
Sèvres with another instrument a year later at Lausanne. The 
clause of demilitarisation of the whole zone of the Dardanelles, 
Marmora and Bosporus, which the Treaty of Lausanne on 
July 24th, 1923, had imposed, was naturally enough galling 
to the Nationalist Turkey under its Ghazi; and since, now 
Europe had to contend not with an effete system of the 
Sultans, but with a dynamic force with Kemal. as its leader, 
that clause, too, had to go; consequently a Convention was 
signed in 1936 at Montreux, lifting all the restrictions for 
strengthening the Strait defences from the path of Turkey. 
The new instrument gave her even greater control over the 
passage of ships through the Dardanelles, thus enabling her 
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to manoeuvre the diplomatic balance between the Black Sea: 


Powers and those in the Mediterranean Sea. i Bp 
In other diréctions, too, Turkey has been active; as, for: 
instance, in evolving the Balkan Pact, the Treaty of Friend- 
ship with the Greeks, Trade Pacts with Russia and Germany, 
the Saadabad Pact bringing the several Muslim couitries into. 
a Consultative Pact ; and lastly by negotiating closér undef- 
standings, both commercial and political, with Great-Britain; 
But important though her several diplomatic’ arrangements: 
with’ her neighbours have been, her guardianship“ of. the 
Straits overshadows all other activities by its growing signi- 
ficance. Even intelligent anticipation is unlikely to reveal'the 
future policies of nations, as they may unfold themselves in 
arid around the eastern Mediterranean as a result of this war. 
But in the progress of those events, and notably in their right- 
direction and purpose, Turkey has a great part to play, 
because of her position in the littoral.of that sea, and her 
ability to hold back all passage through the Straits, -east; , 
west or southwards ; for whosoever might attempt to force 
the Dardarielles, by land or sea, has first to lay low two . 
million bayonet bearers of the Turkish race. The recent pro- — 
nouncements of the President of the Turkish Republic have 
left nobody in doubt on that score. Now what is the danger ? 
Italy ? i l l O toe 
It is not indeed only since 1936, when Signor Federzoni— ` 
the President of the Italian Senate—spoke at the Milan. 
Institute of International Affairs about Italy’s destiny in the 
Mediterranean, that the Orientals and the British had felt , 
anxiety regarding the safety of Muslim Asia and the sovereign 
rights of the Turkish Republic,- because from the Turko- 
Italian war in Tripoli in 1911 to the present day imperial 
ambitions in Rome have never marked time. The movement 
began from 1912 when the Dodecanese Islands were “‘ bagged” 
by Italy; during the Great War certain parts of Asiatic © 
Turkey, including Izmer, were regarded by her as part of the 
booty which was contracted for in the secret and distasteful 
agreement of St. Jean de Maurienne in 1917; and finally 
Mussolini’s speech on March 18th, 1934; declaring Italy’s 
historical objectives to lie in Asia and Africa, had unmistak- 
ably in view the Turkish provinces- bordering upon the. 
Mediterranean. Also, if any country excepting Great Britain 
can effectively ‘check Italian efforts to annex Syria, on the 
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pretext that she is now the inheritor of France’s outraged 
fortune, it is without doubt Turkey. Mussolini’s men now in, 
Beirut: know it.. ; 
-But despite all the vigour and enthusiasm with which the 
Eastern Mediterranean will be defended, Italy’s naval power 
should not be underrated. About this Turkey is not a little 
uneasy ; for the Treaty of Washington has assigned to Italy, 
in capital ship tonnage, a replacement figure of 175,000 tons. 
Not till 1934 did she take advantage of the clauses of that 
Treaty for rebuilding ships, but in that year work was begun 
upon two 35,000-ton battle cruisers, and the results are the 
giants called Vittorio Veneto and Littorio, each with a speed 
of 33 knots and armament of nine 15-in. guns. There are, of 
course, many more naval facts regarding Fascist Italy which 
must give concern to all those Mediterranean Powers—not the 
least to Turkey—which felt unimpressed by the concentration- 
parade of Italy’s Fleet Arm that took place in 1936 in waters 
between Sicily and the African coast. 
_ The Italian menace notwithstanding, Turkey can not only 
hold on but actually beat off all aggressive designs that might 
be launched against her territory ; though possibly not single- 
handed, and that for two reasons. Firstly, she has a very 
cordial and useful working arrangement with Great Britain, 
for on May 27th, 1938, an agreement was signed between the 
Turkish Government and the British Export Credit Guarantee 
Department providing a sum of {10 millions for the purchase 
of British manufactured goods ; and later an Anglo-French- 
Turkish Treaty was signed on October 19th of the same year 
placing at the disposal of the Turkish Government a sum of 
£25 millions to cover the price of war material; and true to 
Article 3 of this Treaty, saying that “ the delivery of arma- 
ments to Turkey shall not be hindered through one of the 
contracting parties becoming involved in war,” this country 
has kept up her deliveries to Turkey. This is in spite of the 
so-called “ might of the Italian Navy in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean.” In addition, the British naval forces in that 
£ Sea of Dangers ” are strong enough to drive the Italian 
Navy to her home bases at any time; the difficulty being 
that the New Romans do not emerge far enough out of their 
home waters to give the British Navy a chance of some good 
target practice. . f ` 

But although the Turks arehappy to possess such substantial 
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friends, it is, indeed, the inherent strength which the 
Turks themselves-possess that will count in the long run. 
Have they, thérefore, stable government? Are they pro- 
gressing? Have they a good national leader? Upon the 
satisfactory answers to these questions must depend our 
judgment as to whether all is well with modern Turkey, and 
that we may not fear overmuch about the safety of those 
regions of the Muslim world which look to Turkey for inspira- 
tion, and rejoice in the continuance of an Anglo-Turkish 
alliance. 

As to the government: Republican Turkey in fibre and 
soul is the People’s Party. The word “ party ” here does not 
connote a dictatorship of one section of the population; in 
the Western European sense it might be a misnomer; for 
there is no other party in Turkey since the advent of Kemal. 
There is but a Unit of the People. On account of no divisions 
the People’s Party is all-powerful, because everybody thinks; 
in the same way, has the same hopes and fears, the same acute 
appreciation of having been reclaimed from the state of a. 
defeated nation to that of the most self-respecting and pro~. 
gressive Republic. Explaining this paradox, Kemal had said : 


We are not a people divided into distinctive classes, striving’ 
` among themselves. We are above all peasantry.. In the towns we 
have no millionaires, no great capitalists. We depend upon our 
artisans and small traders. We have intellectuals and learned men 
amongst our people, and it is their national duty to show the 
progress of the world to their brethren who are less knowing. All 
for all, none for himself alone. These are our people. They form 
the People’s Party. 


Reading this, one cannot escape the conclusion that there is 
something spiritual in this mandate ; and it is indeed in that 
sense of deep devoutness to national regeneration that every- 
Turk has been working in his country since the useless tra- 
ditionalism of the Sultans gave place to realistic values of our 
times by the Kemalist régime of the Republic of Turkey. The 
soul of the nation is vibrant with feelings of self-dependence, 
self-sufficiency and a desire to see peace and prosperity 
enthroned in the world once again. 

Not that Turkey is living on sentimental ideals only, for her 
sons have been working hard in all materialistic progress. In. 
the realm of education, for instance, great energy has been 
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displayed. The first step was taken in 1628-when Kemal 
substituted the Arabic alphabet for“the Latin method of 
writing in the Turkish language. The transcription into 
printed word of that which was written by a reed pen and 
lithographed revolutionised the whole conception of learning, 
for books and literature of all kinds were made accessible to 
everybody in the country. Progress was further strengthened 
by forming a society for the study of the pure Turkish 
language, whose members having consulted some 200 books 
and dictionaries ultimately were able to produce a “ combed~ 
out ” version of their language. Books, both for the young 
and the adult, were quickly evolved in this form and educa 
tion spéd fast amongst both sexes ; so that in the first fifteen 
years of the Republic the number of students rose from 
358,548 to 770,527, and this progress can be estimated when 
if is said that in pre-Kemalist Turkey the number of the 
literate was only 184 per cent. The pattern of education is 
modelled on the most up-to-date European methods, for the 
student begins at the age of seven ; after five years he reaches 
the middle school standard, and another three there will find 
him fit to enter the Lycée. Here his course may be varied 
accotding to his inclinations; and he may continue in an art 
or science faculty at a university, or go to the staff college of 
one of the three defence services. 

There are town-planning schemes, and railway lines are in 
construction to distant parts of the country, which now join 
the Iraqian line at Mosul, so that one travelling overland from 
Istanbul may now travel all the way to Bagdad. Mines are 
being energetically worked, for instance the chrome mines at 
Guleman, Eregli coal mines, sulphur mines of Keciburlu, 
copper mines of Ergani, and many others. Progress is main~ 
tained in industrial fields. Take a period of ten years—1923 
to 1933—the Government in that time built new military 
factories and reorganised others, establishing at least one new 
industry, that of sugar. The aircraft factory of Kayseri 
employs a thousand people. In communications the same 
spirit of energy is being displayed, for the. telephonic and 
telegraphic arrangements in Turkey are almost on a par with 
those to be met with in the most modern European country ; 
and since the inauguration of the wireless Ankara broadcasts 
in séveral European and Oriental languages. 

The presiding genius of the present-day Turkey is, of 
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course, Ismet Inönü, the fifty-six-year-old President of the 
Turkish Republic. Born in Smyrna, son of an eminent jurist, 
Ismet’s early education was in both civil and military schools. 
That combination of learning stood him in good stead, for 
starting life as a soldier he saw service in Yemen in 1910 as a 
young captain. He filled one post after another with singular 
success ; and only two years after his Arab experience, his 
gifts as a great negotiator were acknowledged, when during 
the rather delicate negotiations with Bulgaria after the first 
Balkan wars he was appointed military adviser to the delega- 
tion. The Great War brought him back to the army from the 
diplomatic field, and in 1915 he was on the staff of the First ` 
Army. Throughout the struggle of those days he served first 
with the 4th, then with the 12th, and finally with the 3rd 
Army Corps; and as a hardened soldier in 1918——during the 
Armistice period—he was Under-Secretary of State in the 
Ministry of War, and was chosen as the chairman of a com- 
mission to arrange peace terms. 

But as Ismet was always eager for reforms, he welcomed 
the revolutionary efforts of nationalist Turks in Anatolia 
under Mustafa Kemal, whom he joined on March 2oth, 1920, 
and thenceforth was his chief’s constant companion, adviser 
and helper. His fame as a great military commander soon 
spread, culminating in his victory over the Greeks at Inönü, 
whence his name. For ten long years he has helped to fashion 
a new Turkey from the ashes of the past. Kemal would do 
nothing without first consulting Ismet ; and often what Ismet 
said was carried through; for he is a quiet man, quiet in 
appearance as in speech, but with flashing eyes and clear and 
balanced brain, he has been more than a mere lieutenant of 
his Great Chief. His methods are slow but positive; his 
power of negotiation is unparalleled ; his demeanour is mild 
and his religious feelings are both deep and progressive. Such 
a man at the head of a State which needs peace badly is one 
of the greatest blessings for the Turkey of our time. 

Mustafa Kemal’s réle was necessary. He was explosive, 
dynamic, active, loved to make a dramatic sweep of all that 
had weakened the Sultans’ régime ; and he succeeded because 
the nation then needed revolutionary changes. But when the 
storm was over, and men bent to their labours for building a 
New Turkey, a calmer atmosphere was essential. Ismet pro- 
vides that element in the national life of his people. That need 
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still obtains, for although the present President of the Turkish 
Republic will not desist from going to war in order to save the 
honour of his race and protect the legitimate rights of his 
independent people, he still is a man of peace, a negotiator 
par excellence. Considering these merits of a great servant of 
the nation, the 348 deputies unanimously elected him on 
November 11th, 1938, as their President ; for they knew him 
to be a worthy collaborator of Kemal Attaturk, a great 
administrator and one who can be relied upon to keep faith 
with his allies. Under him, therefore, we can be assured of a 
steady progress in Turkey ; a vigilant watch upon the integ- 
rity of his people ; and a sure bulwark of friendly co-operation 
with England’s challenge to aggressors. Yes! An alliance 
with Turkey is well worth while. 
Ixpat Arı Suan. 


ABYSSINIA AND! THE WAR. 
A S the British position - in the Mediterranean improves, 


mayest ae 


-À the Italian position in North East Africa must deterj- 
orate.- As ‘a result of British naval operations: the 
Italian fleet is no longer a serious challenge to our control at 
Suez. Successful land operations by the Greeks, with British 
air support, have involved Italy more deeply than she ex- 
pected, and may be most embarrassing to her attempt to wage 
war on three overseas fronts, A British attack in Egypt has 
succeeded ; and the attitudes of Turkey, Russia and certain 
Balkan countries are creating obstacles to a German advance 
towards the eastern Mediterranean, If the situation now 
developing places Italy herself in an uncomfortable position, 
it makes her outlook in East Africa more precarious than ever. 
In the “ Horn of Africa” the Italians see their one ray of 
hope—the superior. tonnage of the Italian Navy in the 
Mediterranean—diminishing, and with it their chance of re- 
establishing communications with the mother country. 
Although I have used the term “ Abyssinia ” in the title of 
this articlé as indicating that we no longer recognise Italian 
sovereignty over that country, the enemy territories in 
uestion must be taken to comprise Abyssinia, ‘Eritrea, 
Italian Somaliland, and unfortunately for the present, British 
Somaliland. 

Italy now occupies a large block of territory commanding 
the southern outlet of the Red Sea; a vital point in British 
sea communications with India, East Africa and the Far East. 
She also holds the country containing the head-waters of the 
Blue Nile, which provides a large proportion of the water 
needed for cultivation in the Sudan and Egypt. -On the other 
hand, Italy’s' East African possessions are separated from 
the mother country by the Suez Canal, and are almost 
entirely surrounded by British or Anglo-Egyptian terri- 
tories where the British-controlled sea does not wash their 
shores. i 

In Abyssinia an Italian Government has been set up with 
a large army and air force of occupation. First-class road, 
communications have already to an important extent re- 
placed primitive: mule tracks; the latest forms of motor 
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transport have been introduced, and much has been: done in 
the process of transforming the country from a semi=barbarous 
condition to the colonial possession of a.European Power, 
This means that a European factor of importance has to be 
. taken into account at a vital point of British imperial com- 
munications as well as at the source of the Blue Nile. These 
communications are, therefore, affected both in their direct 
and indirect sense. They are directly affected at the Straits 
of Bab-el-Mandeb, and indirectly at the Suez Canal through 
Italy controlling the head-waters of the Blue Nile which are 
essential to the life of Egypt. Italy’s hold in Libya has little 
strategical influence on her position in East Africa, owing to 
the vast desert region by which they are separated and the 
dependence of Libya also on sea communications. 
At present these East African possessions are valuable to 
Italy in so far as they constitute a threat to British sea com- 
munications in the Red Sea and Gulf of Aden, and to the 
Anglo-Egyptian position in the Sudan. As an Italian advance 
into Kenya would weaken the Italian position and, even if 
successful, could not in any way influence the major issue, 
any threat in this direction can at this stage be discounted. 
While it is true that a considerable body of British troops and 
aircraft has to be set aside for this theatre of war, this is more 
than offset by the large Italian force of occupation which has 
been cut off from the major theatre of war in the Mediter- 
ranean. It is there that the British-Italian issue will be 
decided. Only in the event of a decisive Axis victory in the 
Mediterranean would Italy’s East African possessions be 
really helpful to the enemy in preparing the way for colonial 
operations further south. But, as things are at present, the 
locking up in East Africa of a large Italian and native army, 
with a considerable force of air personnel and Fascist militia, 
looks like depriving Italy of these troops for the duration of 
the war. But it is not only the armed forces -that cannot be 
reinforced or supplied owing to British naval action outside 
the three-mile limit at either end of the Suez Canal. The 
actual territories themselves, for the most part in the early 
stages of development, are deprived of all means of regular 
help and supplies from outside. No doubt an occasional 
Japanese or other ship may deliver small quantities of goods 
somewhere on the Benadir Coast, and possibly some enter- 
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prising owners of Arab dhows may succeed in running small 
cargoes across the Red Sea; but it is certain that few vessels 
escape the vigilance of the British naval patrols. Hence, while 
British reinforcements and supplies for Kenya, the Sudan* 
and Aden can be obtained either via Egypt or from South 
Africa, India, Australia and New Zealand, the Italians are 
wholly dependent on supplies accumulated before the war 
and such as the country can produce. Reinforcements they 
cannot obtain at all. Let us see what this isolation really 
means. 

It may, I think, be presumed that the army has to depend 
almost entirely on material transported from Italy before 
June of last year. But, as it is probable that the Italians 
transported large quantities of war material to East Africa 
during their nine months of non-belligerency, it may be con- 
cluded that they had accumulated substantial stocks by the 
time they entered the war. The same applies to oil, but here 
lies the greatest difficulty which they have to face. Abyssinia 
is a country that in modern conditions demands the use of 
great quantities of oil, The whole machinery of government 
over a region as large as France and Germany combined 
depends on aviation and motor transport, both of which need 
an abundance of oil for running purposes, besides metals, 
“rubber and other imported materials for maintenance and 
repairs. This is apart altogether from the needs of the army, 
air force, and the naval bases at Massawa and Assab. Such 
contact as Italian aircraft can make with the outside world 
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does not necessarily imply a serious shortage of essential 
foods. 

The average Italian has comparatively few wants, and can 
live on a country such as Abyssinia is to-day more easily than 
the northern European. It may also be expected that 
necessity has given a sharp stimulus to essential industries, 
many of which were already in operation two years ago. With 
the country’s agricultural wealth and varied mineral, timber 
and other resources, the Italians may have done much to 
make Abyssinia, Eritrea and Italian Somaliland self-support- 
ing in certain essential commodities. But this cannot provide 
them with the kind of raw materials which they urgently need 
for war purposes, or even for holding their former position in a 
recently conquered Abyssinia. Although it is generally 
assumed that the native population is hostile to the Italians, 
it is a mistake to generalise in a matter so complex and little 
understood in this country. 

The first essential to realise is that in Abyssinia, before the 
Italian occupation, national patriotism was an innovation 
subordinate to a traditional feudalism in which loyalty to 
local rases or chiefs was the keynote.* If an Abyssinian fought 
for the Emperor, it was because his chief did so, and not 
through any feeling of his own for Abyssinia as a nation. It 
may therefore be taken for granted that, making allowance 
for nearly five years of Italian influence and money, the 
attitude of each of the many different races comprising the 
Ethiopian Empire depends on the feelings of the individual 
rases or their reaction to pressure. It should also be remem- 
bered that the Amharas, although the former ruling race, only 

- represent one-third of the population. The remaining two- 
thirds are a miscellaneous mass of subject races, differing in 
varying degrees from the Amharas and from one another in 
race, religion, language and customs. While the Amharas are 
likely to be-hostile to the Italians who deprived them of their 
power, the subject races have reason to be more friendly 
owing to their relief from subjection by the Italian conquest. 
Yet there is no saying how these native minds may be working 
as a result of the sudden and great changes of the last few 
“years, With the native fear of uncertainty, those who have 


* For conditions in Abyssinia before the Italian occupation see Ethiopian Realities, 
London, 1936, by the present writer. 
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„benefited from the Italian occupation may regard any change 
with misgiving, especially in view of their previous 
‘sufferings. St 
- There is no doubt that the Emperor Hailé Selassié is taking 
steps to enlist the support of as many rases as will rally to him, 
and that action from other sources is being taken to obtain the 
‘support of the more influential of the remaining chiefs, By 
these means it should be possible to form an Abyssinian army 
for operations of a guerilla nature, and at the same time to get 
together miscellaneous bands of natives to harass the Italians 
and sabotage their communications and.supplies, This is one 
way in which the Italian morale may be reduced at a time 
when the oil shortage is becoming acute and bad news is 
filtering through from Europe. Reliable reports from Greece* 
tend to show that, while morale is high among the young 
extremists of the Fascist militia, this is far from being the case 
in the regiments of the regular army which represent the main 
body of the nation. It is probably safe to suppose that a 
similar state of affairs prevails in East Africa. Moreover, 
British broadcasts from London are often heard most dis- 
tinctly in the high altitude of Addis Abeba; and, unless I am 
greatly mistaken, these broadcasts are listened to by those in 
the highest authority with more attention than is given to the 
news from Rome or Berlin. ` 
Mussolini seems to have two plans for Italian operations in 
East Africa. One is mainly defensive with some nuisance 
value; the other is essentially offensive. While the latter 
depends altogether on Axis success in Egypt, the former is so 
designed as to prepare the way for the exploitation of such 
an opportunity. The defensive plan, now in operation, seems 
to consist of making use of the natural mountain obstacles, 
and sending expeditions to conduct minor operations against 
Kenya and the Sudan. Although these operations form part 
of the defensive plan, they also aim at establishing advanced 
bases for major operations in the event of opportunity coming 
from Egypt. The fighting in the neighbourhood of Kassala 
is an example of this. By advancing on Kassala the Italians 
hoped to forestall any British advance by this route, and at 
the same time to establish a base for possible operations later 
on in the direction of Atbara, ‘The capture of Atbara would 
* Arthur Merton in the Daily Telegraph, December ands 1940. 
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cut-the- railway and river communications of Egypt with 
Khartoum and the south, and would establish the Italians on 
the main stream of the Nile. Further south, the enemy may 
want to set up an advanced base at Kurmuk, which is a junc- 
tion of the routes to the White and Blue Niles. Sennar is an 
important strategical point in this part of the Sudan. It is 
the junction of the railways to Kosti (White Nile) and El- 
Obeid, to Wad Medani and Khartoum, and to Kassala and 
Port Sudan. Here also is the Makwar Dam, through which 
flows the Blue Nile with its abundance of water and silt. 
Sennar is also within comparatively easy reach of the Jebel 
Aulia Dam on the White Nile. The most important operations 
of this kind, however, were carried out in British Somaliland: 
There the Italians secured the small ports of Berbera and 
Zeila, thereby depriving us of an advanced base from which 
to attack the Moslem State of Harar, where we might expect 
the suppor ` the native inhabitants if Moslem troops were 
included in , ¿attacking army. But the enemy also obtained 
a base from which to launch an attack on Aden if the Axis 
was sufficiently successful in Egypt to threaten the Suez 
Canal. The moral effect of this success on the Italians them- 
selves, and its reaction on the peoples of surrounding terri- 
tories, was also of value. The activities of the Italian navy 
and air force harmonise with this general plan of campaign, 
but their work must be severely restricted by the need for oil 
economy, That special stocks of oil have been set aside for the 
“ grand offensive,” if it ever takes place, goes without saying. 
The object of the “ grand offensive ” is remarkably clear 
in maps on the walls of the Via del Impero in Rome. There 
undoubtedly exists in the minds of militant Fascists a 
grandiose dream of filling the gaps in the Fascist plan for 
North East Africa, so as to extend Italian dominion to the 
whole area from Egypt to Kenya and from the Somalilands . 
to the western Sudan. But the only hope of realising this 
dream—-which many Italians regard as a nightmare—is by 
gaining a decisive victory in Egypt, seizing the Suez Canal, 
and controlling the railway and river systems of the Nile 
valley, It is only in such an unlikely eventuality that the 
Italian forces in East Africa could be thrown unreservedly 
into a general offensive against the Sudan, Kenya and Aden, 
As long as the Italians see a chance of occupying Egypt, it is 
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unlikely that they will attempt to bomb the Nile dams and 
barrages ; but, shouid they fail in Egypt, there is no saying 
what they might attempt.in the hope of disorganising our 
‘position in the neighbourhood of the Canal. 

The British object, on the other hand, is to make the 
Italian military position in East Africa untenable. Our. task 
is to exhaust. the enemy by.destroying what material and 
supplies he has, and by preventing him from getting any 
more; by reducing his morale; and by encouraging him to 
.make fruitless advances with heavy expenditure of man 

ower and material. This we aim at achieving by means of a 
blockade; by air attack on the enemy’s naval bases, aero- 
dromes, troop concentrations, communications, oil storage 
tanks, and supply depots of all kinds; and by harassing 
operations including native guerilla warfare. In a country 
where supplies and internal communications are of such vital 
importance, devastating damage can be done from the air. 
An attack on the mountainous districts is unnecessary and 
would be a costly operation, but it is possible that Italian 
Somaliland and the plains of southern Abyssinia will be 
attacked from the Kenya direction. 

With the vital commitments of the Navy in the Mediter- 
ranian and nearer home, we are apt to forget its great respon- 
sibility for safeguarding the passage of our Dominion, Indian ~ 
and Colonial forces to our two African theatres of war. There 
is also the naval blockade of the Eritrean and Somaliland 
‘ports of Massawa, Assab, Jibuti, Zeila, Berbera, Mogadishu, 
Merca, Brava and Khisimayo. This is the other end of our 
war effort of which we see and hear little, but it is a blow that 
strikes hard at the morale of the Italian nation. Yet the war 
with Italy cannot be decided in East Africa. Everything 
depends on the outcome of events in Egypt, where Italy’s 
position seems to be rapidly deteriorating. Command of the 
sea in the Mediterranean is the crux of the whole matter. For 
the conduct of her campaigns in Libya, East Africa and 
Albania, Italy depends on sea communications, while her own 
seaboard is most vulnerable to attack by superior naval 
forces. The Italians in East Africa are already cut off by sea, 
and it remains for us to make the best use of this in other 
directions. In these directions are imponan gateways to 
ultimate victory. 
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With victory, however, will come a return to the Abyssinian 
, question in all its intensity. Of the many questions to be 
decided the determination of that country’s future will be one 
of the most difficult and complex. It will call for a full and 
fair examination of the weaknesses and mistakes of all sides 
in the past, and the most scrupulous exercise of justice, 
common sense, ingenuity and human understanding. 
E. W. Porson Newman. 
December 15th, 1940. - 


EDUCATION : AN URGENT TASK. 
MMEDIATELY after the war the nation will bé con- 


‘fronted with many urgent tasks of reconstruction. No 

task, however, will be more urgent than the restoration 
and development of, national education in all its branches 
throughout the country. The problem will be much more’ 
than administrative, though the prompt restoration of 
efficiency in regard to many of the educational services will 
be a heavy task, especially in the’great centres of population. 
Yet problems of reorganisation, important as they are, will 
be only secondary. The underlying structure of our educa- 
tional system has, in many parts of the country, been not - 
merely suspended, but for the time being shattered, at least - 
in. the great centres from which the children have been 

evacuated. Despite all the efforts made by local education 
` authorities -to deal with the problem, the habits’ of school 
- children and of their parents have been broken, their loyalties 
or ‘acquiescence disturbed. These habits-have been of slow 
growth and costly acquisition. The ‘good relations’ happily 
existent before’the war-will have to. be- re-established, and 
_ already there are signs that this :work will be difficult, 
especially in the case of those. homes in London: and other 
cities where large numbers of childten have not been evacu- 
ated. For such sections of the child population, discipline.and: 
habits of study have been gravely injured, and for many 
almost destroyed. It will.be comparatively easy to restore 
the external-system of education. Yet the success of its re- 
establishment will be almost -entirely dependent’ upon the’ 
restoration and reinforcement of a sense of duty which has 
been seriously impaired. -Mere compulsion to attend schools 
will be insufficient, and the efforts of ‘teachers will be for the 
time being increased in difficulty. The task will be above. all 
-. spiritual and:moral.-. =~ 

Moreover, the development of education which is hoped 
for will require, above all, the growing strength of desire on 
the part of both parents and children, to say nothing of the 
teachers. No improvement of education, whether by exten- 
sion of the school age or the increase of facilities for passing 
from the lower stages to higher and more generously con- 
. ceived higher education, will be effective unless willingness to 
‘make sacrifices for it can be inspired in the homes of the 
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people. What influences will be sufficient to reawaken, 
reinforce and sustain the desires and dutifulness that will be 
essential to the success’ of this vast undertaking ? Only such 
as reach the inmost personality, stir the highest motives, and 
foster the exercise of self-discipline. In a word, only the 
maintenance and improvement of religious education will 
suffice. Other claimants will prove utterly insufficient. The 
effective discipline and inspiration of the teachers will need 
for its success the response of the children themselves. Apart 
from religion there are only two other claimants to satisfy the 
need—science and humanism. Yet these are insufficient. 

. Science, however widely understood and effectively taught, 
‘will not meet-the case. To begin with it is too external. In 
the next place it appeals mainly to the intellect, and this is - 
only gradually awakening in children. Moreover, it is too 
exclusively confined to the school and its influence is all too 
easily lost on return to the home. The natural sciences are: 
indeed an important instrument ; yet both widening range 
and growing efficiency in the curriculum can appeal at the 
‘best only-to interest and:curiosity, or in rare.cases to wonder. 
. The personality that uses the instrument and the character: 
that responds to the discipline are essential conditions of 
success in. the instruction. Motives must be inspired and 
stimulated that lie. deeper. and are more constraining 
than merely intellectual interest or ambition to succeed in 
life. re ee : 
Humanism may be offered in the form of moral teaching in 
place of the Christian religion. Yet the substance of human- 
ism is part of our Christian inheritance, and the disposition to 
respond to its teachings is largely due to active or lingering. 
Christian influences. The values, principles and ideals which 
humanism inculcates, however enriched by other cultures and 
informed by growing knowledge, have only become estab~ 
lished—-and that how imperfectly eee all the ‘influences 
which have enabled us to speak of our Christian civilisation. 
Moreover, man and the universe are neither self-sufficient nor 
self-explanatory. They are dependent. Above all, the sense 
of duty carries with it an authority which arises mainly from 
the sense of “ givenness.” Happily it is still widely recog- 
nised as the Voice of God. Humanism at the best arranges 
in a vase and then waters by subordinate care flowers that 
have been gathered from the living tree of Christian faith.and- 
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life. They will wither eventually if broken off from their 
vital root. i 

Faith is the essential spring of human and intellectual 
progress. Itis the only means by which the gains of education 
can be effectively carried beyond the school to the entire 
sphere of human life in which the children will have to play 
an ever-increasingly active part. Their ability to do so will 
be dependent upon the inner faith which inspires their per- 
sonality and is moulding their character, Faith is the. only 
energy which can carry the influences of the school out to'the 
home, the neighbourhood and the community, above all to 
mankind. Moreover, Faith is the great unifier of knowledge, 
and this will be increasingly necessary as new fields of know- 
ledge become added to the school curriculum. Professor 
Ernest Barker has impressively warned us of the danger of | 
“ the fractioning of education.” - (Address to the Council of 
the Institute of Christian Education, December 1938.) If the 
synthesis of knowledge is difficult, the synthesis of knowledge 
and life is still more difficult. Wholeness of life is the great 
gift of the Christian religion. 

Mr. Herbert Read, in his Annals of Innocence and Ex- 
perience, has given an account of his discovery that.“ a valid 
analogy existed between the order of the Universe, the order- 
of Art, and the order of Conduct. Goodness is living Beauty— 
life ordered on the same principles of rhythm and harmony 
that are implicit in a work of art.” The Christian religion, by 
its pervasive and comprehensive influence, is the most potent 
unifier of Truth, Beauty and Goodness. If this urgent task is 
to be discharged, concentrated and concerted efforts must be 
made to remove the present hindrances and to supply certain 
essential facilities. l l 

1. In too many cases religious education comes too late if 
‘it only begins in the school. All social welfare work, and 
especially religious education, should begin in the homes, and 
should be able to count upon the intelligent co-operation of 
the parents, espécially of the mothers. One of our most serious 
social drawbacks at present has arisen from the fact that 
national and civic endeavours, inaugurated to supplement 
and carry forward the initial work of the home, have gone far 
to supersede and supplant it. This is true even of secular 
education. The work of schools, especially in regard to 
domestic economy, has been so far isolated that the children 
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abandon. the lessons of the school when they leave it, and fall 
back into the habits of the home. Hence, for example, the 
painstaking attempts of cookery and housewifery teachers in 
the schools to a large extent fail to counteract the hand-to- 
mouth habits of the home. Moreover, it has been found - 
necessary to establish schools of mothercraft. Surely the 
religious influence of the mother should have somewhat 
similar stimulation and guidance. The mother should from 
the first implant in her children the habits and attitudes 
which should prepare the way for and second the teaching 
ofthe schools. The simple prayers of childhood should be 
taught and heard by the mother. Failing this, the efforts of 
the school will be neutralised by the ignorance and indifference 
of the home. Here is a great task, not for public authorities, 
but for the Churches. Multitudes of young mothers gather 
weekly in such societies as the Mothers’ Union and the 
Women’s Own. A great force of Sisters, Deaconesses and 
voluntary workers is employed in these societies. Highly- 
trained efforts should be made to prepare.young mothers to 
give this initial religious instruction to their children, and 
influence them to undertake it. The home should prepare for, 
co-operate with, and confirm the work of the school, not 
ignore and perhaps counteract it. 

2. Religious Education, despite the noble and devoted 
efforts of the best teachers and the time given to it in ele- 
mentary schools, is still imperfectly provided for under too 
many Local Education Authorities. It is almost altogether 
neglected in many secondary schools, with their crowded 
curriculum and their bias towards physical science and 
practical efficiency. Happily, the concerted efforts of Local 
Education Authorities, teachers, and Churches have led to the 
provision of agreed and improved syllabuses of religious 
instruction. Provision of these, and the use of them, should 
be. made universal. Daily worship as well as instruction 
should also be universal and equally cared for.. While direct- 
ing attention to this need, a tribute should be paid to what is 
already being done in the schools, and to the improvements 
which in many places are being carried forward. Much more 
is being done in the schools than they are credited with by 
earnest but sometimes ill-informed critics. If I may venture 
to say so, it is the Local Education Authorities above all 
that need to be stimulated to give greater attention to 
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this work and greater support to the teachers in carrying 
it on. 

3. Of equal, and perhaps of even greater importance, is the 
preparation of teachers to give religious instruction, and the ` 
subsequent provision of adequate aids to them in giving it. 
In regard to this, the municipal training colleges have for the 
most part been negligent. Nor have the universities as yet 
taken their full part in providing the means of acquiring and 
refreshing the requisite knowledge for teachers both in train- 
ing and subsequently. In this reference, the valuable work of 
the Association for Adult Religious Education must be grate- 
fully acknowledged, and it may be hoped that when peace is 
restored, the university colleges which have hitherto felt 
unable to co-operate with this work will do so. Only teachers 
who are willing to give religious instruction and are prepared 
for doing so, should be called upon to give it. Specific pro- 
posals in regard to all these necessities have been made by the 
Conference of Anglicans and Free Churchmen which has been 
meeting for several years, and an account of these proposals 
was given by me in THe Conremporary Review of February 
1939. There is no need to repeat this information. It only 
remains to be said that the proposals met with a large 
measure of sympathy throughout the country, and especially | 
that they have been welcomed by the representatives both of 
the Anglican Church and of the Free Churches. The Con- 
ference is taking active measures to secure their authoritative 
acceptance, to lay them before the President of the Board of 
Education, and to take suitable action for carrying them into 
- effect. . 

4. Not least of all, co-operation must succeed controversies 
on religious education between Churches and religious 
societies. Happily this co-operation is steadily and rapidly 
growing, as has been instanced by the agreement of the Con- 
ference on Religious Education and the general support it 
has already received. The ending of long-standing contro- 
versies must be brought about by mutual understanding and 
appreciation of the points of view concerned. Unless steady 
efforts are made on all hands to lay aside prejudices and to 
satisfy what is right and reasonable in the demands made 
from different points of view, co-operation will be only half- 
hearted and suspicious. The whole concern of religious eduéa-~ 
tion must be rescued from prejudice, bigotry and bitterness. 
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The unification of the national system of education has long 
been desired, not merely by Local Education Authorities but 
by an increasing number of those who, on conscientious 
grounds, have supported Anglican non-provided schools, and 
made sacrifices in their behalf. Despite such efforts, many of 
them are being handed over to the Authorities at the present 
time, and undoubtedly the financial effect of the War will be 
greatly to extend and hasten this process. 

What should be done to satisfy the upholders of non-pro- 
vided schools that their trust has been fulfilled and that its 
fulfilment is substantially guaranteed for thefuture? I venture 
to make the following suggestions : 


1. That universal religious instruction and worship in schools 
should be guaranteed. 

2. That committees of administrators, teachers, clergy and 
ministers should be charged by every L.E.A. with the task both 

. of preparing and of supervising religious instruction. And this 
not as outsiders impatiently critical of the work of the teachers, 
but in helpful advisory co-operation with them. 

3. That especially in secondary schools, but not exclusively in 
them, teachers specially trained to give religious instruction 
should be appointed. 

4. The use of the Anson by-law, which provides for the with- 
drawal of scholars at the request of their parents on stated days 
to attend instruction in churches should not merely be tolerated, 
but encouraged and brought into general operation. 


The integrity, unity and autonomy of the schools must by 
all means be preserved, but subject to this the bridge between 
the schools and the Churches should be welcomed and 
strengthened. In support of this I would quote with approval 
what was said by Mr. (now Sir) Michael Sadler in 1909, when 
paying a tribute to the eminent services of the late Dr. J. H. 
Rigg. “ He knew, and made others know, that the inner life 
of the great religious societies is a necessary factor in religious 
education, and that the task of the State is, not to compete 
with the religious bodies, but to welcome their aid and extend 
their opportunities of service.” In the course of the prolonged 
education controversy, the Rt. Hon. Reginald McKenna, then 
President of the Board of Education, proposed in 1907 to 
enact “ Contracting out ” by compulsion for the non-provided 
schools. I would venture to suggest that Coming in by per- 
suasion and satisfaction should be substituted for this. Where 
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denominational schools survive, as they will do, they should 
share all the benefits of the national system. The one condi- 
tion upon which the general acceptance of this plan must 
depend is that Roman Catholic schools throughout the 
country should not be treated as suitable provision for the 
attendance of Protestant children, but that sufficient school 
accommodation should be provided elsewhere. If this be done, 
not only the financial stringency caused by the War but the 
united endeavour to secure both the ends of religious educa- 
tion and the generous expansion of our national education 
system as a whole will, Í am convinced, bring about the 
superseding of controversy by general co-operation. 

To conclude, I would repeat that in our attempts to im- 
prove religious education we must on no account belittle the 
work that is already being done. In addition, the aim must 
be to further fruitful co-operation and not to import irritating 
interference. Above all, we must not separate the interests of 
religious and moral instruction from the entire work of educa- 
tion seeking for its all-round and continuous development. 
The success of education depends upon the awakening of the 
spirit, both of wonder and of worship. These two are inti- 
mately bound together, and unhappily the conditions under 
which great multitudes of the people are still living are hostile 
to both. The time has come when all citizens of goodwill 
should go forward shoulder to shoulder to strengthen the: 
influences which: call out and foster these indispensable and 
conjoined attitudes, and so to alter the whole environment 
of the people that, instead of thwarting them, it may stimulate 
and sustain them. No task is more urgent than this. 

J. Scotr Livcett. 


FRIENDLY ENEMY ALIENS. : 


HE position of enemy aliens in this country has been 

repeatedly discussed in Parliament and has formed the 

subject of much controversy in the press. The increas- 
ingly critical comments about the treatment meted out to 
them were at least contributory in bringing about the change 
at the Home Office when Sir John Anderson was succeeded 
by Mr. Herbert Morrison. At first sight it might seem strange 
that time was found at all to discuss the position of enemy 
aliens whilst we were in the midst of a terrible struggle. There 
is no need, however, for the gift of second-sight to recognise 
that, beneath the question of their treatment, there lies the 
very principle of our fight for freedom. The policy of “ intern- 
ing the lot” adopted—under military pressure, be it admitted— 
by Sir John Anderson on June 21st, 1940, caused concern 
here ‘as among our friends overseas, and wide circles asked for 
a reversal of the policy. 

When war breaks out the position of a civilian enemy alien 
is fixed by the Aliens Order of 1920. He will be interned for 
the duration, which means in practice that he will be im- 
prisoned in a camp. As a civilian he will, however, be kept 
separate from ordinary prisoners of war who have been taken 
in the course of fighting, and his treatment will be slightly 
preferential. Both categories might be repatriated in exchange 
for nationals who are similarly interned by the enemy. This 
war, however, is not a war between sovereign states with both 
sides adhering more or less to the accepted rules of interna- 
tional law. It is Hitler’s War, which means that we are faced 
with a foe who recognises none of the old standards. It is a 
Revolution waging war, and the revolutionists, call them 
Nazis or Fascists, are not necessarily the nationals of Germany 
and Italy. The “ nationality,” as shown by a passport, does 
not make a man an adherent of Hitler’s revolutionary army. 
There are many who are technically speaking “ German 
nationals ” whose conscience told them to reject Nazism and 
to join hands with the democracies in fighting Hitler. Like 
the old wars of Religion, this war is truly a crusade for 
Liberty. The crusaders are all the men and women, whatever 
their passport, who stand for the democratic principles of 
freedom. 


The truth of this is generally accepted. “‘ We have,” said 


A 
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Mr. Eden, the Secretary for War, “no quarrel with the Ger- 
man people, but there can be no lasting peace until Nazism 
and all it stands for in oppression, cruelty and broken faith, 
is banished from the earth.” In accordance with this state- 
ment of general policy Mr. Chamberlain’s Government 
decided upon a careful discrimination between the enemy 
aliens. Rumour will have it that the Home Secretary who 
retired at the outbreak of the War had favoured a policy of 
general internment. The Government, however, faithful to 
their principles, decided otherwise. Every sympathiser with 
the enemy, be his passport German or British, was interned, 
The rest of the enemy aliens were brought before tribunals 
which decided about their future: loyal friends of this 
country and genuine enemies of Hitler were to remain free. 
Somewhat unfortunately they were styled “ friendly enemy 
aliens.” They were free to join in the common struggle against 
Hitler, a struggle which to most of them had begun some seven 
years before Britain was forced to declare war upon Nazi 
Germany. It is to the lasting honour of this country that a 
judicial system was thus adopted to decide each individual 
case according to its merits and in the light of the declared 
high principles for which we are fighting. 

The tribunals worked smoothly and quickly separated the 
few doubtful cases (called “ A” category) from those whose 
loyalty to this country was fully proved (“ C”) and a third 
category (“ B”) which was to be subject to certain travel 
restrictions. The fact that, in the midst of a war, each 
individual could personally explain his or her case to a tri- 
bunal which was presided over by a judge won the admiration 
of every adherent of a society based on law and gave the lie 
to the old dictum inter arma silent leges. Even in this com- 
paratively small issue the British nation had shown the world 
that it stood by its declared principles of the reign of law. 

The overwhelming majority of “ enemy aliens ” were found 
to be friendly ones. Most of them had come here as refugees 
from Nazi oppression to find at least temporary refuge in this 
island. They knew the enemy better perhaps than most of the 
nations now fighting Nazism, because they had suffered un- 
speakable cruelty from Hitler. As far as they were allowed’ 
they joined in the common effort as scientists, research 
workers, stretcher bearers, nurses, members of the Auxiliary 
Military Pioneer Corps, etc. If the tribunals met with criticism 
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at all it was on account of a few isolated cases where a “ C” 
might have been given instead of a “ B.” The method, how- 
ever, of discrimination by tribunal stood the test: not a 
single case has become known of a man or woman of the “ C” 
category who has been found wanting in loyalty. Surely this 
is decisive. There is, of course, nothing miraculous about this 
fact to anyone who is aware of the supervision of foreigners 
which is carried out conscientiously, carefully and continually 
by both the Home Office and the special division of Scotland 
Yard. 

At the beginning of 1940 some reactionary circles felt 
strong enough to launch an anti-“ alien ” campaign. While 
the lack of real news in those days might have been partly 
responsible the net result was at first the widespread dismissal 
of nurses, voluntary helpers with the A.R.P. services, etc. 
The police authorities—amongst them the gallant officer in 
charge of the Metropolitan Police—stated that the tribunals 
had done completely satisfactory work. The Home Office, 
however, remained strangely silent. If Sir John Anderson can . 
claim the honour of having been the Minister responsible for 
the just and judicial system of the tribunals, he must equally 
bear the responsibility for the subsequent dishonour of indis- 
criminate internment. He could easily have stemmed the flood 
in time. The Home Secretary has very wide powers to intern 
whomsoever he thinks a possible danger; he has also at his 
disposal detailed reports on every foreigner in this country. 
If he had reminded the press of these facts and told the public 
of them; if he had only unfolded the story of which, inci- 
dentally, every Home Secretary can justly be proud, of how 
every foreigner is scrutinised on his landing and at the occa- 
sion of every subsequent renewal of his permit to stay or to 
engage in such and such a business, there could never have 
developed any panic. As it was, the public knew next to 
nothing of this. Instead they read of the Nazi-inspired 
traitors in Norway and Holland where weak Governments 
had not dared to lock up their Fascists in time. Ignorance of 
the true state of affairs in France made the French 
desertion come like a thunder-clap. The panic thus caused 
made the public readily accept anything that seemed to make 
for greater security, and the anti-alien campaign bore rich 
fruit. Thus it came about that the great rebirth of this nation, 
its wonderful assertion of will-power led by the new Prime 
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Minister—happenings which he had every right to: call 
“ Britain’s finest hour ”—show one dark blot. In their. 
anxiety to make quite sure that the back door was bolted, Mr. 
Churchill’s Government allowed the wholesale internment of 
those to take place whom an independent tribunal had found 
to be loyal friends of this country and bitter foes of Hitler. 
June 21st, 1940, will for ever be remembered as the day of 
France’s fall. On the same day, in this country, Sir John 
Anderson gave way to military pressure and ordered the 
internment of all “ German ” men between the ages of sixteen 
and seventy. It is regrettable that he did not think it possible 
to evade this pressure—honourably admitted by his spokes- 
man in the Lords, the Duke of Devonshire—by bringing so 
great a question of principle before the Cabinet. This is a simple 
deduction from the fact that several Cabinet Ministers tried 
to intervene with the Home Secretary on behalf of friends to 
save them from internment and from the destruction of their 
work which was, in some cases, of importance to this country. 
I know of two such interventions which took place a full week 
after the Home Secretary had handed the friendly “ enemy 
aliens ” to the War Office. No such steps would have been 
taken if the Ministers in question had previously had an 
opportunity of discussing the policy of indiscriminate intern- 
ment. ; 
The story of what happened to Hitler’s victims who now 
became the victims of panic in this country is sad enough. To 
speak of Hitler’s victims is not mere rhetoric. Amongst the. 
men interned as suspect of Nazi leanings (what other excuse 
could there be?) were many who had fled from Himmler’s 
concentration camps, men whose sufferings had been cited in 
the British Government’s White Paper on Nazi cruelties 
issued after the outbreak of the War. I saw men who had lost 
an eye under Nazi “ treatment,” others who were limping and 
showed ugly scars on their body. What they felt when they 
were sent to an internment camp I need not describe. At one 
time some 12,500 men and 3,800 women were interned in the 
Isle of Man, while some 9,400 had been deported overseas. 
These friends of this country were treated as prisoners of war, 
not as civilian internees, and came in contact with convinced 
Nazis and Nazi sailors. They were heavily guarded by 
soldiers, including the Guards, complete with rifle and 
bayonet. Youngsters of sixteen, old men of seventy ; sick 
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people (including open T.B.), infantile yet harmless idiots ; 
men who had been in this country since their earliest youth, 
others who were simply here in order to wait for their promised 
American visa; anybody who could possibly be “ enemy 
alien,” not excluding Czechs and Poles, were herded together 
and forced to live in improvised camps behind barbed wire, 
on insufficient rations, with bad sanitary and almost no 
medical arrangements. They were told they could write two 
letters a week on prisoner-of-war paper, write to Germany if 
they liked by prisoner-of-war mail. Would they be exchanged, 
one day, they asked themselves, as prisoners of war and de- 
livered up to their Nazi torturer ? Deportations were carried 
out—address: c/o Prisoners of War, Australia or Canada as 
the case might be. The Dominions which had made arrange- 
ments to receive captured Nazi soldiers and airmen suddenly 
saw arriving a pitiful lot of refugees from Nazi oppression—if, 
indeed, they arrived. The 4randora Star, bound for Australia, 
was torpedoed on July 2nd, eleven days after the fateful 
decision of wholesale internment. 

When the news was given out a week after the event the 
public became aware for the first time that refugees too were 
deported. The majority of the latter aboard had been 
drowned, while the Nazi seamen got away with the boats. 
The outcry these facts caused stopped further deportations 
which had been going on as late as July 10. The internees, 
however, were not informed of this. It is by now well known 
that the deported were not asked if they agreed—for many of 
them it meant separation from their parents or wives or the 
loss of their American visa. One of the few anti-Nazi sur- 
vivors of the Arandora Star told me that many of his friends 
thought at first that they were being sent to the Isle of Man! 
Many children have been sent overseas though their parents 
were neither asked nor informed. If it took a man sent to the 
Isle of Man thirty-one days before he was able to receive the 
first communication from his wife in London—even to-day an 
internee’s letter takes on the average ten to fourteen days— 
we can well imagine that many a mother had to wait two or 
three months before she received the first direct news from 
her child. 

Practically all of the men and women thus interned had 
previously been recognised as friends and helpers of this 
country. Is it surprising that people who knew what was 
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questions? “Does England,” one Cabinet Minister was 
pointedly asked, “ does England in her finest hour fight her 
sincerest friends?” Is it strange that a German refugee 
writer of the standing of Robert Neumann heralded a camp 
news-sheet with these words: “ Let the Mooragh Times be 
a witness of how a great nation thought it right—for the first 
time in the long centuries of its heroic history—to begin a war 
for the liberation of Western civilisation by imprisoning the 
most embittered enemies of its own enemies.” When Dr. 
Neumann called the camp paper a document of shame for the 
internees’ prison warders he did not know that it would be 
forbidden to take a copy out of the camp. Nor did he dream 
that released internees would be asked to sign a declaration 
binding them not to reveal anything about the state of affairs 
in the camp (this procedure was dropped when attacked by 
the News Chronicle). That such attempts at stifling the 
freedom of the spirit and at interference with the dictates of 
conscience were made at all is one of the darkest chapters in 
this dark story. . . 

There is one bright light shining through the darkness. 

When the public was informed of these happenings it enforced 
a change. The fact that this information became available 
bears witness to the freedom of the press. The fact of it leading 
to a change testifies to the soundness of the democratic prin- 
ciple even in time of war. It was principally through the 
Manchester Guardian, the News Chronicle, and weeklies like 
the New Statesman and The Spectator, that the public was 
informed of the sufferings of the internees. It must be stated, 
however, that the Daily Telegraph missed the opportunity of 
fulfilling what seems to me to be the noblest duty of an inde- 
pendent journal—to give information, even if this might in- 
convenience a particular set of a particular party. Clear- 
thinking men had raised their voice in protest at a time when 
the panic still gripped the public. Viscount Cecil, several 
trade union leaders, Sir Andrew McFadyean, the Bishop of 
Chichester and many others belong to this group. They were 
joined later by some of the finest brains of this country, public- 
spirited men who willingly served on committees to better the 
internees’ lot. Amongst them were Mr. Justice Asquith, Lord 
Lytton and Sir Cecil Hurst. As far as I know there was only 
one man who persisted, to the very end, in defending the 
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indiscriminate policy of wholesale internment-——Lord Winter- 
ton. The sound sense of the public, however, demanded 
and achieved an improvement in camp conditions; depor- 
tations were cancelled and slight chances of possible release 
were promised in a White Paper that at first contained 
eighteen strictly limited paragraphs. The Home Secretary, 
finally, was given a different department. It has rightly 
been said that this cannot be called a reparation for what 
happened, for the simple reason that there is no reparation 
for suicides and misery and hardship. For some reason it 
has been deemed wise not to name the men who first forced 
the hand of the Home Secretary and who subsequently were 
responsible for the way the policy of “ interning the lot ” was 
carried out. 

The glaring cases of material hardship having been recti- 
fied, can the new Home Secretary consider the policy towards 
the friendly “ enemy aliens ” as settled ? In truth, the main 
source of resentment remains. It is the moral rather than the 
harsh material side of the internment policy. The reason why 
they were interned was obviously that they were not trusted. 
They can now apply for release if they are able to prove not 
their loyalty but their usefulness to this country. If they are 
able, and if there are no special reasons telling against them, 
they will be released and will automatically be considered 
trustworthy again. It is not difficult to imagine the resent- 
ment such a policy must cause in every man or woman of self- 
respect. Recruiting officers actually went from camp to camp 
to ask the internees to join the A.M.P.C. If they join up they 
will be freed. Only as an afterthought did it occur to the out- 
going Home Secretary to add a new paragraph 19 to his White 
Paper and thus provide for the release of prominent anti- . 
Nazi writers. Surely this criterion—whether a man is anti- 
Nazi and loyal to this country—is the only one that can 
honourably be applied. The friends of this country, the 
enemies of Hitler, should be freed, irrespective of their “ use- 
fulness.” This could easily be done if only the files of the 
Home Office were used. A commission, interviewing each 
internee in his camp, could speedily settle the whole un- 
fortunate situation. 

Instead, the new Home Secretary declared he regarded the 
opportunity of enlistment in the Pioneer Corps the appro- 
priate method of providing for the internees. “ If men,” he 
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told the House, “ are part of a disciplined military force, the 
dangers to security are very much less.” In spite of such 
continued mistrust and the obvious, yet never clarified, 
difficulties inherent in the legal status of a “German” 
national (expressly marked as such in his military passport) 
who joins the British army, the response has been truly 
impressive. It was just the feeling of enforced idleness in 
the midst ‘of this War for Freedom which many interned 
friends of our cause found unbearable. It may thus be ex- 
pected that even the recruiting officer sent over to Canada 
who will invite deported internees to join up will meet with 
much success, And yet the main issue has not been touched 
so far. It remains alien to English law that the innocent have 
to prove themselves innocent, and there is surely no reason to 
depart from it in the case of people who have been, in Mr. 
Wedgwood’s words, “ vetted over and over again.” Mr. 
Wedgwood went so far as to say that any danger to security 
from these carefully supervised people “is smaller, indeed, 
than it would be from an equal number of English people.” 
Since the Home Secretary stated that he takes no pleasure 
in the fact that genuine friends of this country are interned 
there seems ground for hope that he will free them as quickly 
as he can. The freeing of Britain’s friends will save this 
country much money and more than that: it will save her 
honour ; it will win ardent supporters of our fight against 
Hitler—and who will be responsible for losing one such 
helper? The old judicial system had worked to the satisfac- 
tion of the authorities in charge of the security of this country. 
By returning to it Mr. Herbert Morrison will wipe out a blot 
that- has all too long been disfiguring the clean shield of 
Britain, 
Arcus. 


THOMAS MANN AND THE NAZIS. 


SMALL book could be written about Thomas Mann’s 

relations to the Nazi régime, and would form a very 

interesting indirect commentary on it. He is probably 
the writer whom the Nazis most dislike; he is the very 
antipole of the assertive, dogmatic, militant, volkhafte 
Dichter of their dreams. Before 1933 he was generally 
regarded, at home as well as abroad, as being the greatest 
living German novelist, and (with Gerhart Hauptmann) one 
of the two most representative German writers. In the 
English-speaking world at any rate he still has that reputa- 
tion, which is reflected in the number of works that still 
continue to be written about him. 

Mann’s record has been a strange one. In the Great War he 
came forward as the champion of the German cause, and on 
the strength of two books which appeared during its course 
was even looked upon as a jingo by the men of the Left, 
including his own brother Heinrich. The first of these, 
Friedrich und die grosse Koalition, planned long before as a 
novel, appeared in October 1914 as an essay. This historic 
parable was a defence of Frederick the Great (whose popu- 
larity in Germany only came several years later) against the 
Misstrauen der Welt, as the author himself put it. The other 
was the Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen (1918) in which 
Mann championed German Kultur against western Zivilisa- 
tion. The preface contained a statement which makes strange 
reading in the light of the author’s development during the 
following decade : 

I record my deep conviction that the German people will never 
be able to love political democracy ... and that the much-decried 
authoritarian state is the form of state most suitable to the 
German people, 

One of the best known parts is the section of sixteen pages 
headed Der Zivilisationsliterat, in which the voice might 
almost be that of a Nazi ideologue of to-day : 

The type of this German adherent of literary civilisation is, 
naturally, our radical man of letters, the man whom I have become 
accustomed to call the “ Zivilisationsliterat.” 

+ * * * * 

Asa matter of fact the word “ Zivilisationsliterat ” is a pleonasm. 

For as I have already said, civilisation and literature are one and 
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the same thing. No one is a “ Literat” without instinctively 
detesting the individuality of Germany and feeling himself an ally 
of the imperium of civilisation ; more precisely, to be a “ Literat ” 
is to be already half a Frenchman.... 
* * * * * 
The radical “ Literat ” of Germany belongs then body and soul 
to the entente, to the imperium of civilisation. 


The Fortschritt such a man talks of, the Demokratisierung 
Deutschlands, is really its Entdeutschung. 

For all that, the Right wing was never quite sure of Mann, 
was always rather suspicious of this particular ally. No 
wonder either, when we consider another passage in the book, 
where the voice of Thomas Mann, the good European, is 


heard : 


It is no merit of mine, if it is no cause for blame, that the 
intimately and exclusively German was never adequate for me, 
that I had no real use for it. My blood demanded European 
stimulants. In artistic and literary matters my love for things 
German begins precisely at the point where they become possible 
and valid in a European sense, capable of European effects, 
accessible to every European. 


After all, democracy was the logical consequence of his way 
of thinking, and as someone has said, if the republic had not 
been there he would have invented it for himself: His con- 
version, however, took some time, and it was not till four 
years after the end of the war that he delivered his speech, 
Von deutscher Republik, dedicated to Gerhart Hauptmann on 
his sixtieth birthday. In the next ten years his prestige and 
influence grew and grew. If in the first years of the republic 
. Hauptmann had been the leading literary and intellectual 
figure, gradually his influence receded and Thomas Mann 
became the representative of his time and country. His 
second great novel, Der Zauberberg, appeared in 1924. In 
1929 he received the Nobel prize, and in that year the popular 
edition of his Buddenbrooks reached its millionth copy. As a 
veritable ambassador of the Republic he undertook journeys 
to the European capitals. 

When the Nazis came to power there could be no place in 
Germany for him, though at first nothing happened. In April 
1933 he delivered an address on Wagner. It was at first 
favourably received, and Mann went off for a Mediterranean 
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holiday. Then in a few days a campaign of criticism and 
protest started, and he just stayed abroad, not officially 
banished but a voluntary exile. The story of his graceful 
acceptance of a doctorate of the University of Bonn, and of 
the correspondence between him and the Dean of the Faculty 
on its cancellation under the new order, can be read in his 
works. His later movements will not be discussed here, the 
“ honourable haven,” which, according to his own words, he 
found in Switzerland, or the experiences beyond the seas of 
what The Times has called “that enthusiastic young 
American, Thomas Mann.” 

His latest little book, Tis War (London, 1940), contains an 
utter and complete condemnation of. all that National 
Socialism stands for, and of its “ handful of perverted and 
bloody-minded men.” He confronts the German people with 
its inescapable responsibility : “ No nation can, in the last 
resort, be forced.” His great problem is the problem of us 
all—how that people, or at any rate the great bulk of it, has 
apparently come to accept the Nazi aims, and if not to approve, 
at any rate to condone the Nazi methods of attaining them. 
Mann is here, if possible more than ever, the passionate 
advocate of democracy—not only of democracy within the 
nations, but of a super-national democracy, “ the Confedera- 
tion of Europe.” 

What will be given now is an outline of the Nazi attitude 
towards him ; and the trouble the critics take with him, and 
the space they devote to him, will be specially noted. Thomas 
Mann may well be said to serve as a text for some of the Nazi 
vapourings. He represents, for instance, “ das Unwirkliche ” 
of Paul Fechter’s book (Geschichte der deutschen Literatur vom 
Naturalismus bis zur Literatur des Unwirklichen, Leipzig, 
1935); he is “der führende Mann in dieser Literatur des 
Unwirklichen.” The antithesis of Wirklichkeit and Unwirk- 
lichkeit is found with many of the Nazi critics. Fechter makes 
quite plain the sense in which he applies the term to 
Mann : 


Caught up in his world of unreality, remote from life, he found 
no approach to the new reality of Germany: he renounced the 
world from which he sprang and went abroad. The expatriation 
which the Reich then pronounced against him put the final seal 
on a fate that had long been decided from the literary side. 
Thomas Mann’s speeches and essays after he left Germany have 
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nothing more in common with the reality of the coun and its 
spiritual existence. 


Walther Linden (Geschichte der deutschen Literatur von den 
Anfangen bis zur Gegenwart, Leipzig, 1937) gives only two- 
thirds of a page to Mann, and he sums up: 


Thomas Mann is the classical example of a literary virtuoso of 
“ enlightened ” type, a more impressive example since he shows 
in the technicalities of his craft a real talent, which slowly atrophies ` 
through its complete rootlessness. The road from Buddenbrooks 
by way of Der Zauberberg to Joseph is at the same time the down- 
ward road of the author, Mann. 


Christian Jenssen (Deutsche Dichtung der Gegenwart, Leipzig, 
1936) devotes two of his 127 pages to the demolition of Mann, 
concluding with the words : ‘ a 


His works do not reveal the greatness and power K3 life in clarify- 
ing illumination or tragic convulsion, but they result in an estrange- 
ment from the vital forces, not least because they have no roots in 
native soil, in national life and religious conviction. 


Professor Franz Koch (Geschichte deutscher Dichtung, Ham- 
burg, 1937) has two full pages on him, the keynote being the ` 
well-known contrast between Dichter on the one hand and 
Literat or Schriftsteller on the other : 


Not often is the difference between mere authorship and true 
creative art so manifest as in the work of Thomas Mann, where 
great artistic power is not supported by an adequate content, so 
that in the end it petrifies in virtuosity and technique, and the 
term “ Zivilisationsliterat,” originally coined for Heinrich Mann, 
comes to apply in full measure to himself. . 


Like the others, he stresses that Mann is above all a “ Schilderer 
des Verfalls ” and he comments on Der Zauberberg : 


Only individualism in decay, the loosening of all ties, could 
produce a work which presumes such unusual sympathy with the 
phenomena of decline, such “ sympathy with death.” 


His summing-up brings the usual charge that Mann’s work is 
not constructive but destructive : i 
His work is not rooted in depth of feeling, in. all-embraced and 


all-embracing life, but in the bloodless space of solitary intellect, 
which is a different thing from creative genius. Hence his work... 
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is powerful enough to destroy a world order but not to build up a 
new one. 


Adolf Bartels (Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, Brunswick, 
1934) gives three pages between them to the brothers Heinrich 
and Thomas Mann. His opening words are in his usual anti- 
Semitic style, and contain a remarkable piece of deduction, 
while he sums`up his verdict on Thomas in a very drastic 
sentence : 


The transition to Jewry is furnished by the brothers Heinrich 
and Thomas Mann-——their father was a merchant and senator, but 
their mother Portuguese, and therefore possibly not without 
Jewish and negro blood, and they both married Jewesses. .. . 
The truth is: Thomas Mann once, in Buddenbrooks, wrote a 
good regional novel, which was to be sure overrated and must in 
‘many respects be taken with caution, but that was the end of him. 


Hellmuth Langenbucher ignores Thomas Mann in his 
literary histories, but-in another book, Friedrich Lienhard und 
sein Anteil am Kampf wm die deutsche Erneuerung (Hamburg, 
1935), he makes a furious attack on Hans Naumann for his: - 
treatment of the brothers Mann and Lienhard respectively in 
the fifth edition of his Deutsche Dichtung der Gegenwart 
(Stuttgart, 1931): 


Whilst Hans Naumann pays to writers like Heinrich and Thomas 
Mann, with whom national-socialist Germany has long closed its 
account, the tribute that “with their novels they rendered a 
higher service” (“ by thus exposing shallowness and corruption 
they served a new ethic and a new spiritual force and prepared the 
way for a new philosophy and its literature ””) he calls Lienhard’s 
Spielmann “ the insignificant philosophy of a somewhat fusty 
Quest of the Grail.” 


In producing his sixth edition Professor Naumann makes 
in a long preface a fervent confession of the full Nazi faith in 
the correct Nazi terminology. But as one of those “ late 
awakened, and long stricken with blindness” (uns spät 
Erwachten und lang Verblendeten) he was faced with many 
difficulties, not the least being the treatment of Heinrich and 
Thomas Mann. To allow praise of Heinrich’s satiric novels to 
stand would be an unforgivable sin: satire is not a Nazi 
literary form. Such satire of their régime as he exercised on 
that which preceded it is a nightmarish impossibility. And so 

VoL. cLIx, 5 
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by a “piece , of- skilful. tacking | the sentence: referred; to. nhove 7 

was given quite a differėnt turn. The opening words : t And - 
yet Heinrich and. Thomas Mann rendered with their novéls 4 
higher service”? became “ And yet- they rendered with their , 
novels a higher service. .;.”, the “ they ” beirig a number of - 


writers already. mentioned, ’ Bierbaum, Hofinannsthal; ;and . 


others. The case of Thomas i was even more sérious. ' In: the .. 
fifth edition. ‘Naumann had devoted twelve pages:to.him, and- `` 
most of.it was kept, but what’ had to go was the glowing» 

peroration « of twenty-four lines. For-those who admire Mann 
it will be so welcome that it'may be given here ï in full: | 


- It will be agreed that in- all these things Thomas, Mann i is eating 

only with himself, but also that, his immense egotism. has’ not been 

. denied the prize of highest mastery. All thatthe Says: of the 

. dignity, reputation and mastery of. Gustay Aschenbach, fate hag 

_in the meantime bestowed on him in fullest measure.. It has: ‘given 
him something of the position ‘of an official educator, a preceptor 

` < in the noblest sense, for Germany and far beyond Germany, so that 

‘his creative work at times even became subordinate to those ex? 

pressions of his views, inspired by the highest sense of responsibility, 
which are a most essential part of him. Indeed, Friedrich und dig 
grosse Koalition as, well as certain parts of the critical Betrachtungeit 

eines Unpolitischen, cannot possibly be divorced, from his purely 

literary production, together with which they helped to create hig 

: 7... present. position. He has become a guardian of real culture and ‘of 
_ true humanity. like Gerhart. Hauptmann, with whom: he is readily’ 

, associated in this respect on public’ occasions~only that he attacks, 

. formulates and challenges more forcibly and effectively. He has! 
. becòme a supreme Keeper of the Seal of responsibility and cons 

science like Stefan George, whom he resembles in_ self-discipline. 
‘and the noblest ideals of form and. culture. -And if it be permitted: 

to say this too—it is no longer the congregation. ‘of the elect alone, 

` > which listens to his word, but also the wide company of those who 
once had no understanding for Tonio Kroger: the blond and blue; 

eyed—Hans ‘Hansen and Inge Holm. ` 


So Naumann wrote in 1931. -He sacrificed in- his new ‘editions 
in 1933 the essential declaration of his final judgment on: 
Mann’s achievement. But.yet- he did not give. satisfaction, 
and the Nazi critics protested, against the space still devoted: 
to Mann. He could, in fact, have.satisfied them:only in. one 
way—by saying in nearly every respect the exact opposite of 
- what he had said before. Truly the way of the convert is woe 
H. G. ÅTKINS. > 
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“THE “EVOLUTION OF NEUTRALITY. 
‘VT has become a matter of all too common experience of 
.Ẹ recent years that the morality and even the political 
~ sagacity of governments falls lamentably and often 
dangerously below the average standard set by the more 
enlightened of the people they govern. This should not be 
surprising in England where election to Parliament is still 

` dependent rather upon wealth, birth or assertiveness, than 
upon ability, experience or genius. But we have witnessed 
the same evil at work abroad: in the dictatorship countries, 
including the U.S.S.R., leaders, conscious of their limitations, 
have stamped out criticism. i 

I believe that it is because of the lag between the good sense 
of peoples and the actions of governments that there is a 
growing feeling that the time is ripe for a new guarantee of 
fundamental rights. This feeling has been expressed and a 
“Charter” has been formulated in Mr. Wells’s pamphlet 
The Rights of Man. As he points out, the method of the 
petition, the method of securing concrete redress for concrete 
grievances, has been in the past, par excellence, the English 
method of achieving social progress. Moreover, with us 
certain rights-have ceased to need a guarantee because they 
have become a habit. Among these rights is the right to life 
and limb, the bare essential for the existence of any society. 

Towards the close of the last century it must have seemed 
that this right was well on the way to universal recognition, 
and optimistic people felt that it would soon be guaranteed 
not only against criminals within the State but also against 
the effect of quarrels among the “ Family of Nations,” by the 
elimination of war. These optimists overlooked the signifi- 
cance of Bismarck and could even admire the Prussian point 
of view. To-day we are face to face with Prussianism, and we 
realise that, in the modern world, all Declarations of Rights 
to be effective must not only be national but international, 
and that it is useless for the police to prevent murders within 
the State if the “ law ” governing the relationship of States 
themselves permits, and even regulates, mass murder when 
the murderer comes not from within the State but from 
without. 

It is because I agree, respectfully, with Mr. Wells that the 
method by which our lot on earth may be bettered is the 


. 
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method of the Declaration, that I am moved to write this 
article. In order to demand what they want from their 
rulers people must know what they want, and they must also 
know what it is that stands in the way of their obtaining it. 
We all want peace, guaranteed peace, a guarantee of the right 
to live. One among many factors which have made the present 
war possible is the conception of neutrality: it has enabled 
the C to surround themselves with a sanitary cordon 
of small States which they can attack at will but which 
persistently and in the name of law hinder the forces of 
civilisation in curbing the aggressors. Many people who know 
nothing about International Law are now realising that this 
conception is in some way beginning to look out of date and 
that instead of isolating wars it is in fact fostering- them. It 
seems desirable, therefore, that these people, as the potential 
framers of a Declaration of the. Rights of Man, should know 
something of the simple, elementary and undisputed facts 
concerning the formation and growth of neutrality in order 
that they may judge for themselves whether it is designed to 
secure peace, or whether we should seek every means to 
induce the nations to abandon it for the future. 
Neutrality implies two principles: the principle that the 
sovereignty of a State which seeks to stay out of a war between 
other States must not be violated by the belligerents, and the 
principle that the neutral State must act impartially towards 
both belligerents, refraining from hostilities. From these two 
principles flow all the rights and duties of neutrals laid down 
in conventions, treaties and books on International.Law. 
This. conception is not old, it is in fact a very recent outcrop 
of history (although some rules, with which we are not here 
concerned, governing the conduct of neutral individuals, as 
opposed to the conduct of neutral States, are of very ancient 
origin). Its growth has been applauded by many writers on 
the ground that it favours the isolation of war ; these writers 
have assumed either that war is an inevitable evil and that 
isolation and regulation are therefore the only restrictions 
that can be put upon it, or that isolation spells ultimate 
extinction. Present events may certainly have encouraged 
-the protagonists of the first assumption, but if it is adopted 
it offers us a poor future: present events would seem to have 
proved the second assumption a fallacy. The two principles 
have, in fact, grown up under the influence of various forces, 
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the most important being the growth, generally regarded as 
dating from the Peace of Westphalia (1648), of the per- 
nicious conception of territorial sovereignty and the applica- 
tion to the State of rules and analogies applicable to private 
law. It is no accident, moreover, that the rise to power of the 
U.S.A. coincides with the birth of modern neutrality. During 
the nineteenth century America could well afford to regard 
European quarrels as no affair of hers, while the admission of 
immigrants from all parts of Europe made it convenient to 
maintain that nationhood consists rather in the occupation of 
territory than in ties of blood. The twentieth century does 
not seem yet to have taught us that the world is, in a sense, 
inevitably a unit of human government, and that a quarrel 
in Manchuria, Chaco or Abyssinia concerns us all. 

The following facts about the history of neutrality are 
probably undisputed. Before the territorial State existed 
there ‘was no neutrality; in the Middle Ages if country A 
were at war with country B, country C might well allow 
country A to levy troops within its borders or even to send 
its, military forces across its territory, while at the same time 
remaining upon “ friendly” terms with B. Conversely C 
could not complain if A carried hostilities over its borders ; 
the only way of preventing such high-handedness was to go 
to war with A, In the latter part of the fifteenth century and 
during the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries several 
rulers began to conclude treaties with the object of protecting 
their countries from the consequences of this state of affairs. 
A treaty between Henry VII and the Elector of Saxony, 
concluded in 1505, serves as an example: both the contract- 
ing parties undertook to prevent any State. at war with the 
other from either raising troops or obtaining supplies within his 
domains. Of course such treaties, though numerous, in no 
way established international custom, since they only bound 
the contracting parties. Grotius (1582-1645), the “ founder 
of international law,” in his great book, De Jure Belli Ac 
Pacis, gives hardly any space to the discussion of neutrality ; 
such conceptions as “ sovereignty ” and “impartiality ” had 
not developed in his time. However, what he does say is 
instructive to us to-day, although it has been the habit of 
modern publicists to brush it aside as an unfortunate lapse 
into primitive simplicity. Firstly, he says that belligerents 
should never violate the territory of third parties unless such 
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violation is absolutely necessary for carrying on the war; 
‘if they are forced to violate it they should pay compensation, 
` This is certainly an innocuous rule: Secondly, in a famous 
passage, he says, “ oficium est nihil facere, quo validior fiat is 
qui improbam fovet causam, aut quo justum bellum gerentis 
motus impediatur,” i.e. the duty of a State not party to a war 
- is to do nothing which will strengthen a belligerent who is 
- fighting for an evil cause or hinder a belligerent who is fighting 
for a just one. If, of course, it is not easy to say which cause 
is just, an impartial attitude must be observed. In fairness it 
should be added that he ends by saying “bonum est quiescere”; 
if a State can keep out of a war so much the better for it—but, 
after all, in the seventeenth century the problem of preventing 
world wars had not arisen, and it is unlikely that he would 
‘ have sanctioned the idea that it is right for a small group of 
people to safeguard their own immediate interests: to the 
detriment: of the ultimate interest ‘of the world. However 
colossal. the success of Grotius’s book in other respects, his 
- views on neutrality fell upon deaf ears in his own day just 
as much as they do to-day. During the seventeenth century 
no advance was made in the direction of creating the reciprocal 
duties of impartiality and respect for sovereignty: to the 
contrary, in 1631, 6006 men under the orders of the Marquis: 
of Hamilton and with the connivance of the King were sent 
- to the assistance of Gustavus Adolphus, and this act was not 
in any way regarded as a breach of neutral duty; on the 
other hand, in 1639 the Dutch, under Van Tromp, destroyed 
a Spanish fleet in the Downs, British territorial waters. 
The eighteenth century saw the foundations of the modern 
institution laid. This was effected under two influences, the 
writings of publicists and the increasing hold of the idea of 
_" territorial sovereignty which was~ especially fostered after 
= thé independence, and consequent isolation, of the American 
~ colonies bad been secured. The effect of the works of the two 
most influential writers of the century, Bynkershoek and 
Vattel, whose Droit des Gens was published in 1758, was, in 
keeping perhaps with the spirit of the times, to enthrone the 
principle of “ impartiality.” The question of the justice or 
injustice of the war ceased to be regarded as significant, 
perhaps, because it was realised that questions of morality 
seldom affect the unfettered actions of rulers, perhaps because 
reflection showed that there is always something to be said on - 
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. both, sides where the very. act. of aggression is not itself 
“regarded as a crime. Vattel finally established the rule that 
“impartiality ” implies, not the affording of equal assistance 
- to both parties, but. abstaining from affording any assistance 
née fournir . . . rien de ce qui sert directement a la guerre.” 
- However, the supplying of troops to one belligerent under a 
. previous treaty of alliance was not regarded as incompatible 
. with an attitude of neutrality until 1788 when Sweden, then 
“at war with Russia, protested against such action on the part 
; of Denmark.: In 1793 war broke out between Great Britain 
and France. The French Minister to the American Republic 
„at once set about equipping privateers in America to attack 
-British shipping.and proceeded to set up Prize Courts. on 
_ American, soil to adjudicate upon the capture of ships to 
< be brought i into American ports by French cruisers. Washing- 
` ton’s Administration set the tone for future American policy 
.-by securing the dismissal. of the offending Minister, and 
. Jefferson, as Secretary of State, made.it clear that, for the 
. future, whatever the sympathies of the people, "America 
. would maintain a strict neutrality in all disputes in which 
_.she was not involved. and would expect, in return, absolute 
, respect for her territorial sovereignty. In 1818 this policy was 
_ further implemented by the enactment of the great American 
.. Foreign Enlistment Act. 
’. Thus America set the fashion, and during the nineteenth 
. century the world followed. suit, Switzerland and Belgium 
becoming permanently neutralised by general agreement. It 
is not, however, to be supposed that agreement had been 
secured on anything more than first principles ; controversy 
continued to rage around such matters as blockade and the 
_ carrying of contraband, though some modicum of agreement 
was reached at the signing of the Declaration of Paris after 
_ the Crimean War. Moreover, even as late as the Boer Warvit. 
-. was still possible for Portugal, while remaining neutral; to 
- allow the passage of British troops across Portuguese territory 
‘in compliance with a treaty obligation: this practice was 
«forbidden by Article 2-of the Fifth Convention of The Hague 
. Conference, 1907. ` 
Conventions V and VII of The Hague Conference, 1907 
_ (though never ratified by Great Britain), lay down the Rights 
. and Duties of Neutrals on land and at sea and represent the 
final adoption of the modern law of neutrality and the 
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HEN Mr. Neville Chamberlain declared on September 

3rd, 1939, that Hitlerism must be destroyed, he gave 
utterance to the will of his people. This was the only 

war aim he proclaimed on that day. The English do not fight 
. for any particular frontier of.Poland or Czechoslovakia. Soon 
afterwards, however, the Government thought it advisable’ 
to proclaim also a peace aim, as the Prime Minister called it : 
the foundation of a new world. The war can only create the 
presuppositions for this new Europe whose spirit and form 
must above all eliminate the mentality which has caused the 
rise of National Socialism and other forms of totalitarian 
dictatorship. Certainly National Socialism is not only an 
outward form which can be broken by mere physical power. 
Yet how often did we hear in Germany, how many millions 
were thinking, that only a war can expel the “ brown plague ” 
from the German people’s body. A war—that meant that 
hundreds of thousands grinding their teeth under Nazi 
domination would carry weapons. War—that was the pre- 
condition for the active participation of the German people 
in the expulsion of Hitlerism ; that it be also partly uprooted 
. from within is essential for its destruction. Hitlerism can 
only be destroyed when, in a certain phase of the war, the 
arms of the Allies will have cleared the way for those who 
want to restore Germany’s honour and rescue the German 
people from its relapse into the darkest Middle Ages. The 
question arises by what régime Nazidom could be replaced 
in Germany. But the utterances of the English public show 
that they prefer not to think about this point. Even a man 
like Harold Nicolson makes no exception, as we see in his 
otherwise excellent book Why Britain is at War. He thinks 
that if Hitler himself does not try to change his National 
Socialism into a National Bolshevism, Hitlerism will finally 
be replaced by Communism. Of one thing he is sure: if the 
fagade of the Nazi system breaks down, the whole social 
structure of Germany will be buried under a heap of ruins. 
“ There may follow a period of internal disorder, accompanied 
by appalling massacres and wide starvation.” As to the sort.. 
of rule, however, that may be established in Germany after 
this period ‘the reader is left in the dark. Evidently he 
imagines it as a sort of purgatory bound to result in the 
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<German péople having.to renounce all plans of world domina- 
«tion for at least thirty years: During this time:the new, world 
“order will have to:be created ; .it must be so strong that èven 
«Germany: cannot.revolt against it, and so just that the German 
~ people does not feel at a disadvantage by it. His opinion.that 
National. Socialism will only be replaced: by Communism: is 
‘widely shared, but it was much more justified at the beginning 
. and daine the first year of the Hitler régime. than to-day. 
For those who regarded National Socialism as the antagonist 
tof Communism; who wanted to use it,as a sort of:breakwater 
against the “red flood” and therefore helped it to power, 
«have. learned better. In accordance. with. Hitler’s. policy 
: Germany was changed into a sort of. barracks which gradually 
«supplanted a liberalist-capitalist economy by.a state economy 
only needed as a rule by a state at war. And this economy of 
i the total state which more and more tended to autarchy— 
: according to Dr. Schacht only a foreign word for impoverish- 
ment—-encroached on the whole private life of the individual 
“German, above all the farmer. Germany: is at.war since 1933 : 
“itis waged by- the state, the monster State, against the 
“individual: German. This Reich. has too near conformed toa 


i at peace. . 
Hitlerism has aai vadna its aao by E 
straining the idea of the total’ state, by its brutality ; and 
+ corruption, its thoughtlessness and terrible war: adventure. 
>The miracle worker. who was to give Germany a ,position-as a 
Great Power never, attained before—without any bloodshed— 
is gone. Secondly, a Communism compromised by its alliance 
“with. Nazism. has little chance to replace dn 80. per cent. 
: National Bolshevism. -I do not believe. civil, -war and chaos 
: to be the last stage of Hitlerism. What has now matured and 
: has been intensified by this unwanted war is the will of the 
- German people for order and: peace, for a definition of, the 
ų¿ private and the state spheres (which latter will have to be 
- restricted). They are already longing for.a régime of order 
which would save Germany from chaos and prevent. the 
: further destruction of her productivity. There,can,. however, 
be no change on. a patliamentary-democratic- basis in. a 
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country where only one political party is allowed. A régime 
of power must be removed by power. At the moment there 
is only one organised power in Germany which could remove 
it: the army. The psychological conditions have probably 
been created by the dictatorship ; to strengthen them in the 
German people is the task of the Allied propaganda. To con- 
vince the General Staff and the higher officials of the Civil 
Service that in the interest of their country they must 
separate themselves from Hitler will have to be the 
principle of a war policy aiming at the destruction of 
Hitlerism. 

I see three ways for such a policy. Two of them are easily 
described. The Allies must display their military, economic 
and diplomatic power so impressively that all reasonable 
people in Germany will give up every hope for a military 
victory. To leave no doubt tothe General Staff, the professional 
diplomats and the more critical part of the German people 
about the pre-condition of the Allies for peace, namely the 
establishment of a non-Nazi Government with whom it could 
be concluded is the simplest method. Statesmen will only 
have to say it over and over again in unmistakable words. 
The cautious objection that mere promises of the present 
German Government can no longer be believed is not clear 
enough. The formula: no peace with Hitler and his régime 
will carry weight only when the German people have got.a 
better idea of what it has to expect from a peace which would 
not be concluded by Hitler, but by a régime which, to save 
Germany, has overthrown him. 

Up to now it has not been difficult for the propagand 
machine to persuade the average German that he is in the 
same boat with the Nazi régime and has to fight for his life 
against the waves of hatred from abroad. It is not easy for 
the propaganda of the Allies to contend against this natural 
distrust, the legacy of Versailles, What, however, above all 
hampers our propaganda in its effect is its aimlessness, It 
has no real orientation, no strategy, no tactics, and it does not 
know for whom it is intended. Politically the German people 
is divided into two spheres of power, the Hitler apparatus 
and the army. Allied propaganda has to overcome the dis- 
trustful way of thinking of the nationally minded circles 
which supply the higher officers and officials. The great 
conception of the new order in which a non-Nazi Germany is 
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to have her full share must be explained in detail. Mere 
phrases will not suffice. l 

Without further delay commissions should be formed 
(which could make`use of the technical apparatus of the 
League) to deal with the main problems. They should be 
composed of persons of great authority, not only English and 
French, but as many as possible from neutral countries, 
especially U.S.A.; Germans, too, would participate. These 
commissions would work like Royal Commissions without the 
members committing their governments. One commission of 
this “ unofficial peace conference ”—to arrange it and take it 
under his protection would be the great contribution of 
President Roosevelt—would have to deal with the problem of 
a European confederation, the boycotting of war within the 
confederation, the question of its equipment with the instru- 
ments of power, and general disarmament. Another com- 
mission would have to report on what revision of frontiers it 
would think necessary for the foundation of a Europe justly 
balanced on the right of self-determination. The examination 
would recommend within which boundaries the establishment 
of a sovereign Czechoslovak and Polish State could be created 
without a referendum and which frontiers would have to be 
fixed after a referendum. Also the will of the Austrian people 
will have to be considered, as well as the demands of Hungary 
and Bulgaria. The task of fixing the new frontiers would be 
‘simplified if, with a European federation in view, strategic 
considerations could be ignored. 

A further preliminary task would be, the codification of a 
minorities’ law. Another commission would deal with the 
economic co-operation of Europe and the mitigation of the 
disadvantages of certain frontiers. Then there would be the 
question of the abolition or gradual decrease of the customs.. 
Another sphere of activity would be the reconstruction of a 
free capital trade, the renunciation of autarchy, the inclusion 
of the individual state in a fréely functioning world economy, 
the stabilisation of currencies, the distribution of gold. For 
such a commission the co-operation of the U.S.A. is indis- 
pensable. Lastly there is the distribution of the world’s raw 
materials and, in connection with it, the question of colonies. 
If Europe assumes a new shape and the states draw together, 
the question of raw materials-would become one of currency. 
The problem of colonies will have to be dealt with on the lines 
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of a new Europe, not with a view to a new distribution, but to 
their transformation into European mandates in co-operation 
with Germany and Italy. 

Though the men co-operating in this work could not bind 
their governments, they would be authorised to find a basis 
upon which the statesmen could construct a new world. The 
political importance of such preliminaries lies above all in 
their propagandist effect. A new front would appear: a 
world which will stand together on the foundation of right 
and justice as a civilising community against brutal claims 
to domination by individuals or nations. A flag can be hoisted 
under which we could fight with greater conviction and 
supported by the whole civilisation against the brutal madness 
of Hitlerism: the flag of the new Europe. 

You may doubt if the leaders of an undefeated German 
army will separate themselves from Hitler. Shall we prefer 
the certainty of a war getting more and more frightful to the 
uncertainty of an effort to end it? Besides Icannotimagine 
how a merely military and economic destruction of Germany 
followed by some one-sided compulsory measures would 
really change her nationalism and its dangerous nature. Who 
will be impressed by the irresponsible writings of certain 
people who have evaded all dangers in Germany in time and 
now try to persuade us that from a German heap of ruins the 
soft republic of Weimar could arise again ? Compared to that 
the idea that the military and political collapse of Germany 
will be a “ blood-stained spectacle” is more realistic. And 
after all those years of misery in Germany, when civil wars 
will have further devastated the country, we can imagine only 
two alternatives: either a Communist one, at heart as 
dangerously imperialist as Stalin’s, or a Directory (as in the 
French Revolution) which could have no other supporters 
but those who could lead Germany out of a hopeless impasse 
even now and save their country and the world further 
misery. Hitler’s violent reactions against suggestions that the 
unity of the German people is only on the surface are proof 
that in his innermost heart he knows the shaky condition of 
his régime. Germany may for the moment be covered by a 
layer of ice, but my knowledge of the country tells me that it 
is very thin. Under this cover therelives a people of 80 millions, 
full of good and useful energies, who cannot be won for Europe 
by the whip. Without them a new Europe cannot be built. 

F. W. 


OIL AND THE AXIS. 


HE events following upon the great German offensive 
l of May toth last have produced profound changes in the 
economic structures of the belligerent countries in 
general and of Germany in particular. Thus, for instance, the- 
Nazi occupation of the rich iron ore mines of Lorraine has 
freed the Reich of the danger of a possible shortage of the 
métal, so that this problem, which was still so acute in April, 
has practically ceased to exist. The problem of oil has 
similarly been affected by these same events and many factors 
that did not exist at the beginning of the war must now be 
taken into consideration. Italy’s entry into. the war, the Nazi 
occupation of several countries, the disappearance for the 
time being of a continental battle front, the intensification of 
the air war, the failure of Russo-German economic collabora- 
tion and, finally, the vassalisation of Rumania—all these, are 
. factors that influence not only the oil requirements of the 
` Axis, but also its supply position. jae a 
‘In considering. the present oil consumption of Germany 
and Italy it is necessary to take into account, on the one hand; ` 
the severe restrictions imposed upon the civil population and, 
on the other, the greatly increased needs of their military 
apparatus., After the advent of the Nazi régime the Reich’s  . 
oil consumption was more than doubled, rising from 3,375,000 «+: 
tons in 1933 to 7,290,000 tons in 1938, not counting Austria. : 
This was made up as follows (in 1,000 tons): motor fuel, ` 
2,925; kerosene, 100; Diesel oil, 1,650;. fuel oil, 1,025; 
lubricating oil, 550; paraffin wax, 70;- bitumen, 620; 
technical products, 350. The severe restrictions imposed at 
the beginning of the war have undoubtedly reduced this 
consumption to a very considerable extent,. though the 
different products have not been affected by rationing in the 
same way. At all events, a very. substantial saving of petrol 
is represented by the suppression of practically all -private 
motor traffic, while, no doubt, part of the fuel oil previously. 
used has been replaced by coal; the reductions in the con-` 
sumption of gas oil, mostly used in industry ‘and transport, 
and.of lubricating oil, four-fifths of which is used by industry 
" and the railways, must be on a far lower scale. 
` -It will be gathered how difficult it is’ to°offer even an 
approximate figure concerning the civilian requirements of 
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‘the Reich proper. -The question becomes even more com- 
plicated when we come to consider the’ oil ‘ consumption of the 
conquered countries that are now being “ administered ” by 
the Reich. The normal peace-time requirements of Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Western Poland, Denmark, Norway, Holland, 
Belgium and the occupied part of France, amounted to 
approximately eight million tons, not including bunker oil: 
No doubt the restrictions. imposed upon the conquered 
populations are even more severe than those prevailing in 
Germany itself, but there remains the question to what point 
it is possible to teduce the oil consumption of highly motorised. 
countries which the Reich intends to exploit both industrially 
and agriculturally. Assuming the most rigid rationing, it is 
not-likely that more than a maximum of two-thirds of the 
normal consumption can be saved. And as normal consump- 
tion for Germany (including the conquered territories) would 
amount to’ a little more than 15 million tons per annum, 
present civilian requirements would represent a minimum of. 
5 million tons. 
-Italy’s peace-time requirements amounted to 2,500,000 
tons per annum, made up of 500,000 tons motor fuel,- 
17§,000 tons kerosene, 120,000 tons of lubricating oil and 
1,700,000 tons of gas and fuel oil. A brief analysis of these 
figures will show that there is far less room for the restriction 
of civilian consumption in Italy than in Germany. Indeed,. 
Italy’s consumption of petrol (in which the greatest economies 
‘would be possible) represents only 20 per cent. of her total oil; 
requirements, as compared with from 40 per cent. to §0 per- 
cent. in the case of Germany, France, Holland, etc. Inaddition, 
as Italy does not possess adequate coal supplies, she has a 
much narrower margin than these other countries for reducing 
her consumption of gas and fuel oil. Hence it is unlikely that 
her total savings exceed 40 per, cent., so that Italy’s minimum 
civilian requirements amount. to 1 „500,000 tons—without 
taking into account the millioh tons of bunker oil normally | 
used by the Italian Fleet and merchant navy. Thus the 
civilian needs ‘of the Axis amount to about 6,500,000 tons per 
annum. > 
- To the above Ee must be added the quantities oi oil. 
required for military operations proper. Naturally, it is 
impossible to foresee the extent of this consumption, as it 
depends entirely on the form in which the war will be carried 
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on in the future. The following examples will illustrate the 
complexity of this question. A 1,000 h.p. fighter ’plane 
consumes 250kg. of petrol per hour, while a 2,000 h.p. 
bomber consumes twice this amount. On the other hand, 
the Polish and French campaigns have shown that a land 
division on the move consumes 180 tons of motor fuel per 
twenty-four hours. In the Polish campaign the Germans 
employed a total of about 60 divisions and 4,000 airplanes. 
In the Battle of France, at its culminating phase, they 
employed 120 divisions and a number of planes estimated 
by military experts at 3,000 per day. The oil consumption in 
these two cases corresponds to an annual consumption of 
4 and-1o million tons per annum respectively. But in an 
exclusively aerial war, with 2,000 airplanes, each flying for 
two: hours per day, the annual consumption would amount 
to only half a million tons. It will be seen, therefore, that, all 
according to the form hostilities may take, the oil requirements 
of the Axis military apparatus may vary within very wide 
limits. Also, the destruction of railways may oblige the Axis 
Powers to resort to motor transport to.a more considerable 
extent, thus increasing by so much their petrol consumption. 
At the same time, even in the-present state of their military 
operations the oil requirements“6f their military apparatus 
are by no means negligible; The frequent movements of 
German armies and of the Italian Fleet, and the bombing of 
German petrol depots in Europe and Italian depots in Africa, 
represent losses which must be accounted as part of the strictly 
military consumption. Still, it would be hazardous to give 
any sort of estimate of actual figures. All that can be said 
with certainty is that if the continental front is re-formed, and 
whether the Axis plays an offensive or defensive rôle, its oil 
requirements for its military apparatus would approximate 
to the figures given above, that is, some millions of tons. 

In what quantities and in what manner are the two 
dictators able to obtain the oil they must have for the conduct 
of the war? They have three sources: home production, 
imports and stocks. The Nazi Government ever since its 
accession has done everything in its power to stimulate the 
development of self-sufficiency in oil, and this applies to the 
production of crude oil, as well as to the production of syn- 
thetic petrol, the utilisation of benzol, alcohol and liquefied 
or compressed gases and other ersatz products. The results 
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are a credit to German technical efficiency. The extraction of 
crude oil increased from 238,511 tons in 1933 to 608,772 tons 
in 1938, more than 700,000 tons in 1939, and will probably 
attain 1,100,000 tons this year, taking into account the Polish 
wells at Jaslo and the French wells at Pechelbron in Alsace. 
Synthetic petrol production rose from 180,000 tons in 1933 to 
1,200,000 tons in 1938 and 1,700,000 tons in 1939. It will 
probably increase to from 2+2 to 2-5 million tons this year. 
The utilisation of benzol as motor fuel was doubled by the 
Nazis, reaching 440,000 tons in 1938, while the use of alcohol 
for the same purpose has increased from 125,000 to 185,000 
tons. Creditable results have also been achieved in the sphere 
of ersaiz. Germany’s total home production rose from 
915,000 tons in 1933 to 2,700,000 tons in 1938, and must have 
or was to have reached more than 4 million tons during the 
current year. 

However, aerial warfare has upset all calculations in this 
connection. It is too early yet to make any definite pro- 
nouncement concerning the R.A.F.’s systematic attacks on the 
German oil plants, though there can be no doubt that the 
Reich is already heavily affected. Thesé works, legitimate 
military objectives to the R.A.F., are ideal targets, as they 
deal with a highly inflammable product. The synthetic oil- 
works are particularly vulnerable, as they are very large in 
extent and are working at high pressure. The destruction of 
the refineries would also make it impossible for Germany to 
treat the crude oil extracted at home and in the countries 
under her control, except by sending it to the Rumanian 
refineries—and that would involve an almost insoluble 
transport problem. It may be said that’ Germany’s home 
production will decrease at a rate dependent on the frequency 
and efficacy of the R.A.F. raids, and will probably vanish 
completely in due course. At all events, the German General 
Staff can no longer rely on this most important source of 
supply as it did in the past. The German war machine is 
here confronted by an unknown quantity of a most ominous 
character. As to Italy, the only credit items in her home 
production account are represented by Albanian oil and, to 
a very small extent, such ersatz products as methane gas, 
alcohol, charcoal, etc. 

Albanian oil production may have risen from 40,000 tons 
in 1934 to approximately 300,000 tons to-day. Owing to its 
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quality this oil demands special treatment, which it receives 
at two refineries built ad hoc at Bari and Livorno, -edch with 
an annual capacity of 120,000 tons super-aviation petrol and. 
30,000 tons of high-class lubricating oil, produced by hydros 
genation. It should be noted, however, that the Albanian 
production is limited not only by the poverty, of the wells, 
but also by the low capacity of.the.pipe-line that-carries the’ 
oil from the oil field of Devoli to the port of Valona, and the. 
low capacity of the hydrogenation plants. It is further worth. 
noting that the above-mentioned works, as well as the, 
principal Italian refineries, are located on the coast (Trieste, 
Fiume, Porto Marghera, Naples, Spezia), and are therefore. 
exposed to attack from the sea and from the air. The ersatz. 
production amounts to from 80,000 to 100,000 tons per annum; 
so that the total Italian home production would be 400,000; 
tons. 

Barted as they are by the. blockade from the world’s. 
principal sources of supply, the Axis partners have direct, 
access to only two oil producers, Russia and Rumania. At. 
the beginning of the war the Nazi leaders. were perhaps able, 
to count on Soviet oil; to-day, however, they-cannot have, 
any illusions left. even as to insignificant supplies. The 
U.S.S.R., second ‘largest oil. producęr-in the world, absorbs. 
nearly the whole of its producti Qmé 30,000,000 tons per: 
annum—and its exports, whith’ stood : ‘at 6,200,000 tons in. 
1932, have gradually fallen: to §60;000 tons -to-day.. It has: 
become evident that Russia will not deprive herself of. oil 
in order to supply the Axis, and if the Axis obtains 200,000; 
tons per annum from this source it would be a maximum.. 
The position is very different as regards Rumania. Before: 
the French capitulation Rumania—for reasons’ that were 
political as much as economic and financial—was unable to. 
supply more than 1,500,000 tons of oil to Germany < and about 
600,000 tons to Italy, that is, a total amounting. to half her. 
exports. To-day,. however, after the vassalisation of: the. 
country practically the entire Rumanian production is at the 
disposal of the Axis, and the only factor that limits consign- 
ments to Germany and Italy is the question of transport. ` 

It should be noted that Rumanian production has been, 
He the downgrade since 1936. In that year she produced: 

8,700,000 tons, whereas to-day the figure is about 6,200,000 
tons per annum, representing about 6,000,000 tons of the; 
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refined products. Consumption in 1939 was approximately 
1,700,000 tons, but German rationing methods will probably 
reduce this to a lower level, so that the Axis will have an 
exportable surplus of not less than 5 million tons. Their 
great difficulty will lie in transporting such quantities. The 
principal route, the one from Constanza via the Mediterranean, 
by which Germany before the war received the greater part 
and Italy the whole of her imports of Rumanian oil, is to-day 
controlled by the British Fleet, so that the Axis must rely on 
the railways and particularly on the Danube. Now this river 
transport is limited firstly by the size of the available oil 
fleet, secondly by the inadequacy of port installations at 
Giurgiu, the port of departure, as well as at the Austrian and 
German reception ports, and thirdly by the fact that the 
Danube ceases to be navigable for at least three months each 
year. The total oil transported over the Danube in any year 
in the past did not exceed approximately 800,000 tons which, 
with a tanker fleet of 220,000 tons (capacity 260,000 tons), 
represents some three or four round trips per annum. No 
doubt, therefore, the Danubian traffic could be considerably 
improved and as many as six or seven round trips could be 
achieved by extending and exploiting the port installations 
to the best advantage.and;.in particular, increasing the tanker 
fleet. Evidently, howevet,-these tasks are far from easy, 
particularly in time of war: At present the Danube can carry 
a million tons per annum, but if the Axis could double the © 
tanker fleet and improve the port accommodation in order to 
increase the number of round trips, this could be raised to 
3 million tons per annum. However, the work involved would 
take-considerably longer than a year. 

As regards the railways, they have never carried more than 
200,000 tons of oil per annum in recent years. The greatest 
obstacle to the development of this traffic is the shortage of 
rolling stock. Transporting a million tons of Rumanian oil 
to Germany per annum would necessitate -the running of 
five trains of fifty wagons each per day and a minimum of 
5,000 tank wagons in constant circulation. It is true that the 
Nazis, who were suffering from a shortage of rolling stock at 
the beginning of the war, have seized some tank wagons in 
Holland, Belgium and France, and that Rumania alone has 
given them 8,000, with a capacity of 110,000 tons. However, 
whereas the rail transport facilities are to-day clearly more 
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favourable than they were even a few months ago, under 
present conditions a total of 2.5 to 3 million tons per annum 
appears to be the utmost that the Axis can obtain from 
Rumania. Does this mean that the available balance of 
Rumanian oil—some 2 or 2°5 million tons—will be useless 
to the Axis? By no means. If—as is more than likely—the 
Nazis regard the occupation of Rumania:not as an end in 
itself, but only as the first stage in the “ Drang nach dem 
Osten,” then Rumanian oil will assume a capital importance 
as a source of supply for the German armies operating along 
the Black Sea. In that case, however, the Rumanian refineries 
might become easy targets for aircraft operating from bases 
in the Eastern Mediterranean. In this connection it will be 
useful to point out that Great Britain enjoys a considerable 
advantage as regards her oil supply, as it does not depend on 
the existence of a refining industry at home (inevitably 
vulnerable to aerial attack), but on the importation of the 
finished refined product from distances of thousands of miles. 

Great uncertainty prevails as to the stocks of oil available 
to the Axis countries. In September 1939 Germany’s stocks 
were estimated at between 2'5 and 3 million tons, but it is 
not precluded that they considerably exceeded. these figures. 
The international experts have recently placed the estimate 
as high as 4 million tons, but they have no means of checking 
this figure. Still, it will be best not to dismiss it, even if only 
in order to work upon the most favourable hypothesis for the 
enemy. The half-million tons he expended during the Polish 
campaign was probably made.good during the following 
eight months, while the 1,500,000 tons he used up in the West 
were, beyond all doubt, replaced from seizures made in 
Holland, Belgium and France. Thus Germany, in the matter 
of oil, may to-day find herself in the same position as at the 
start, with stocks amounting to anything from 2-5 to 4 
million tons. No doubt these stocks have been diminished 
by R.A.F. attacks, but on the whole, and in view of their 
dispersal, they are less vulnerable than the synthetic plants, 
Italian oil stocks appear to be far smaller than German stocks 
and have been estimated by American experts to cover six 


` months of the normal consumption, that is, 1,250,000 tons. 


It will be seen from the above how complicated the Axis 
oil situation is. Its requirements, as well as its possible sources 
of supply, are variable factors and even at the moment 
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unknown quantities. I have therefore been careful to avoid 
definite conclusions and have instead endeavoured to give a 
few essentials upon which the reader himself can base his 
own speculations according to the circumstances as they arise. 
At the same time I think I may risk a few very general con- 
clusions that emerge from the above analysis. , 

1. Oil is the Achilles heel of Italy, as she depends for her 
supplies almost entirely on Germany. Her own production 
and reserves are not sufficient to enable her to embark upon 
any military operation of any duration or intensity. 

2. Germany herself is in grave danger as regards her own 
production of both natural and synthetic oil, so much so that 
this source of supply will probably disappear. At all events, 
the German General Staff cannot rely upon it to the same 
extent as during the first eight months of the war. 

3. Rumanian oil is the last refuge of the Axis, but at 
present these supplies are limited by shortage of means of 
transport to a maximum of from 2'5 to 3 million tons. It 
would take a long time, not less than a year, before Rumanian 
oil exports to the Axis countries could be raised to 5 million 
tons per annum. 

4. Rumanian oil nevertheless renders it possible to the 
two dictators to undertake operations against the Near East 
from bases on the Black’Sea, though the vulnerability of the 
Rumanian refineries to air'attack is a point worth remember- 
ing. 

5. Even the whole of the available Rumanian oil, together 
with what the R.A.F. may leave of the dictators’ home- 
produced supplies, would only be sufficient to cover their 
` strictly civilian needs, provided always that these needs can 
be reduced to the extent indicated above. In order to satisfy 
their military requirements—by no means negligible even 
to-day—Berlin and Rome would have to cut into their- 
reserves. 

6. These reserves are, no doubt, large enough to enable the 
Axis to carry on for a time, perhaps as long as two years, 
provided they do not undertake any large-scale operation. 
Indeed, they would enable it to risk, in the near future, a -- 
campaign of great intensity, but of short duration, say, two 
or three months. But the reserves would not be sufficient, 
either in the case of Germany or Italy, for intensive military _ 
operations of long duration, say, more than four months. 
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That is the Achilles heel of the Axis. Recent events show that 
the two dictators are fully aware of this fact. The Italian 
aggression against Greece is only the prelude to a vast 
strategic operation with a view to the domination of the 
Eastern Mediterranean and the subsequent grabbing of the 
oil resources of the Middle East. 

It cannot be repeated often enough that a real oil shortage 
is not imminent, unless the Axis undertakes large-scale military 
“operations of long duration, sufficiently long to exhaust its 

reserves, If France had held out for another two months, 
that would probably have been sufficient to tip. the scales in 
-her favour. In this connection the lesson of 1918 is significant. 
Ludendorff in his Memoirs confessed that the bare prospect of 
-an oil shortage was one of the principal reasons that led the 
German General Staff to ask for an armistice. What was true 
‘twenty-two years ago is still more true to-day. Oil is one 
of the factors that weigh most heavily in the decisions of the 
Nazi General Staff. As in 1918, oil will again play a leading 
réle in achieving victory for the Democracies. 
E. M. Frrepwatp. 


sooi VINCENT VAN GOGH. 


* JPMETY years ago died Vincent van Gogh. He was the 
= F painter of the apocalypse, although he had hardly ever 
~* painted a religious picture of his own accord. With his 
predecessors, Bosch, Breughel, Rembrandt, he is the painter 
: who appeals to us most to-day, whose art means more to us 
than that of any other artist, group, or school. In his pictures 
: there live the demons who overshadow our life, anguish, fear 
of the chaos, horror of loneliness.. He fought them by work. 
‘He: fled from them to nature which he resuscitates with new 
life and a new glow for us, his heirs. He left the world when 
‘he felt that he had nothing more to say, only 36 years old. 
In the four last years, the ones in which he built up his work, 
“he created’ more than 400 pictures, a record which in 
“quantity, quality, and intensity has never again been attained 
‘by an artist. In his lifetime his work was laughed. at as that 
-of'a madman. Only one person believed in him, his brother 
Theo, who died six months later. To him we owe the preserva- 
tion of the pictures. Van Gogh’s life and work have been 
fused in the fifty years of their posthumous fame into a legend 
of irresistible charm. 

The biographical data are as simple and scanty as this life 
itself had been singular and miraculous. Van Gogh was born 
in Zundert in the Dutch province of Brabant on March 3oth, 
1853, the son of a clergyman. He went to the village school 
and at 16 began life as an art dealer, the profession of three 
of his uncles, beginning at The Hague with the firm of Goupil 
where he remained four years. Then he was sent to the Paris 
branch and shortly afterwards to London, where he fell in love 
and only learned after several months that the girl was 
already engaged. In this his first crisis he used to discuss the 
Bible with his chief and the customers. He returned to the 
Paris branch, and was then discharged. In 1876 he was in 
London again, where he became a teacher of languages and 
assistant at the Methodist school in Isleworth. A year later 
at the age of 24 he decided, with the consent of his father, to 
become a clergyman, studying in Amsterdam, and later in 
Brussels. There were innumerable conflicts with his superiors, 
as he lived and taught a Christianity without compromises, 
took the side of the strikers and shared his last bit of bread 
with the starving miners. He was dismissed from his post in 
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the Borinage and forbidden to preach. In 1880, after a year 
of manifold privations, he returned to Brussels, and began to 
take drawing-lessons and to study anatomy and perspective. 

His brother Theo, who in the meantime had become head 
clerk of the Paris branch of Goupil’s, supported him with a 
monthly allowance of 100 francs. He lived with the poorest 
of the poor, with riff-raff and prostitutes. One of the women 
with whom he lived infected him. As a sick man he returned 
to his parents’ house, spending his time with workers and 
peasants, falling in love for the third time, this time with a 
friend of his mother’s, and again rejected. He painted day 
and night, and, dissatisfied with himself and his work, 
destroyed most of it afterwards. On the death of his father 
he asked Theo to be allowed to come to Paris, where he 
arrived in February 1886. 

Here Vincent van Gogh became acquainted with modern 
painting : with Delacroix, Courbet, Pissarro, Cézanne, Renoir, 
Gauguin, Lautrec. They sit in Theo’s art shop and make fun 
of the trash which is sold there for enormous sums, whilst 
nobody is interested in the Impressionists. For Theo this is 
a hard time: torn between his professional duty and his 
inclinations, he has to make compromises every day. Vincent’s 
dream is a union of young and revolutionary ‘painters, but 
they lack the courage to act.. After two years of work, plans, 
and discussions, Vincent resolved to go to the South, choosing 
Arles, where he arrived on February 2oth, 1888. 

In Arles and its surroundings Van Gogh spent the next two 
years. He rented a small house, the “ yellow” house, and 
painted the rooms, doors, shutters, furniture white. This 
house was to become the germ-cell for the new union of artists, 
but the artists did not come. So he spent his time painting 
everything in his range of vision. His small bedroom, his 
chair, his boots, regular peasants’ boots, the little coffee- 
house, his new friends, the soldier Milliet and the postman 
Roulin, the sea at Les Saintes Maries an hour from Arles, ship- 
ping, boats, trees, meadows, fields, still life. What he paints 
in his little house on the Place Lamartine he sends to Theo, 
and letter after letter. Over and again he describes his life, 
his work, his hopes. He dreams of the union of artists. At 
last one of his Parisian friends agrees; it is Paul Gauguin who 
comes to Arles in the autumn. They have endless discussions 

about art, politics, literature, women. Gauguin is popular in 
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the whole town. He was called Montezuma, Van Gogh Fou- 
roux (foolish redhead). At Christmas they visit the brothel of 
Madame Chose. Van Gogh’s girl says in fun that Vincent 
should give her one of his large ears at New Year’s Eve if 
he had not a roo sous piece. Next day, in the Café Giroux, 
hesuddenly threw an absinth glass at Gauguin’shead. Gauguin 
decided to leave Arles, but at Vincent’s urgent request stayed. 
on. A few nights later Van Gogh attacked Gauguin, who spent 
the night at the inn. Vincent went home. At midnight a 
parcel is brought to the brothel, a present from Fou-roux, 
with an ear in it. l 

The police are sent for, and Theo comes from Paris. Vincent 
is taken to the hospital and carefully nursed there by Dr. 
Rey. The deliriums stop and on January 7th he is allowed to 
leave the hospital. All seems to be well, but he has attacks 
again, barricades himself in his yellow house, speaks out of 
his window to the crowd, is a public nuisance. A large crowd 
besieges the house, children climb to the upper floor, he throws 
pictures at them. A petition of eighty citizens demands the 
‘confinement of the madman. The Mayor of Arles orders him 
to be transferred by force to the lunatics’ department of the 
hospital. The yellow house is sealed. For two months he 
lives in the lunatics’ department, but in his lucid moments he 
is allowed to paint. Almost daily he writes to Theo who in 
the meantime has married. Vincent has many plans: among 
other things he wants to join the Foreign Legion. But when 
the attacks become more frequent he decides to let himself be 
transferred to a regular asylum at Saint Rémy. 

In Saint Rémy Vincent Van Gogh continues his way of life. 
The director, Dr. Peyron, allows him to paint as much as he 
- likes. Other lunatics sit round him and scratch the paint off 
again. He yields to everything, to the strait-jacket, the 
latticed windows, the bad food. He is allowed, accompanied 
by a nurse, to paint also in the fields ; after an attack he lies 
there unconscious for hours. The August and September he 
spends in a latticed room. Sometimes he has religious attacks, 
when he lives on bread.and water. He copies much, Delacroix, 
Millet, Rembrandt. Theo sends him cuts and Vincent copies 
them, which makes him very happy. Vincent’s first picture, 
the Red Vineyard with Mont Majour, is sold for 400 francs. 
In the Mercure de France an essay by Aurier which 
described the praise of his pictures exaggerated. A new 
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„attack, again after a visit in Arles, paralyses him~fòr two 
.months. He is unhappy because he is not allowed to paint. 


. He wants to leave the South and asks Theo to find another 


place for him. A Dr. Gachet in Auvers sur Oise is' found by 
‘the aid of Pissarro. Gachet is an excellent physician and also 
a connoisseur. The journey is decided upon. | 

On May 17th, 1890, a nurse takes Vincent van Gogh fi 
„Saint Rémy to Tarascon, whence he travels to Paris by hint 
self. Theo meets him at the station. Vincent. makes the 
acquaintance of Theo’s wife and the little boy who bears his 
name. When they go to the Louvre Vincent has eyes only for 
Rembrandt and Delacroix. - He strolls through Paris, visits 
his brother in the office and also some of. his former friends. 
Two days later he goes aloné to Auvers and is received by Dr. 
-Gachet very cordially. Cézanne, Daubigny, Daumier; Pissarro 
had lived in Auvers. Vincent feels very happy there, for he 
can work as much as he likes. Gachet is a little too enthusi- 
astic, extols him as-the greatest genius. Besides he is slovenly’; 
the pictures of Cézanne and others he leaves unframed in a 
corner to get dusty. Vincent goes to Paris again for two days, 
and once Theo visits him in Auvers with his whole family. 
From five in the morning until dusk he stands in the fields. 
He begins to make etchings, to paint friends and relatives of 
Gachet’s. : He implores Gachet to get the pictures of Cézanne 


~~ and Pissarro framed at last. Gachet promises it, but leaves it 


undone again. Vincent calls him to account. In the mirror 
Gachet sees the revolver behind the painter’s back.’ He 
stammers : “Mon ami...” Vincent goes away laughingly 
and fires a bulletinto his own body. They wire to Theo, who finds 
him still alive. Vincent smokes a pipe and is fully conscious. 
They talk one day long and the following night. Theo has put 
up all the pictures. They are looking at them and smoking. 
In the evening Vincent gets tired: He says, in Dutch: “ Zoo 
heen kan gaan” (Now I want to go home). Theo closes his 
best It was July 29th, 1890. 

He was buried in the small village ET where half 
a year later.he was followed by the brother who had loved 
him and whom he had loved more than any other man. In 
the middle of his preparations for an exhibition for Vincent 
and plans for a union of artists, death had called him, the - 
younger brother, away. And the inheritance was scattered in 
all directions. His. life. had in truth been a legend. It was 
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-filled by depressions and work. At the same time there lived, 
created, and perished another parson’s son who had suffered 
from the same illness, Friedrich Nietzsche. He was ten years 
-older and died ten years later. But his paralysis was that of 
.megalomania. He compared himself to Christ. His last cry 
was: “ Dionysos against the Saviour.” Vincent van Gogh’s 
whole short life had been in relation to Christ. He wanted to 
lead only a Christian life, nothing else. And he wanted to 
serve with the work of his hands the thoughts of the love for 
one’s neighbour, the love of mankind, nothing else. As a 
friend of the peasants and miners, as a preacher and vaga- 
bond, as a painter and brother—never was he anything else 
but the announcer of love, never did he want to be anything else. 

Once he wrote: “ I saw in this mower a vague figure, like 
a devil, who fights in the glowing heat to get his work done. 
I see in that the image of death in the sense that mankind is 
the corn that is mown. That is, if you will, the contrary of the 
sower I tried before. But in this death there is nothing sad, it 
happens in broad daylight, in a sun which shines on every- 
thing with light and abounding gold.” His philosophy, his 
similes were simple, unpretentious, unliterary. Although he 
tried to devote himself to all branches of human life, his 
natural limitations were always obvious to him. He was a 
painter, nothing else. He saw the world with the eyes of a 
painter. He suffered from the injustice of the world, from 
poverty, misery, and distress. One of his last words to Theo 
was: “The misery will never end.” But he faced the 
misery and fought it with the enchanted world of his many 
hundred pictures. 

Let me recall some of them in order to recapitulate, 
after the journey through his life, the artistic halting places. 
At Church, an oil painting of 1882, twelve heads, men, women, 
and children, distributed over three rows of benches, most of 
them dozing, caricatures and monsters other than portraits, 
greatly influenced by Daumier, but already quite genuine, in 
the composition and the power of expression. The Potato- 
Eaters of 1885, a group of five, sitting round a table, two 
men, two women, a child, lighted from two spots of light, the 
steaming dish on the table and the oil-lamp hanging from the 
ceiling. Men and women with an animal expression, creatures 
of the earth, depicted in earthy, dirty colours, but moving by 
the intensity of the will to break open this low ceiling, to get 
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free, to become men. A Portrait of Himself, 1886, with a 
beard, touched up a little, but in the greenish eyes already 
the trace of coming madness. The Prison-Yard, 1887, in 
the Moscow Morosoff collection, the exercise of about thirty 
prisoners, watched by three guards, without sky, without 
hope, surrounded only by the unsurmountable tripartite wall. 
The Worker's Shoes, 1888, a pair of rough boots on a tiled 
floor, but filled with life up to the very laces. The Night- 
Café, five chance guests, slouching at tables round the wall, 
in the middle, in white, the waiter, leaning against the billiard ` 
table, above the whole three lamps with a vortex of light. The 

Sun-Flowers, fourteen ripe, overripe and faded. blossoms, 

' yellow, orange and black, held together by a yellow pot, 

against a yellow wall and resting on yellow, impressive by the 

power of modelling and the differentiation between chrome, : 
orange, and lemon-yellow, his favourite colours. The Sower, 

a study in the manner of Millet, but already quite dissolved in 

colour and only suggestive of form, a dancer of death in the 

wide enormousness of nature. The Man with the Carnation, 

almost an outbreak of madness already, with the fiery yellow 

. flames of hair, the twitching, grinning face, and the carnation 

pressed between the teeth. And the Portrait of Himself for 

Gauguin, 1889, the last parade of the world of colours and the 

resignation of man before the demons of the underworld. 

Vincent van Gogh felt it deeper, sooner than his contem- 
_ poraries, half a century ago, before we experienced it. When 
Hitler’s henchmen in spring 1933 removed Van Gogh’s 
pictures from the galleries of Germany, later on to sell them 
abroad (Goghs for guns), the world laughed. When Hitler’s 
henchmen seven years later, in the spring of 1940, desecrated, 
destroyed, bombed, and trampled under their feet the land- 
scapes of Gogh, when they brought death and ruin upon the 
towns of his birth, development, and preaching, his creation 
and death, when the hordes destroyed Eaa Flanders, the 
Borinage, laughter had vanished from this earth. 

Van Gogh felt the transformation of the time and went mad, 
worn out by the discrepancy between phantasy and reality, 
-will and effect, cosmos and chaos. If we, his heirs, are not to 
_ be broken by the horrors of the present, we shall be helped by 
the testimony of a man who served life and the eternal powers 


Fritz Gross. 
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Sıx Montus oF THE “ New ORDER.” 


HE disordered mixture of nige distress and starva- 

tion which Herr Hitler launched upon Europe six 

months ago under the grandiloquent slogan of his 
“ New Order ” has now reached a critical stage in which the 
suspense is suggestive of Neville Chamberlain’s famous 
analogy (June 25th, 1937) of the high mountains “ when 
an incautious move may start an avalanche.” The present 
situation has developed quickly. Certainly in this war 
the Germans seem so far to have been justified in one of 
their other slogans, namely in the use of their expres- 
sive word Blitz as a qualifying epithet to everything that 
happens. Their “ new order” shot up like a rocket. Like a 
rocket it remains poised at its peak. Is it from the same 
rocket that a piece has already fallen in Albania? 

When France capitulated to Germany on June 16thlast anot 
unfamiliar situation was presented to such students of affairs 
as were able to detach themselves from the wood and to see 
the trees. The tide and ebb in the affairs of men is a principle 
that conforms consistently with men’s experience. Britain’s 
main weakness had been that her resources were scattered 
over the earth, and that she depended in an essential measure 
upon France as an ally. Germany’s strength had resulted 
from theconcentration of her resources. She had no colonies, no 
long lines of communication to be policed by a vast navy. She 
therefore burst forth irresistibly. Denmark, Norway, Holland, 
Belgium and France all went down like ninepins. And lo! 
the situation was transformed. Germany was no longer con- 
centrated. She had to dissipate her armed forces in policing 
vast conquered territories. The monstrous demonstration of 
strength that culminated on ‘June 16th, 1940, was transfigured 
into an equally monstrous prelude to ‘collapse and fall. The 
proof has already been given in the remarkable contrast in 
German achievements before and after June 1940. .In the 
first phase of the war, ending in June, it was the.threat of the 
German terror as much as its application that brought .down 
the ninepins. Denmark even collapsed without a blow.. When 
the French Government evacuated Paris they announced that , 
their purpose was to save the city from destruction. When 
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Marshal Pétain- gave up the fight, he announced that his 
purpose was to save the French people from the ‘horrors of 
war. ` 
As was to be expected, the German High Command decided 
to force the pace and to. score a quick triumph from its sheer 
reputation for terror. Speed was of the essence of the plan: 
A spectacular invasion of Britain might perhaps’ have given 
the final fillip to an irresistible momentum. The spectacular 
absence of an invasion of Britain—for Herr Goebbels in his 
ecstasy had not only counted, but had announced the 
chicken before it was hatched—started instead thé backward 
movement. = bow, 2s i 
‘But Herr Hitler, dragged by his own uncontrollable speed, 
overshot his own mark. He went on incorrigibly to finish 
what, by his own dream, was to be a lightning achievement. 
The achievement presupposed that what remained standing 
in Europe would fall, as Denmark, Norway, Holland, Belgium 
and France had fallen, to the myth of German invincibility. 
Those remaining objectives were Russia, Spain, Rumania, 
Hungary, Jugoslavia and Greece. General Antonescu made 
haste to throw Rumania to the wolf.. Hungary was in an 
equal hurry to do the like thing. Little “ Slovakia ” was 
Tae in, as it were, by the blast. i 
And that was all. After the formidable “ bag ” of the first 
ten months the next six months produced nothing more than 
_ the wretched trio, Rumania, Hungary and Slovakia, the first: 
-of them shaken into further wretchedness by a gratuitous’ 
earthquake. Russia and Spain hesitated on the brink, the 
while Mr. Molotov and Señor Suñer were sent to survey the 
prospect. Bulgaria, bewildered between fear of Germany, 
who tugged at her, and of Turkey who warned her what would 
happen if she yielded, was held in a neat balance between the: 
two forces, and did not move at all. When she next did begin 
to move it looked as if it would be towards a pact with 
Turkey, not with Germany. Jugoslavia was probably saved 
© by Greece. _ i 
For at that critical moment Germany’s turn fell due for 
the penalty that awaits those who harbour an unsound ally. 
Britain’s turn had come first. Germany now had to look on 
while her southern ally staged a Blitz performance backwards. 
The “ new order ” began to look a little unconvincing at the 
‘very time when in Hitler’s dream it ought to have burst into 
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its full force. Britain’s dual achievement in saving her army. - 
from destruction at Dunkirk and in blocking the German 
invasion was followed by the Greek achievement in sweeping: 
out the Italian invader from her borders. 

Thereby an opposite momentum was given to Germany’s 
fortunes. The new order, dependent upon Russian and Spanish 
subservience, could not now be announced in the full perfec- 
tion that Herr Hitler had expected of it. Instead, the countries 
that had so far been subdued were furiously subjected to 
intensified oppression, their food pillaged for German mouths, 
their raw materials carried off for German armaments, and 
their nationals cowed into submission by the sedulously pro- 
pagated threat of something worse. Britain, the enemy who 
had stood in Herr Hitler’s conquering path, was battered and. 
bruised by continuous daily and nightly air raids over the 
whole country such as the human heart finds it hard to believe 
possible of the human race, the while a new and more deter- 
mined attempt was made by surface raiders and submarines, 
to sink as much Atlantic shipping as possible, whereby to 
starve Great Britain into surrender. 

But it all now wore'a negative and desperate air. The 
sweeping heroics of the pre-June period were gone. In Japan, 
in Russia, in Spain, doubts began to show themselves about 
the certainty of Germany’s being able to hack her way 
through to “ victory ” by sheer brute terror, In Turkey and 
in Egypt, especially under the influence of Greek resilience, a 
braver front became apparent, although neither Egypt, 
whose territory was actually occupied by invading Italian 
troops, nor Turkey, whose treaty with Britain committed her 
to declare war on Italy in the event of an Italian aggression 
in the Mediterranean, had yet, as these lines were written, 
gone to the length of fulfilling their commitment. . 

So far as Turkey was concerned, there could be no doubt 
about the nature of the commitment. On May 12th, 1939, 
Mr. Chamberlain stated in the House of Commons that “ It is’ 
agreed that the two Governments [the Turkish and the British] 
will conclude a definite long-term agreement of a reciprocal 
character in the interests of their national security. Pending 
the completion of the definite agreement, the Government and 
the Turkish Government declare that, in the event of an act 
of aggression leading to war in the Mediterranean area, 
they would be prepared to co-operate effectively, and to 
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lend each other all the aid and assistance in their power.” 
In her turn Egypt, even apart from the fact that her 
territory had actually been invaded, was committed by the 
terms of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty. signed on August 26th, 
1936, to help Great Britain “ in the event of -war, imminent 
menace of war or apprehended international emergency.” 
None the less, there was no doubt that both Turkey and - 
Egypt gave their moral support. to Great Britain, even 
though the relation between feeling and’ action still remained 
a little elastic. And certainly it was Turkey and Greece 
combined that dissuaded Bulgaria from joining the Axis 
after the Rumanian and Hungarian example. 

The precise steps that led to Germany’s receding diplo- 
matic prestige during the second half of the year 1940 are a 
sordid tale. The unhappy countries, Rumania and Hungary, 
had been at loggerheads ever since Germany and Italy, by 
the award of the “ Court of Arbitration” sitting in Vienna 
on November znd, 1938, had decided to expand the Hun- 
garian frontiers. The upshot was registered on August 30th, 
‘1940, when Rumania was forced by Germany and Italy (again 
“arbitrating ” in Vienna) to cede the whole of Northern 
Transylvania, including 14 million Rumanians, to Hungary. 
The cession had to be effected within fourteen days by the 
evacuation of all Rumanian troops. General Antonescu, who 
had already decided not to oppose the virtual annexation by 
Germany of what was left of the country after Hungary’s 
haul of Transylvania and Russia’s haul of Bessarabia, then 
made this pathetic appeal to his countrymen (September 18th, 
1940): “ The public should not forget that Rumania’s sole 
foreign support is the Axis, and that thereforethose Germans and 
Italians who are living among us should be treated as brothers.” 

It was two days later that General Antonescu “ invited ” 
the Germans to “ reorganise ” the Rumanian army (Septem- 
ber zoth), The virtual annexation of Rumania by Germany 
was now complete. What the precise Axis plan was emerged ` 
‘clearly enough on October 30th, when the Curentul (whose 
editor was then in Rome) announced that the next stage in 
the Italo-German plan would be a drive against Turkey, the 
“last British entrenchment in Europe,” which would be 
followed by the occupation of Iran.and Iraq. On November 
14th there was formed in Bucharest a German-Rumanian 
branch of the Nazi party, whose members took this oath: “ I 
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promise to be faithful to our Führer, Adolf Hitler, and to the 
legionary state, and I bind myself to work and fight for the 
German people and for the State.” 

On November 23rd Rumania duly and lamely joined the 
Axis, as extended on September 27th by the inclusion of 
Japan. Despoiled by Hungary, by Russia, by Germany, 
and evén in the matter of the Dobrudja by Bulgaria, 
Rumania presented a pitiable spectacle of demoralisation and 
disruption when at the end of November the Iron Guard 
launched a campaign of assassination upon their countrymen. 
Their victims included such distinguished sons of Rumania as 
Professor Iorga, scholar and former Prime Minister, Mr. 
Gigurtu, another former Prime Minister, Mr. Argetoianu, 
former Minister of Finance, as well as other former Ministers 
and Generals. On November 28th, General Antonescu had to 
proclaim a state of emergency throughout the country: five 
days after Rumania joined the Axis. Only a week before, on 
leaving Bucharest for Berlin, he had declared: “ I leave with 
complete confidence in the Rumanian nation, and I shall 


return with complete confidence in the German nation.” The - 


situation was too bitter to be called ironical. 

Rumania, a torn and battered remnant of a nation, was the 
main German acquisition in the six months that followed the 
collapse of France. Hungary’s story is less spectacularly 
tragic, for her policy has simply grasped at territorial aggran- 
disement ; and it was Germany who presented her with 
the spoils, at the expense of third parties. She therefore 
joined the Axis on November zoth, the act being consummated 
in Vienna by Herr von Ribbentrop, Count Ciano and Count 
Csaky. Herr von Ribbentrop on that occasion was less 
robustly happy than he had been only a few months earlier. 
In welcoming the new member he somewhat raggedly declared 
that Hungary was the first Power to pronounce her willingness 
and her desire to be allowed to join the Three-Power Pact, and 

‘that the three Powers had granted her request. . 
Spain and Russia both presented a much more difficult 


problem to German diplomacy, as was recorded in these pages _ 


last month. Germany, in short, failed to accomplish her 
grandiose plan of collecting the several elements that had con- 
stituted Europe into one new all-embracing German “ order.” 
Indeed, that part of Europe that was still free clung to its 
freedom with growing confidence. On December 2nd a 
VoL, CLIX, 7 
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financial agreement was signed in Madrid between the British 
and Spanish Governments : a fact that must have taken some 
hard swallowing in Berlin. True, it was a transaction inde- 
pendent of the more important negotiations that had been 
in progress for many weeks about the blockade. The purpose 
of the blockade negotiations was to fulfil the British desire 
to ensure all imports needed by Spain for her own use, with- 
out the risk of Britain’s enemies benefiting therefrom. But 
the financial agreement made the bigger achievement more 
likely ; and it symbolised the possibility of co-operation 
between Spain and Britain, instead of between Spain and 
Germany. What the agreement did (it was signed poetically 
enough by Señor Suñer, Spanish Foreign Minister, who had 
been so sedulously courted in Berlin and in Rome) was to: 
regulate all payments between Spain, Spanish Morocco and 
the Spanish colonies on the one part and the countries com- 
prising the sterling areas on the other. On the face of it, it 
was a technical, not a political, deal, -Yet an incidental result 
was that the supplies needed by Spain were in some measure 
facilitated, and it therefore indirectly helped the cause of 
political co-operation. j oe 

That cause had not beenseriously damaged by Spain’s recent 
act in usurping control of Tangier. Though the British 
_ Government protested, as indeed it must, especially as tlie 
Axis saw in it a chance of vicarious mischief in Tangier, yet 
British opinion in general recognised that, as France’was now 
eliminated, a Spanish control of Tangier might prevent somie- 
thing worse. From the Spanish point of view, seeing that 
Spain’s chief need is for constructive recovery ‘after the 
devastation of the civil war, it was an undoubtedly good thing 
that Señor Sufier’s sojournings in the Axis capitals had not 
‘compromised Spain in a new war. 

As the year drew to its unpeaceful close, other news, good. 
to British, bad to German and Italian ears, came thick and 
fast. - It was announced in London -on December 4th, for 
instance, that a trading agreement had been reached’ between 
Great Britain and Turkey. It regulated payments as between 
Turkey and the sterling area and provided for increased 
Turkish exports of agricultural products against increased 
imports of heavy goods, as well as of cotton and wool, from 
the countries of the British Empire. Herr von Papen, who 
had been sent back to Ankara to correct the growing 
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harmonisation of Turkey and Britain, was given another 
failure to report. The failure was all the more important 
because of what Italy at that time was suffering at the 
hands of the heroic and strategically brilliant Greek 
people and high command. On December 6th General 
Badoglio resigned from his position as Chief of the 
Italian Staff, and his example was followed by other chief 
officers of the army and navy: wherein was solemnised 
both the failure of the Italian adventure and the rift in 
the fascist lute. 

The Greek performance achieved many good objects. 
Among them, it performed the function of the old chorus of 
Greek tragedy by emphasising and driving home the eternal 
fate (as the final chorus of Sophocles’s Antigone put it) of the 
“ insolent ” who are “ punished by great blows.” Whether 
the punishment will be followed by the “ wisdom” that the 
same chorus foretold, will be an interesting possibility to 
watch. 

The fact that Germany gave no help to Italy may be ex- 
plained by several rival hypotheses. She probably had no oil 
and no pilots to spare ; and her armies were already scattered 
over nearly a dozen countries in addition to her own. Herr 
Hitler’s qualities, moreover, probably do not include that of 
unselfish concern for a partner in crime and in distress, 
especially when that particular partner had momentarily 
forgotten his position of subservience and had launched 
into an escapade of his own. Perhaps even the ignominious 
failure of Signor Mussolini in the first instance gave secret 
glee to Herr Hitler, even though on further reflection that 
failure must quickly have construed itself into an unpleasant 
menace to Germany herself. 

Moreover, Herr Hitler had troubles of his own. It is not 
possible for a conquering hero even of Herr Hitler’s grandeur 
to survey with equanimity the vast spaces of conquered 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Norway, Holland, Bel- 
gium and France, filled with ugly tempers on the part of 
human beings who are being starved for no other purpose than 
to feed the victor’s race, and suffering in other ways from the 
collapse of ordinary civilised life. 

Even Herr Quisling had become a thorn in Herr Hitler’s 
side. He has fled to Berlin with increasing frequency to 
seek help and instruction in his growing embarrassment : only 
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to be received coldly by his masters for his failure. He went 
to Berlin on December 5th, to report a growing resentment in 
the Norwegian schools against the minority of pupils who had 
accepted the quislingist impositions. Disorder was spreading 
in every Norwegian town and village. Herr Quisling’s news- 

apers had already announced that their “ patience was ex- 
PET They had elaborated a penal code for those teachers 
who failed to coerce the anti-Quisling majority in their charge. 
They even alleged—with what truth one cannot know—that 
on December ist a bomb had been thrown at Herr Quisling. 
What was Herr Hitler to do with people who would not grate- 
fully accept the German conquest ? 

The French Quisling, M. Laval, was also demonstrably a 
failure. On November 14th the Pétain Cabinet met in Vichy 
and decided to protest to the Armistice Commission against 
the deportation of the French population from Lorraine. The 
mere fact that Marshal Pétain was able to protest, and yet 
retained his position, proved that the German hold over 
France was less complete than Herr Hitler, on his own 
philosophy, was entitled to expect. Sixty thousand French 
citizens had been driven from Lorraine to unoccupied France, 
and new train loads, as many as five a day, were still pouring 
in. When the Vichy Government protested, it signed an 
official statement to the effect that Germany was driving out 
the French from Lorraine in order to provide homes for 
100,000 Germans who had been bombed out of the Ruhr, 
adding that the evicted French people had been given the 
choice between banishment to Poland or to unoccupied . 
France. 

M. Laval is known to have suffered the indignity of having 
to confess to Marshal Pétain that during his fraternal contacts 
with the Germans in Paris he had not been informed of the 
German intention about Lorraine. He was back in Paris 
from Vichy the following day (November 15th) trying, accord- 
ing to the reports of American correspondents, “to stave off 
a definite break with Germany.” “ Break” with Germany? 
Was this then a conquered nation or not? 

It became known at about the same time that the Vichy 
Government, despite M. Laval, had refused the German offer 
of definite peace terms: terms that would have left little to 
France but her name. Germany had no fewer than nine’ 
“ conquered ” countries on her hands, not including Austria 
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or “ Slovakia.” In addition she had Italy, if not on her hands, 
at any rate at her side, transformed before her eyes from a 
bulwark to a gaping breach. Discontent was rife in all those 
countries. Rumania threatened incalculable potentialities of 
disruption. Russia prowled like a surly bear on the outskirts. 
This “ new order ” of Herr Hitler’s was something nearer to 
a nightmare than anything ever experienced before, even in 
so disordered a continent as unhappy Europe. 


Deus Ex MACHINA. 


Air Marshal Sir Philip Joubert, speaking to the Royal 
Empire Society in London on December 3rd, made this 
remark: “It seems so senseless. You have a really useful 
method of getting to know your neighbour, and all you do is 
to use it to knock him about and to knock his house about.” 
He referred to the aeroplane as “ this most brutal and un- 
pleasant weapon.” He made this suggestion: “ There seem 
to be two methods of escape. Either we have got to abolish 
aviation altogether or we have got to see to it that it is never 
put to the same use again.” 

Yet he refrained from the simple remedy that stared him, 
and all of us, in the face. This machine-age has produced 
many scientific wonders. The Russian bolsheviks are right 
when they regard the brain as a thing of great importance. 
But they do not go far enough. The brain of man is not his 
most important attribute. Sir Philip Joubert postulated that 
when the peace treaty comes to be written, it must be done 
this time by men competent to do the job efficiently. Neither 
he nor many of his colleagues have yet shown much evidence 
that they appreciate the tremendous issue that is presented 
to a human race that has just made vast strides in scientific 
knowledge. Either man masters his science or his science 
masters him. He can fly, scientifically more or less like a bird, 
morally as no bird ever flew or will ever fly. He can swim 
under the water like a fish, on the water like a duck, but his 
science has given to aeroplanes, submarines and ships a moral 
purpose such as no bird, fish or duck would ever recognise as 
compatible with God’s purpose even on the lowest level of 
animal life. 

Now it happens that this problem—the problem of human 
perversity and worse—is not new to us. Wars there have 
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always been. There are those who frankly welcome that 
circumstance on the ground, as one of them has put it, that 
otherwise “ life would be one damned long Sunday after- 
noon’s walk.” But even so poverty-stricken a mentality draws 
the line at wars that are fought out over the wreckage of 
bombed women and children. In the machine age war has 
gone too far, even for the brutish minds that need a gross 
stimulus before they can be rescued from dullness, Aeroplanes 
began their “brutal and unpleasant ” work in the last war. 
In the twenty-year interval between the two wars the 
politicians have talked themselves hoarse about air pacts, 
designed primarily to safeguard the civilian population from 
bombs. There has been similar foolish talk about “ humanis- 
ing ” a submarine, to the end that civilian passengers in ships 
be not torpedoed. 

The fact is that all such investigation has proved a waste of 
time. No law of “ civilised warfare ”—that monstrous para- 
dox of human thought-—ever yet was worth the paper it was 
printed on. Poison gas, bombs, merchant shipwreck and all . 
the other elements of modern scientific warfare are the direct 
product of the machine age. Sir Philip Joubert is apparently 
like so many of the modern “ thinkers” who imagine that 
war can be retained as a political method and yet that the 
means of war can be drawn through a selective sieve. The real 
problem is not the particular incidence of a disease, but the 
disease itself. i 

In one quite reasonable point of view it matters little 
‘whether women and children are suddenly bombed.to death 
or. slowly starved to death; and it seems eminently reason- 
able to protest against the unhallowed prejudice which thinks 
it right that a young man in military uniform shall be fair 
game, while the elder politician who sent him to his doom shall 
be held sacrosanct under “the high-minded principles of 
“ civilised waifare.” In other words, we cannot have our cake 
and eat it. There is no compromise in the gaunt and simple . 
choice. Political civilisation either approves war as a method 
or not. History overwhelmingly proves that we cannot retain 
war and yet “ humanise it. The only way to humanise war 
is to stop it. a l 

The practical manifestation of this issue, now as before, 
„arises in the form’ of--a question whether the world can be 
disarmed or not. Time and again disarmament has been 
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dismissed by the politicians as an ideal unattainable except 
as the result of a previously attained modus vivendi. “ Take 
away the causes of war, and you can disarm, because arms 
will no longer be necessary” has been the traditional cry, 
traditionally mocked by experience. Armed nations will 
always find a use for their arms. This type of controversy is 
so old that it might well dictate eae ie were it not for the 
gigantic new factor that now obtrudes itself: the factor of 
limitless hell let loose from the air. 

There are those, not clever nor such as indulge a taste for 
cheap unexpectedness, but simple souls who retain- the 
faculty of seeing straight, who thank God for the bombs of 
our time. The machine has temporarily mastered man. From 
the machine itself, however, comes the herald of salvation. 
The deus ex machina who could cut a primitive dramatic knot 
can also cut the apparently inextricable knot of man’s modern 
enormities in actual life. 

_ When the last war started, the first British aeroplane that 
crossed the channel could carry only enough petrol for the 
twenty-mile hop. -When the next war begins, the whole world 
will promptly go up in smoke. Therefore—is not this good 
enough in reason ?—there will be no next war. The machine 
has become too terrible for its authors to use. At the least, 
we are given as good a chance as we ever had of bringing war 
on earth to an utter end. We either take it, or the next time 
the world will cease to be. l 

The only way in which this chance can be taken. will be to 
agree on total, immediate and. permanent disarmament (not 
“limitation ” of armaments, leaving open a back door) of 
the whole world. A method, simple, and effective, was sug- 
gested in these pages last month. As the bombs fall and 
hearts as well as lives are broken, this. may be our solace: 
that from this evil will come infallibly the salvation of the 
world from the world’s greatest'scourge. For it is not possible 
that the world shall decree its own destruction. Man can do 
many things; but he cannot decide things that are not his 
to decide. The Juggernaut of misapplied science will merely 
have consummated its own immolation. 


Tue Pore AND THE War. 


A year ago, on the first Christmas Eve of the war, the Pope 
suggested to the faithful in all countries a basis on which 
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peace might be built. The text of his proposals was given in 
Tue Contemporary Review of last February, p. 236. He 
‘postulated (1) the right to life and freedom for all nations, 
and equality of rights between them, (2) disarmament (“ true 
peace will be established when the nations are freed from the 
heavy slavery of armaments ”’), (3). a reconstituted League. of 
Nations, benefiting from past faults, (4) a fair deal for the 
material interests of all nations in Europe, including ethnic 
minorities, and (5) a working Christian faith (“ rules, even 
_though they are the best that can be obtained, will not be 
perfect, and they will be doomed to failure unless those who 
govern the destinies of peoples, and the peoples themselves, 
become permeated with the spirit of goodwill and thirst and 
hunger for justice and universal love, which is the final aim 
of Christian idealism ”’). 

His Holiness was ignored by all the belligerents ; but Mr. 
Roosevelt sent an envoy to the Vatican to compare notes on 
peace prospects. The mission was abortive. Preaching in St. 
Peter’s on November 24th last—a Sunday that had been set 
aside for universal prayer and penance throughout the world 
—the Holy Father said these words: “ The clash of weapons 
silenced our voice.” On December ist last, in preparation 
for the second Christmas to fall in the war period, he issued a 
Motu Proprio appealing for a Christmas truce. “ It is fair to 
hope and trust,” he said, “ that either spontaneously or by 
mutual accord, Christmas night and Christmas day may be 
a time of peace so that the horror of arms may not drown the 
angelic song of peace that is repeated in all our Churches, and 
that no shedding of fraternal blood may trouble or miserably 
extinguish the heavenly joy of that day.” 

There is no sadder being on earth than the Holy Father, 
who has to watch, helplessly, another gross failure by pro- 
fessing Christians, who both demonstrate and pay the penalty 
of their failure by massacring each other. The spectacle of 
Christmas Day coinciding with an actual state of war between 
“Christian ” nations, whether the bombs fall on that day or 
they be postponed to the next day, is of all human enormities 
the most degrading. - 

.GzorcE GLASGOW, 
December gth, 1940. 
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WHY ENGLAND SLEPT.* 


This book of 230 pages is the work of a young man, still a 
student, the son of the American Ambassador in London. For 
one so young it is a notable performance. It is markedly 
American in certain respects. The cool analytic temper 
follows out its plan with methodical steadiness. There is a 
strenuous adherence to main matters. Style there is none : 
the key neither rises nor falls, the tempo is constant, and no 
emphasis is sought from graces of expression or from the 
exploitation of detail or side-issues. The book reads like a well- 
rehearsed level broadcasting voice. It is curiously mature. 
But American students are in general more mature and 
perhaps more earnest than our own: and an Ambassador’s 
son may be expected to reach political maturity early. 
Beginning from 1933 the book recounts the movement of 
British opinion about Nazi policy year by year, using certain 
uniform evidence, e.g. service estimates, speeches by party 
leaders, extracts from The Times, Economist, etc., references 
by labour leaders. It is a slightly monotonous method, but 
a telling one. Many points are elucidated by references to 


* Why England Slept. By John F. Kennedy, Introduction by Henry R. Luce. 
Wilfred Funk, Inc., New York. Hutchinson, 3s. 6d. 
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corrésponding difficulties in American politics or industrial 
organisation. -A busy American, desiring “ main heads of 


discourse” only, would find the book intimate, sincere and | 


satisfying ;, and-any American or Briton would find its free- 
dom. from’ exaggerated or provocative statements both 
welcome and exemplary. Its tone fits well the interpreter’s 
task between America and Britain. 

Mr. Kennedy recurs time and again to a theme of Lord 
Baldwin’s in office—the advantage of dictatorships over 
democracies in decision and promptitude. It is a point for 
America to ponder on as-much as for Britain, and he reckons 
the: time-lag- at two years. The readiness of some partisans 
to make Lord Baldwin sole scapegoat for British delays in re- 
arming is strongly controverted by Mr. Kennedy, who, when 
he’comes to deal with Mr. Chamberlain and Munich, insists 
that the umbrella policy was double-barrelled—to take all 
possible steps to preserve peace and to arm adequately as 
well. Lord Baldwin has been much blamed in Britain for his 
settlement of the American debt. His critics seldom realise 
how crucial that visit was as a test of British sincerity and 
realism in finance. Britain had till then been creditor, but 
now appeared in New York as debtor, and the negotiations 
were watched with intentness not entirely benign. The result 
of the negotiations cleared the air between the two countries. 
Mr. Kennedy has done well to defend Lord Baldwin to 
America. If I may suggest a fault, or deficiency, the book 
would have gained by fuller references in the yearly sections 
to Nazi efforts to lull British misgivings and suspicions. The 
study of international affairs has in recent years expanded 


significantly in American colleges and universities. By- 


lectures, discussion groups, the use of text-books, vacation 
conferences, etc., interest and sound information have spread 
steadily. Viewed against this studious background Mr. 
Kennedy’s book is a sign of the times and an omen of good. 
Joun Murray. 


A MOTHER FIGHTS HITLER.* 


There are already a great many books on the crimes and 

‘atrocities of the Nazis in general. This book tells the story of 

a single victim, one of the noblest the barbarism of the Third 
* A Mother Fights Hiler. By Irmgard Litten. Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d, 
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Reich has picked out. It is the story of the torture and death 
of Dr. Hans Litten, told by his mother. who fought as courag- 
eously as she fought in vain to rescue her son from the hands 
of Hitler’s henchmen. Hans Litten was. a young, highly 
educated lawyer, inspired with the loftiest ideals, who before 
1933 had defended the rights of decent Germans against the 
Nazis in the courts of law. At one of those trials he cross- 
examined Hitler himself and this the “ Führer ” never forgave 
him. In the night of the Reichstag fire he was imprisoned and . 
then his passing from one concentration camp to the other 
began. During a martyrdom lasting five years he was tortured 
many times to extort from him ‘ confessions ” about details 
of the Nazi trials conducted by him. One of his legs got 
severely injured so that he could never use it again, his jaw- 
bone and teeth were broken, and when not tortured he had to 
scrub the prison staircase, encouraged to do better work by 
the sword-blows of the guards, or was made to creep on all. 
fours round the courtyard finally to fall into a latrine. The 
sadistic inspiration of the guards was great, they hated him 
all the more because they could only torture his body and not 
humiliate and crush his spirit. His strong-hearted mother, the 
daughter and wife of renowned university professors, used all 
her high connections to rescue her unhappy son from hell, but 
neither General von Blomberg nor Hindenburg, nor the Crown 
Prince, nor the Minister of Justice Guertner, nor Guertner’s 
A.D.C., nor the Danzig High Commissioner Burckhardt could 
help her; not even an American who transferred money 
abroad for Goering and other high officials and was allowed 
to get one prisoner released for every sum placed. Hitler went 
purple in the face when he heard Litten’s name. Frau Litten, 
by her cleverness and courage, always managed to get appoint- 
ments with Gestapo officials: the dialogues of the mother 
fighting for her son with his hangmen are apt to make our 
blood freeze. Several times she succeeded by extraordinary 
courage in getting them to put a stop to the tortures for a 
time. Hans Litten distributes all he has and gets among his 
unhappy fellow sufferers, he teaches them and has a peda- 
gogical influence over them. They dearly love and respect 
him. Also outside, in the world, they know who he is; the 
bookseller, the fruiterer refuse to take money for the goods 
ordered for him. At the beginning of February his parents 
were informed that he had hanged himself in Dachau—that 
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at least was the official statement. Probably they had driven 
him to suicide by their tortures. The mother is allowed to see 
him a last time, and the scene when she stands before the 
coffin of her beloved son, at her side the murderers who watch 
her intently, will for ever be imprinted in the memory of the 
reader, The effect of the whole book is all the more moving as 
the terrible things reported are told without any pathos, with 
a restrained passion. Profoundly moving is the ending in the 
hall of the crematorium: the mother kneels before the plain 
cross while the organ plays a piece of St. Matthew’s Passion. 
The individual case of Litten shows much more impressively 
than many books on the general situation in Germany what 
Hitlerism is and against what England is fighting when it is 
fighting present-day Germany. 
J. Lesser. 


THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT 
IN SPAIN.* 


The work of Professor E. Allison Peers is characteristic of 
its period. It shows the qualities noticed twenty years ago 
by Roger Fry: the return to mysticism, nationalism and 
romanticism, not only in the subjects of study, but in the 
manner of treatment. In his earlier works on Spanish mysti- 
cism there was a tendency to include not only mystics in the 
stricter sense of the word but every purveyor of devotional 
literature ; while (as a reviewer pointed out at the time) the 
number of original mystical ideas they produced was relatively 
small. The work on Spanish nationalism (by which Professor 
Peers is best known to the general public) has a decidedly con- 
troversial quality which renders it inappropriate for dis- 
cussion at the present moment ; while the studies on Spanish 
romanticism, reverting to the method employed for the 
mystics, tends to include not only the writers of the romantic 
period, but every Spanish writer before or since. 

No one could decry the valuable spade-work doné by 
Professor Peers and his pupils. This is particularly notable 
in the knowledge it has brought of the Spanish newspapers 
of a hundred years ago. Book after book on Spanish literary 
history has repeated the statement that romanticism in 


* The Romantic Movement in Spain. By E. Allison Peers. 2 vols. Cambridge 
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Spain “ triumphed ” with the return of the emigrados, and 
by the first performance of plays which by this time are 
either forgotten or only remembered because they: became 
libretti for well-known operas of Verdi. As a matter of fact, 
these plays on their first performance had rather a bad press. 
Infinite laborious detail of this kind has been collected, but 
it has hardly been drawn together, and the writing of a real 
bur shorter history of the romantic movement in Spain must 
be left until after the present war. Professor Peers in his task 
of classifying and labelling is a butterfly-collector rather than 
a biologist. The more constructive, interpretive work of the 
future will be directed by criticism as well as by cataloguing, 
and the future historian of the romantic movement in Spain 
will also have to free himself from what Juan Valera called 
preocupaciones de escuela, 

Romanticism, which once meant revolution in politics and 
blasphemy in religion, has now become a refuge for the 
traditionalist reader and the timorous schoolmaster, unwilling 
to face the realities of the older Spanish literature or the new ; 
in school examinations in England the Spanish literature of 
the romantic period is given a disproportionate share of 
attention. Spanish romantic writing, when compared with 
that of the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries or the medieval 
period, hardly rises above mediocrity. It suffers, too, by 
comparison with the literature of our own times; for the 
contemporary period—with the novelists who began in 1868, 
the essayists of 1898, and the poets who ended in 1938—will 
some day be considered one of the great periods of Spanish 
literature. This makes it difficult to accept Professor Peers’ 
view that the romantic movement was the climax of the 
literary history of Spain. 

J. B. TREND. 


THE DEMOCRATIC IDEAL IN FRANCE 
AND ENGLAND.* 


It was-a happy thought to start a series on current affairs 
with a discussion of the growth of democracy in France and 
England. As the author pertinently remarks the democratic 
ideal lives by being constantly restated in terms of the forces 


* Current Problems (General Editor: Ernest Barker, Cambridge University Press). 
David Thomson : The Democratic Ideal in France and England. 3s. 6d. 
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to which it is opposed. Néver has it been so necessary to dis- 
cuss the problems of democracy as ‘at present, when it is in 
mortal danger of being extinguished in Europe. Perhaps one 
of the reasons for the failure of democratic governments in 
this fateful year has been the surprising unwillingness or 
inability of its leaders to test the democratic ideal in the light 
of recent events and to adapt it to the requirements of a 
revolutionary situation, ae 

What does the author mean when he writes in his preface 
‘that the historical approach is at present more useful than 
the philosophical? Any discussion of political problems 
involves of necessity both approaches, and this book is an - 
excellent example how philosophical treatment can be com- 
bined with an exact and unbiased historical analysis. The 
author has managed not only to state the fundamental 
aspects of the democratic ideal—surely, that is political 
philosophy—but he has also given a concise and stimulating 
history of its working in France and England. The fact that 
his conclusions remain valid and convincing, in spite of 
what has happened in France, proves distinctly that the 
democratic ideal is more than a historical accident ; it is 
—like the ideal of political justice—an eternal truth. The 
“ democratic vision ” will inspire men long after the present 
- period of violence and worship of power is over, just as the 
. ethic of the Sermon on the Mount has survived a thousand 
-years of intolerance and war. 

Deep insight is shown in discussing the relationship between 
the democratic ideal and nationalism. That in France and 
England political unity preceded national unification by at 
least a century, whereas in Germany both problems had to be 
solved simultaneously, is one of the decisive facts. of modern 
European history. In his discussion of the difference in the 
governmental system of France and England, the author 
‘succeeds in bringing out the essential features of democracy 
at work. It is perhaps unfair to expect too much of such a 
Short book, but one would have liked a fuller treatment of 
the economic aspects of the problem. It is undoubtedly true 
that the most democratic nation is that which most effectively 
harnesses political power for the benefit of the whole com- 
munity, but it is equally true that the democracies have not 
lived up to this ideal during the lasttwenty years. Democracy 
. demands unity, but this unity is impossible when the class 
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struggle becomes too fierce, as has been the case in France. 
This inability to solve economic problems has nothing to do 
with the democratic ideal, but is largely the fault of the short- 
sightedness of vested interests which need not always be 
those of the capitalist class. The French Republic col- 
lapsed because social disruption frustrated vital defence 
work, but more important still is the fact that there exists in 
France a group of men who prefer Fascism to any form of 
Socialism. The irony of it is that they will lose their property 
all the same. In England this danger, though not completely 
absent, is not very great, firstly because the ruling classes here 
are cleverer than in France and have realised that Fascism 
is only a short cut to a particularly unpleasant form of 
Bolshevism. Moreover, liberty is the priceless heritage of the 
Englishman, a value in itself, whereas in France it was only 
a means to an end, as is shown by the varied constitutional 
history of France during the nineteenth century. Perhaps a 
special volume in this series might be devoted to economic 
democracy. 
R. Aris. 


MILTON AND HIS MODERN CRITICS.* 


Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith is known as a discriminating 
lover of what is finest in English poetry and prose. In the 
present little book he describes and, we think, effectively 
refutes some recent attempts to dislodge Milton from the 
supreme place hitherto awarded him. “It would have 
seemed, but a few years ago, that no reputation was more 
firmly fixed in the heaven of poetry.” Dislike of Milton’s 
theology and politics, of his narrowness, arrogance and 
egotism, had been often felt and expressed, but his verse had 
been considered hors concours. “ By his diction and rhythm,” 
Matthew Arnold had proclaimed, without fear of contradic- 
tion, he was “ the one artist of the highest rank in the great 
style whom we have.” Now this verdict is contested, and Milton 
is accused of injuring, rather than enriching, our language by 
“ mechanical” versification, the use of recondite words, 
classical idioms and involved syntax, by “ marmoreal stiff- 
ness,” and so forth. His example, says Mr. Herbert Read, 


* Milton and bis Modern Critics. By Logan Pearsall Smith. Oxford University 
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“inhibited Keats and -destroyed Wordsworth.” -Happily,? 
both .those poets have-themselves done homage--to--theii? 
great predecessor, -and Di- Bridges—a master’ of “prosody 
considered that “ the best ‘period: of Keats’s writing was when- 
he fell under Milton’s. influence.” -This quite: outweighs a- 
momentary reaction expressed by Keats in -öne Hetter -of 
which. Mr. Middleton Murry makes much capital. ‘Tennyson;' 
we know, considered Lycidas a touchstone of appreciation of 
poetry, and he is supported by the eloquent- testińony- of- 
Mr. Belloc-; the latter’s ‘book is, -curiously not- mentioned: 
by Mr. Pearsall Smith when referring to` other“writers: on- 
Milton, “such ` as- Sir- Herbert Grierson, Dre -Tillyard ‘and: Proz, 
fessor Stoll. - AT 
-Many of these charges apainet Milton having: Teens already" 
met; it might seem unnecessary to discuss them further; were” 
it not for the influence exerted by this group of assailants; 
some of them University lecturers. Our author considers 
that they are followers of Mr. Ezra Pound and Mr..-T. -S.- 
- Eliot, at whom he girds at undue length and in ‘somewhat: 
petulant vein. Mr. Pound’s lack of scholarship. and his out- 
spoken contempt for Milton place his opinions in quite a- 
different category from the cultivated and sensitive, if some: 
times puzzling, criticisms of a-poet like Mr. Eliot. It would. 
appear, however, less likely that the fashion. of, ‘disparaging; ; 
. Milton was set by any one critic than that it is due to the- 
general revolt of to-day against fine writing; arid. polished.: 
diction. Mr. Pearsall Smith is convinced that this’ phase will.- 
pass, and that Milton, as a consummate master . of- the art- 
of words, will come into his own again. a 
Some passages in the book are not strictly relevant to its- 
title—Bentley’s egregious emendations, for example. . As: 
to the suggestion that Tennyson was the last Cambridge poet,- 
does not the shade of one inheritor of ‘unfulfilled renown still: 
nae Grantchester ? - : ~- = i "E. G. 8: 


IRELAND: WITHOUT ‘DE oo 


The Irish Free State, set up in ‘accordance with the ‘Anglo- i 
‘Irish Treaty signed on December 5th; 1921, lived a meré. 
fifteen years, during the last third of which it-underwént:a - 


© The Irish Free State and its Senate. A Study i in Conner P Politics. Bi Donal ‘, 
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fundamental change until it found its new form in Mr. de 
Valera’s constitution for Eire in 1937. To de Valera and his 
followers the Treaty, with its Oath of Allegiance and the 
setting up of a separate “ Ulster ” State, meant the betrayal 
of their fight for an independent and unified Republic. The 
Free State, having saved itself from continued war with 
Britain, thus faced civil war at home. Its leaders, Arthur 
Griffith and Michael Collins, who had signed the Treaty, both 
died in August 1922 (the latter having been shot), and it fell 
to their follower Cosgrave to form the Government and save 
the State. The order he set up and maintained for ten years 
lives in O’Sullivan’s book on the Free State and its Senate. 
When he found himself in a minority in 1932 and Mr. de 
Valera took office, Cosgrave’s work collapsed and the new 
Eire took shape. It can easily be understood, therefore, that 
the description of the first ten years in this book is somewhat 
marred by a blind partisanship for the Cosgrave Government, 
while the period of de Valera’s Premiership suffers unduly 
from the author’s strong anti-de Valera bias. 

The volume covers new ground in so far as it gives the story 
of the work done by the Irish Senate, to which O’Sullivan was 
clerk until its dissolution in 1934. There could be no better 
guide through the history of this body and the author can 
claim to have covered his field completely. Its value is 
enhanced by carefully selected quotations from speeches in 
both Houses which throw valuable sidelights on the rugged 
picture of Irish politics. Much material which might other- 
wise be overlooked and remain buried in the records of the 
Senate and Dail debates is given its proper place. The Senate, 
it is true, had little influence on the great decisions in Irish 
life, and this is perhaps the real reason why the author did not 
confine himself to the history of the Upper Chamber and tried, . 
instead, to give a general picture of Irish politics. Overlapping 
is thus unavoidable and the author’s one-sided political views 
mar his whole work. He views his world from the angle of a 
jurist, and. this hardly makes for an understanding of a 
revolutionary movement—de Valera’s fight was nothing less. 

The most interesting part of the book deals with the last 
three. years of the Senate when it was threatened with disso- 
lution. Its Cosgrave majority was slowly transformed into a 
de Valera majority, not without a strenuous fight which 
reached its climax in the rejection of a Bill forbidding political 
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uniforms. Itis a fascinating picture to see the ousted Opposi- 
tion strive for a new basis and even accepting, if only teni- 
porarily, the leadership of General O'Duffy and his Blue 
Shirts. De Valera’s superior tactical skill, combined with an 
almost fanatical belief in the righteousness of his cause, foiled 
all such attempts. The Free State was slowly transformed into 
Eire. After Mr. Cosgrave’s seventeen amendments to the 
Constitution of 1922 Mr. de Valera introduced its eighteenth _ 
the abolition of the Oath. He.also abolished the Upper 
Chamber to be free to introduce another Constitution which 
definitely abolished. the office of the Governor-General and 
meant the end of the Treaty.. The Anglo-Irish agreements of 
April 25th, 1938, set the seal to this work. 

The book raises many interesting questions and mentions, 
` amongst others, that this country offered to give up the 
harbour facilities then enjoyed on the Irish coast if Ireland 
were ready to pay for their upkeep herself. This was in 1928, 
and ‘it was rejected by the Cosgrave Government while de 
Valera accepted it ten years later. a 

F. W. Picx. 


_. RELIGIOUS TOLERATION 
> ., -IN ENGLAND.* 


~ In four stately volumes Mr. W. K. Jordan has reviewed the 
stormy course attending the developnient of religious tolera- 
tion in England from the beginning of the Reformation to 
the ‘restoration of the monarchy in 1660, a restoration which 
was, in some respects, even more far-reaching than the 


> revolution of 1688. For it was in essence a revolution dis- ¢ 


guised, after the genuine English fashion, as a restoration. 
Width of knowledge, breadth of view, and depth of insight 
matk the whole work. It is with a sense of dismay that we 
read that the author regards his task as finished, especially 
as he stops short of the ejection of the Puritan ministers on 
the fateful St. Bartholomew’s Day, which meant at least as 
much to.our destiny as the fateful one of France. He seems to 
us as if he were a present-day Moses who surveys the land of 
promise from Mount Pisgah, but never enters it. In the vol- 
ume‘ before us he covers the revolutionary period from 1640 


_* The Development of Religious Toleration in England, By W. K. Jordan. Allen & 
Unwin. 218. i 
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to 1660. Perhaps for the first time in our history we can refer 
to the existence of public opinion, by which we mean that 
men put forth opinions in which they contemplated the alter- 
ation or-the improvement of the institutions under which 
they lived. No doubt More, in his Utopia, may seem to have 
contemplated such changes, but in reality he presented his 
State as largely imaginary. “There were many matters in 
the commonwealth of Nowhere, which I rather wish than hope 
to see adopted in our own.” Mr. Jordan brings out with 
clearness that the statesmen of his concluding period were 
earnestly bent upon actual reform. It constituted the strength 
of the lay thought he shrewdly characterises. He far too 
shortly dwells on the qualities of this strength in the opening 
of his valuable volume, and we have to gather implicitly what 
he is so well fitted to tell us explicitly. 

From generalities we come to particulars in the lucid 
survey of the Latitudinarians and the Moderates; the Cam- 
bridge Platonists, a great school of thought which even yet. 
has not fully come into its own, greatly to the loss of our 
country; the Rationalists and the Sceptics; the Erastians ; 
the rank and file, who were inarticulate and yet turned the 
current of thought, or rather the adoption of thought, now 
this way and now that; the Anglican moderates and ex- 
tremists; and last of all Roman Catholic thought and the share 
it took, by way of repulsion as well as attraction, in the 
tetardation and growth of religious toleration. So long as the 
Roman Catholic was looked upon as a member of a foreign 
power, so long was it impossible to grant him religious tolera- 
tion. The dominant feeling of those days was that the gravest 
heresy of the Roman Church was the claim of the Papacy to 
hold a political supremacy over all princes and potentates. 
Its erroneous doctrines, its corrupt practices, were but as dust 
in the balance, compared with its claim to use the deposing 
power. If the reader scans any pamphlet in defence of royal 
rights in the seventeenth century, he is sure to find a reference 
to the Pope or the great Cardinal Bellarmine. Sober political 
philosophers dreaded the power of Rome almost as much as 
did the people. Filmer opens his Patriarcha with an elaborate 
attack on Bellarmine’s position. We might maintain that 
James IT lost his throne because he believed in the Hobbesian 
conception of sovereignty, yet he might have pondered with 
advantage the section of Leviathan which treats of the 
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: Kingdom o£ Darkness; signifying thereby. the Roman Catholic 
“Church: ;While Mr: : Jordan concerns: himself: ‘mainly. with this 
own particular problem, he cannot do:so without illuminating 
‘the twenty years from 1640 to 1660. In the treatment, for 
. instance, of the Erastians he has ample accounts of: ‘such wėll- 
known figures as Prynne, Harrington and Hobbés. ..A’ much 
lesser man, Henry Parker, acquires not a little significance in 
these pages. What is true of Parker is also’ true’ of many 
. others who, directly and. ‘iridirectly, helped forward-one ‘of the 
greatest benefits ever: conferred upon the human Tace, the 
benefit of religious toleration. ~ Be 
--Rovear, H.i Murray.” 
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“ROMAN PORTRAITS.* °°” 


Every child likes looking at picture-books. So do also 

“ grown-ups ” and this taste ‘was ‘catered for by continental, 
especially German and Austrian, ‘publishers who produced 
‘innumerable’ sèries of such‘ “-picture-books ”: ‘for ‘the-adilts, 
“more particularly on art: ‘The result of thesé activities was 
a growing interest of the wider, masses- -of- the-public i in artistic - 
-creation, closely related’ it-is true with a-growth of. nartow 
-nationalism: - But- there. is. ao -réason - why-‘such--cultural 
activities could not be- developed for-their ‘own sake- ina 
-purely educational manner. ~The. enjoymiént*to be obtaitied 
“from the study of works of-art is a-pérsonal one, and bound: to 
‘increase with more prolonged study. The Phaidon Press, at 
first in Vienna, and now with Allen & Unwin, London, have 
given a valuable lead in this direction for this country. Their 
“latest work, Roman Portraits, combines a short introduction 
by L. Goldscheider with a’ collection of beautiful plates by’ 
J. Schneider-Lengyel. These portrait plates show a collection 
of interesting male and female heads, not.‘all of them 


` representing members of the imperial families, but the peoples 


of Rome, arid of the Roman Empire. Some of the heads are 
of a Mediterranean physical type, others look like Slavs and 
Teutons, and others still like Jews. They throw a queer light 
on the racial doctrine which Mussolini follows now under 
Nazi influence, éspecially as some of the portraits are highly 
naturalistic. Although some of’ the heads are represented 


* Roman Portraits. By L. Goldscheider. With poea by J. Schneider-Lengyel 
London : Allen & Unwin; 1940. tos, 6d, -- 2 
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swith -artificial lighting effects arid presented ina modernistic 
_and:“interesting.” way, most of them are admirably rendered 
-ahd shown -in a. direct: and appropriate manner, without 
-hiding later additions and mutilations, Some family portraits 
-throw.:an: important light on the Roman family, its high 
‘position of women and its civic pride, whilst the last plates 
-pive a good representation of the transition from Roman 

antiquity to Early Christian culture. =~ 
< sThe.redsonable ‘price of the publication should assure it a 
Wide reading public. A useful index and a short but well- 
selected bibliography add to its importance to people 
interested’ in ‘more serious studies. As a last word to the 
courageous publishers and authors one would like to exclaim 
with the ancient Romans: “ Vivant Sequentes.” 
ae i ~ H. Rosenav. 


— MEXICO. 
` Professor Trend’s Mexico* provides a mass of information 
din a very readable form. Loving Spain, her people, her 
language and her literature, he was prepared to like the great 
country which has welcomed so. many of the Republicans 
.for-whom_there ‘is no place under Franco’s reactionary rule. 
He, is convinced that the Spanish Republic deserved to live, 
cand. he- believes -that democracy will return in due course, 
-perhaps with better luck and better leadership. His references 
to President Cardenas are so favourable that the reader 
wishes for more information about that remarkable man. 
‘The Government, he declares, is not Red, as some people 

believe. It has no connection with Soviet Russia. It is neither 

- Communist, nor Fascist, nor dictatorial. “ It is Trade Union 
and Liberal-Socialist, supported mainly by the unions and 


tried to defend the interests of the masses against oppressive 

monopolies. The chapters on language will appeal to philo- 

logists, but the account of the scenery, the climate, the trees, 

the flowers and the society is of interest to all. Photos of archi- 

tecture and design suggest that the Mexican taste, like that of 
o Cambridge University Press. 129, 6d. 
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Spain, is for the florid. The chapter on the Mayas and their 
famous remains is particularly interesting. Many people 
think of Mexico as a semi-savage state ruled by corrupt half- 
caste political adventurers. The picture painted in these 
pages is very different. The country has mineral resources in 
plenty, but it has suffered from misgovernment for generations 
‘and there is still terrible poverty. But it is growing rapidly 
in education and prosperity, and its close cultural links with. 
Spain are a great asset. The author informs us that he had to 
publish the book in an incomplete form. Perhaps he will re- 
issue it when the war is over, filling in the gaps with a fuller. 
description of the institutions, the problems and the leaders 
of a. state which seems likely to play a part of increasing. 
importance in the life of the American Continent. : 


SHORTER REVIEWS. AND NOTICES. 


‘We are familiar with various glorifications or condemnations of 
Macchiavellism. The author of this book* undertakes to examine the 
thoughts of Macchiavelli once more in a matter of fact and unprejudiced 
way, and holds that this can best be done by trying to understand the. 
Italian thinker and statesman as a child of his time, which was not so 
modern as many still believe. Neither is Macchiavelli to be regarded as- 
a modern man. He, like his age, impersonates a transition from 
medieval dogma and doctrine to modern inductive thought based on 
. experience. The dogma which ruled the thinking of the Renaissance 

and of Macchiavelli is that of antiquity as an absolute model, whereas 

Macchiavelli thinks only of republican Rome. Almost servile is his 

superstitious belief in ancient Roman history from which he tries to 
‘ abstract counsels for his time and political life in general, for the 

political methods of ancient Rome seemed to him to be universally 
valid and applicable. Also his belief in the fundamental wickedness of 
man is taken from antique literature. He is convinced that, as human 
nature is always alike (namely wicked), history is always repeating 

itself, and that we ought to learn from history which is nothing but a. 

storehouse of examples to him. So he believed he could condense his’ 

thoughts on politics into a science, not as the first of his contemporaries, 
but more determinedly than they, whilst for instance Guicciardini 
regards politics more as an art and thinks much more freely, in a more 

“ modern ”. way, than Macchiavelli. Sometimes, also, Macchiavelli 

delivers himself from his dogma, but only for moments, as-when he 
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Says that good politics are a matter of adaptation to local circum- 
stances ; but he does not see that such a sentence overthrows his dogma 
and soon relapses into his doctrinairism and over and over again assures 
us that if we only imitate the ancient peoples we shall be all right. 
Despite this—as the author who wants to do him full justice shows us— 
Macchiavelli’s utterances are often the result of deep historical analysis. 
Many seem to be written for modern dictators, but others are also 
acceptable to decent politicians. What often seems cynical in them is a 
certain matter-of-factness which does not allow itself to be deterred 
from extreme conclusions by the objection that this or that is inhuman. 
He quietly states: if you want to attain this or that, you must act 
thus and thus, this is the way of the (fundamentally wicked) world. 
Sometimes he, too, has moral scruples, but very seldom. What there is 
in him of doctrinairism springs, as the author thinks, from his having 
been more a thinker than a man of action and a.true realist. ; 

J. Lesser. 

* * % + * 

Holiday expeditions are pleasant to recall, especially when they are 
linked by the pursuit of some interest, such as the medieval studies in 
Miss M. D. Anderson’s Design for a Journey.* And, in these days when 
they are sadly imperilled, it is good to record the beauties of our 
country churches and historic buildings, as the descriptions and, even 
more, the exquisite illustrations in this book do. But its title and the 
map on the cover are somewhat misleading, as no consecutive journey 
is planned. The shorter essays would read better as separate articles 
in a weekly Review. The author is evidently well versed in history, 
legend and symbolism and has collected much curious and out-of-the- 
way information, as on the elephants and the sciapod in carving, or, 
in greater detail, the musical instruments of the “ Angelic Orchestras.” 
But the effect of the book as a whole is, frankly, slight and discursive. 
For instance, on one page the legend of Edward the Confessor’s ring is 
related ; on another, two sentences are bestowed on the great Church 
at Ludlow, without mention of the fact that one of its windows illus- 
trates that legend. (Do readers really need to be told the meaning of 
“ Confessor,” or the derivation of “ tawdry”? Or about the trout for 
breakfast ?) One of the Alard monuments, with its wealth of associa- 
tions, is merely “ a tomb at Winchelsea.” The description of the remote, 
little-known churches of the Black Mountain district will be read with 
special interest. 

* a Ld % * 7 

The main merit of Mr. Mansergh’s thoughtful piece of work} is that it 
connects the history of Ireland with that of Europe as well as of 
England, and by his skilful use of the comparative method he provides 

* Cambridge University Press. 1940. 7s. 6d. 
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us with light and leading upon its fate from 1840 to ign Ae main 
demerit arises from the fact'that.in the compass of 261 pages he-presents 
a commentary on Anglo-Irish relations and on the political forces oper- 
ating in Ireland during eighty-one critical years. May we commend 
to his.notice the grave period from 1815 to 1848? If he thinks that the 
first date is too.early, perhaps he is right, but we are convinced that 
there is urgent need of an elaborate study of the decade from 1838 to 
1848, including as it does the year of the Famine, which transformed 
the country, and the year of revolutions when there was a Young 
Ireland } party strongly at work. ‘The newest and freshest chapter is that 
which examines the attitude of Cavour and Mazzini to the question. of 
Irish independence, though their names do not occur in the index, 
which, is scarcely worthy of the book. Mr. Mansergh frankly sets before 
us the view of Cavour that the repeal of the Union would exercise 
disastrous -effects on Irish interests, though asa lover of toleration the 

_great Italian regarded the non-emancipation of the Roman Catholic 
population at the time of the Union with extreme disfavour. The 
conscience of George IIT is answerable for much in English history and 
almost as much in Irish. : 

Practically the only other place-in his book where the author takes 
up the European standpoint is his careful consideration of the attitude . 
of Karl Marx to Anglo-Irish politics. Marx, however, regarded the 
Irish problem more from the point of view of the use of Ireland in 
overthrowing the capitalists of the sister country than from that of 
the Irish themselves. “ Every one of the movements. of the English 
proletariat,” he considered, “is crippled by the disunion with the 
Irish, who form .a.very important section of the working class in 
England.” In a word, the Irish were a.means to an end, but emphati- 
cally not an end. The rest of the book reminds us of the view of Lord 
Rosebery that the Irish question has never passed into history because 
it has never passed out of pereonta politics. 

Rosert H. Murray. 
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. AMERICA AND THE WAR. 


is HE United States,” says the President, “is com- 
mitted to the proposition that the principles of 
morality and considerations of her own security will 
never permit her to acqtiiesce ina peace dictated by aggressors, 
sponsored by appeasers.” Whatever happens, they carry on 
the struggle. Meanwhile America is willing to supply us with 
all we need to destroy Hitler. We do not need man-power, 
having discovered our own men and women. But if we did 
need Americans to die, we should doubtless get them too— 
limitless undying support for a definite purpose. This purpose 
is survival of free English traditions, and the destruction 
of principles that destroy humanity. 
All we need will be supplied on loan. Bombs on loan ; what. 
- a joke! No booking the order, no scoring up of debt, no “ this 
is yours, that is mine,” no limitation of time or space. This 
is just plumb carelessness—or else something quite new and 
great in the history of the world. Obviously there is great 
faith on one side, and desperate need on the other. The need 
we can “ take as read.” Last war we said “ Certainly, charge 
it up to us. Our credit is good enough. Thank God!” This 
war they say “ Oh, cut it out! No thanks! We are damned 
sorry for you. Of course, this isn’t charity. We are really 
doing this to help ourselves. Absolutely! Don’t hesitate to 
_ ask for anything you want.” The nearest approach to this 
was Churchill’s offer of union made to France in extremis. 
Alliance in war, or even federation is much less than Churchill 
indicated or than America offers. Even Canada and Australia _ 
offer less. f 
Of course the Mississippi “ just goes rolling along,” but it. - 
must appear ever clearer to all whither the Mississippi is 
rolling, America’s offer shows unity of mind, faith and spirit 
with ourselves. The Mississippi is rolling swiftly to a wide all-. 
embracing ocean. Churchill offeréd union with France, to 


save France from Hitler. America offers (and we accept -` 


without hesitation) something very similar.’ 
` Why does America show this immense faith in England? 
VoL. CLIX. - Coe 9 
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It is only six years since we defaulted on our debt of honour 
for the last war, and had the effrontery to tell them that we’ 
did so for their sake! Mine was the only voice raised in > 
Parliament against that disgraceful action, which we owed in 
fact to Mr. Chamberlain. British prestige in America was 
never lower than in the years 1934-9, during which we 
constantly surrendered to Hitler and Mussolini. Americans 
held us in contempt, not for the debt, but for this appease- 
, ment, culminating in John Bull de-bagged by a Jap soldier. 
Their very contempt compelled us to take up arms, and they 
know it. 

“ Nations that still are powerful and once were proud, with 
heads humbly bowed, back meekly from the Presence,” said 
Harold Ickes, Secretary for the Interior, in October 1938. 
Such feelings at least predisposed America to applaud when 
we ceased to be isolationist. You cannot denounce isolation- 
ism in others‘and succumb to it comfortably yourself. The 
up-flung head made all the difference from Washington to 
Texas : i 

Do ye ken John Bull, with his clothes so red? 
- Do ye ken John Bull, with his up-flung head? 
Do ye ken John Bull, with no look of dread? 
As he faces his fight in the morning. 


That, appearing in the Morning Post of Dallas, Texas, 
completes the whirligig. Pride has taken the place of shame. 
We were out of date, old, and “ finished ” ; now Americans 
of all sorts take a pride in their kinship. The very reaction 
blazes forth in a faith in the race. We reflect credit, not dis- 
credit, on the United States of North America. 

While this natural reaction has played a big part in bringing 
out the generosity of America, far more has been effected by 
three things; the Prime Minister, the Air Force, and the 
martyrdom of London. Winston Churchill and his country 
stand alone. His courage in carrying on when France went 
out, his oratory which restored courage and united this 
people, have impressed America moreeven than his own folk, 
who knew him of old. It is inspired leadership, beyond that 
of the elder or the younger Pitt. Cromwell, saint and soldier, 
had no such. hold on England. Washington and Lincoln alone 
may- compare favourably, but their appeal was not world- 
wide. : Half American himself, I place first Churchill’s share in 
effecting the miraculous conversion. é S 


are 
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Next I must put our airmen. Just at a time when the whole 
world was gasping at German military efficiency and power, 
. just when it seemed impossible that anyone could resist such 

might successfully, our airmen suddenly proved supteme. 
- Desperately outnumbered, recruited mostly from the common 
people, they seemed to surpass in courage all our previous 
istory. Balaclava, Albuera, Blenheim, Agincourt and 
Poictiers, were left behind by boys of a supposedly decadent 
generation. America no more expected that than we did. It 
took such a load off all our chests! If they could do it, we 
could too. America had to stand up-and shout from stalls and 
gallery. 
Never, in the whole history of human conflict, has so much been 
owed by so many to so few. 


Then, on top of all that, came the martyrdom of London ; 
four months of nightly bombardment from the skies; each 
morning more piles of ruined houses and charred corpses ; 
no chance of stopping the slaughter or hitting back at fate. 
After all the talk of the inevitable breakdown in the nerves 
of the civilian population, the civilians, especially girls and 
women, were actually “ taking it ” better than soldiers. They 
jeered at the lightnings of Jove. Hitler did not take into 
account the exhilarating glow given by survival after hideous 
danger. Very soon the evacuated children insisted on coming 
back, so as not to be out of it. Wives, with a certain indigna- 
tion, refused to leave. Honour and credit were pouring in from 
America. Not to have a bomb story would be to condemn 
oneself to insignificance for life! So really felt Londoners ; 
but from across the Atlantic it looked like martyrdom ; and 
they were out of it. It hurt them with a poignant sympathy. 

There were some lines from Chicago, which thousands of 
Englishmen now secretly recite as applying to their special 
lady + 
4 London Bridge is falling down,’ 

My dear lady! 

Be it said, to your renown, _ : 
That you wore your gayest gown, 

Your bravest smile—and stayed in town, 
When London Bridge was falling down. 
My dear lady! i : 


Sympathy from Chicago of all places ; sympathy with the 
stream of little children arriving penniless, cast on to the great 
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charity and love of America! What Churchill’s leadership, 
or the young men of the air had left undone, was achieved by 
sympathy. The worse our plight, the greater that sympathy. 
The greater the-need, the greater the sympathy. “The Guns 
‘of Fort Sumter” to preserve union, the “ Guns that fired 
at Lexington ” to strike down tyranny, will go off by them- 
selves the moment Hitler’s legions land in England. That 
sympathy would die in a moment if Englishmen ever sought 
to emulate Hitler. Even now, our treatment of Jew refugees 
is a hideous stumbling-block to all such sympathy. 

So has arisen America’s faith in England. They believe 
that we, like themselves, will never make peace with Hitler- 
ism; that we shall never back out like France; that we shall 
not convert a crusade into imperialism, by a mean use of 
their assistance. May the Lord do so to us, and more also, if 
once we break that faith: T get exasperated with all these good 
people who beg Churchill to state war aims. How can he? 
Has President Roosevelt ever demanded such a statement ? 
It will not rest with Churchill or with the British Parliament 
‘to decide. We are only the army in the front trench, power 
to decide resides now across the Atlantic. The moment they 
stop supplies we are “ sunk.” “ Sunk,” maybe ? but we should 
go down fighting for all that. 

This is not 1917, 1918, 1919. America will not come to a 
Versailles as a recent partner, with half a dozen boasting 
European States who have “rigged” matters beforehand 
behind her back. As I see the end, all the world will by then 
be completely ruined—all save the United States and India. 
Inflation was not invented in 1918. Not only will the United 
States be the predominant partner, but all these dreams of 
reconstruction will be entirely dependent on the continuing 
goodwill of that country. 

Nor is Franklin D. Roosevelt Mr. Woodrow Wilson. With 
all his- virtues, Mr. Wilson came to: Europe almost with an 
inferiority complex, anxious to please men of great name but 
less merit. European diplomacy was too much for him. The 
same European diplomacy is now alittle fly-blown (or as Mr. 
Churchill would say, “ dusty ”), and one trusts. that the next 
Peace Conference will be held at Washington, as more con- 
venient for the Dutch Royal Family and some others. 

. However hasty the peace-aims.folk may be in putting their 
demiands before Mr. Churchill instead of before Mr.-Roosevelt, 
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visions of a sane peace would do us all good. In the first place 
it might stop: the mouths of the stamp-out-all-Germans school 
who are only playing into Hitler’s hands. In the second place 
it might help victory by encouraging the haters of Hitler in all 
the lands he rules, leading to sabotage, passive resistance, and 
revolution. Lastly it would show the working men of England 
and America that this was their war and not the old sort of 


imperialism run mad. By all means let us have Peace plans . - 


on the table for discussion and watch how the cards change. I 
would begin by getting together the pacifists and British 
Union of Fascists (with their slogan “ Britons mind your own 
business”) and their American counterpart, “ America 
First,” and ask them to agree on peace terms. It would keep 
them busy and quiet. They could work on the Géring-Davis 
terms and discover what they mean, and where the African 
native comes in. No doubt Göring would tell them the 
truth. 

But most of us would, I suppose, stipulate as sine qua non 
the removal of the Nazi and Fascist régimes, and adequate 
measures to prevent Germany doing it again. There is plenty 
to say on “ adequate measures.” While we in England get 
on with the work of saving life and liberty, let Americans, in 
a measure of peace and detachment from horrors, think out 
the peace plan which will prevent Germany doing it again. 
I repeat that what will actually be done at the Peace Confer- 
ence will depend on America. They call the tune; they have 
leisure to think ; they alone can reconstruct the world. This 
is their “ Rendezvous with Destiny.” 

I am on the top floor ; I am in the front line trench ; Iam 
disturbed by alerts and guns and bombs and fears. I cannot 
think. We have our job to do; to hold the fortress—at - 
any sacrifice. If I know my Churchill, he doesn’t mind what 
happens afterwards, so long as we hold out for two, ten or 
twenty years. Let someone else get on with the planning for 
the new world. Kennedy’s fears of losing his money mean 
nothing in our young life—and that sort have lost it all 
anyhow. The soul has got to survive. Only let the planners 
remember that the League of Nations failed for three reasons, 
and each adequate.’ One, America took no part; two, it had 
no all-powerful police; three, it was a league of fear-filled 
governors and not of unselfish peoples. 

If I pin my hopes to union with America, it is because 
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union is the strongest bond, leaving no loophole for evasion of 
duty or responsibility or sacrifice. I do not believe that it is any 
more difficult to achieve than was the union between England 
and Scotland. Vested interests by the hundred in each land 
will oppose, as they did in 1707; but the need of mutual aid 
in arms and of economic support afterwards will become ever 
more obvious even to the “ interests ” as years go on. Let 
me instance one point. Foreign investments have become too 
risky since the last war. Varying inflation, totalitarianism, 
laws penalising the alien’s investment, double taxation—all 
these have combined to make foreign investment impossible 
in future and to close down international trade. Never again 
will America pour money into Germany as they did in 1920 
to 1926, or anywhere “ abroad.” We even fear now for our 
investments in India—though I do not—and hesitate about 
our historic policy of emancipation. This financial hold-up is 
an argument for union which will become irresistible. 

Can such Union of the English-speaking peoples not be 
extended by an, open door for all democratically governed 
countries to come in? India and our Colonies—some as States, 
some as Territories under Federal rule—might find their place. 
Holland, Denmark, Iceland, Norway, China, might well 
welcome some such Union, whose power would establish peace 
and safety, whose spaciousness would secure prosperity, 
whose admixture would fertilise the stock of freedom. Free 
internally, bound externally, each democracy could combine 
freedom with fraternity, and an equal right to the use~of 
God’s earth. 

How about Germany? I refuse to believe that that great 
people are wedded to the cult of the bully. The old Weimar 
Republic showed no such sign. I knew them once as a kindly 
cultured people. No doubt they. are easily—too easily—led ; 
‘no doubt they fawn on power, and are apt to worship authority 
in a manner nauseous to Anglo-Saxons. But I refuse to 
believe that their hideous persecution and enslavement of 
Jews and Poles is the natural act of the German people, or 
that even to-day most of them do not secretly hate it. Once 
democratically governed, once they have killed Hitler and 
his gang, and wiped out his memory and his crimes, why 
should not they too come in and improve the mixture, of the 
free races? 

Would this be adequate to prevent Germany doing it 
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again? Union, whether federal or confederate, means at 
least one executive responsible to one supreme Parliament, 
controlling army, navy, air force, and foreign affairs, with 
revenues to meet the cost thereof. How much more it means 
is immaterial for the moment. Such a union would be too 
mighty, even for a Germany outside the pale, ever to attack. 
With Germany as one of the Confederate States, there would 
be Germans in the army, but no German Army ; and no way 
out save by a secession which might be too expensive. 

In any case, we must fight on. The salving of the peace, the 
future, is in the hands of America. It could be in no better 
hands. As was written a hundred years ago by Lowell the 
emancipator, so, for America, is it still true to-day: 


New occasions teach new duties: Time makes ancient good 


uncouth ; 

They must upward still, and onward, who would keep abreast of 
Truth ; 

Lo, before us gleam new camp-fires! we ourselves must Pilgrims 
be, 


Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through the desperate 
winter sea, 
Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the Past’s blood-rusted key. 


Jos1an C. Wepcwoop. 


PROCEDURES OF ECONOMIC 
FEDERATION. 


“The ages of isolation had their use for they trained men 
for ages when they were not to be isolated.”—Bagehot, 
- Physics and Politics. as 


PREVIOUS article on the Principles of Economic 

Federation suggested that the obvious difficulties con- 

fronting European Federation were compensated by 
developments in its favour that had been overlooked. Now, 
the most obvious difficulty in finding an evolutionary pro- 
cedure for Economic Federation is how to impose an economic 
reconstruction on vested interests, devitalised institutions, 
vicious ideologies and ill-informed voters without first having 
the ground swept and the air cleared by a social revolution. 
And here is Providence having this preliminary clearance 
done for us by German war finance and war federalism. So 
that, just as Germany was saved half its fighting through our 
having the ground cut from under us by “ Fifth Columns,” 
even so we shall be saved half our federalising through the 
clean sweep made for us by Herr Hitler and Herr Himmler 
“ who from Deutschland have come with their little brooms 
laden.” 

But even taking full advantage of these providential 
though unprepossessing charwomen, federalists had better 
not try to evict the “ vested interests” too violently from 
the dusty snuggeries where they dictate and doze. Neither 
that somewhat decrepit dowager, Social Democracy, nor that 
diffident débutante, Socialist Demagogy, will have authority 
enough for a spring cleaning at the risk of such a rebellion. 
Post-war peoples will be praying for Peace at any Price—it is 
a reconstruction, not a revolution, that we are planning— 
and the fate of Spain and France might yet be ours. “ Fas 
est ab hoste doceri”? So, let us rather take a leaf out of Mein 
Kampf. Let our federalists lead our democracy into regions 
that are ready for it—against régimes that could be rapidly 
recast—and for reconstructions that would be immediately 
remunerative. 

It is indeed indispensable that the first economic enter- 
prises. of the Union should be unopposed and profitable ; if 
only because capitalist propaganda has, for a generation, been 
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impressing on public opinion that governmental management 
in the public interest is less competent and also more corrupt 
than a general manager in the interests of profit. Nor has 
this impression been entirely removed by experiences of 
War Socialism. The propaganda has been profusely illustra- 
ted by colour cartoons of official busybodies butting into 
business of which they have little cognisance, or of bureau- 
cracies entangling enterprise in red tape—that being their 
only control. Whereas really these examples are evidence of 
the usurpation of public services for private self-interest and 
not of the unquestionable superiority of private over public 
ownership and operation. 

Therefore, federalist procedure, following modern tactics, 
should infiltrate “ soft spots ” and then “ fan out on a wide 
front.” And the softest spot would be the brain of the 
capitalist economy—the banking system. Owing to its being 
also the “ high spot ” of the economic pyramid, the banking 
system has become, more than any other Big Business, remote 
from private interest, and responsible for what are really 
governmental functions. Banks are now national, not local, 
services; and National Banks are now State Corporations 
operating on national credit, even when, like the Banks of 
England and France, they are privately owned. It would, 
therefore, be expedient to assign to each one of them special 
territorial, or technical, functions. These, though necessary, 
are now neglected; for the sole reason that, under existing 
conditions, they do not pay. Thus, public land banks, loan 
banks, pawn shops, etc., could be provided by merely con- 
verting some of these ubiquitously redundant and uselessly 
rival multiple banks into such supplementary banking services. 
A national banking system that would supply such services 
could ensure that private enterprises of public utility were no 
longer compelled to cadge the capital they need through the 
agency of loan sharks and shyster lawyers who plunder the 
investor if the enterprise fails and the inventor if it succeeds. 

But the banking system, though the “ soft spot,” is also 
the hard core of Big Business. It is a fortress that will be 
defended to the last ditch by the more hard-boiled and hide- 
bound Money Barons. Federalists will have to make breaking 
into it an “ inside job,” by securing a “ Fifth Column” of 
supporters within the banking bureaucracy and Big Business. 
This means enlisting as engineers of the federal economic 
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machinery, the expert executives of great profit-making 
concerns.. 

Many of these men are already engaged in organising and 
operating national war controls; and this, too, out of public- 
spirited idealism without regard to their private interest. 
Such men would carry on if their controls were promptly and 
practically converted at the armistice into self-governing 
Corporations of the European Union and its Federal States. 

_’ Because, just as investing his savings in gilt-edged securities 
would be more attractive to a good citizen than a gamble in 
gold shares, so the-investing of his services in promoting our 
public prosperity would be more attractive to a good execu- 
tive than producing profits for employers. So that thus de- 
prived of their bank backing and their business brains, and . 
with their national and international “ power behind the 
throne ” temporarily interrupted by war, the Money Powers 
that Be would find themselves crippled in fighting for a-power 
that ought never to have been. 

Once control of money is centralised in a Federal banking 
system, the conversion of “ money,” from terms of national 
into terms of federal currency and credit, is only technically 
troublesome. Here is an expert’s opinion (Meade: Economic 
Basis of a Durable Peace, p. 541): 

“ An international currency system is appropriate for a group 
of liberal economies which practise an internal policy of laissez 
faire. It would also be appropriate to an international authority 
which had extensive powers of planning and regulating economic 
and financial policies. But it is not appropriate for an international 
organisation of States with divergent internal economic structure 
and policies, if these States desire to preserve a large measure of 
control over their own economies.” 4 

This opinion I have selected because the last sentence might 
be interpreted—and was perhaps intended—as a death 
sentence on any European Union not exclusively Capitalist. 
But, as a matter of fact, it does not exclude an economic 
integration of Europe. Because British Capitalism and 
Russian Communism, the two main factors and motive forces 
of a European economy; though very diverse are not diver- 
gent. British Capitalism for profit has been, for war purposes, 
developed into State Capitalism, and is rapidly becoming 
-communally controlled and corporative : Russian proletarian 
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Communism has already declined into State Capitalism, and 
is as rapidly decentralising into autonomous Communities 
and Corporations. While National-Socialism and Fascism, 
in between, are deadlocked in a despotism of State Capitalism 
and State Corporations, and will only develop in association 
with the old democracies of the West or with the novel demo- 
cracies of the East. Nor is there any reason why all these 
economies should not preserve a liberal measure of residual 
control over their economic affairs provided they are prepared 
to use that control for co-operation rather than competition. 
And to ensure co-operation on all matters of moment the key 
position—currency—should be entrusted to the Union. Not 
so much because the functions of a central currency could not 
otherwise be provided, but because one of its functions would 
be to stop disturbances that could not otherwise be prevented. 
Wherefore federalists should insist on the establishment of a 
European currency and credit system, conducted by a central 
banking system and controlled by a Union Finance Ministry. 
These organs would operate in consultation with Union and 
State Planning Councils, who again would consult with the 
State—with National and National-Federal financial authori- 
ties and, through the League, with other currency systems. 
All of which would constitute the most direct and drastic 
machinery for dealing with European economic disorders. 
Some of the more serious symptoms of such disorders being 
the “ dead hand ” of public debt, periodic depression and over- 
production in one region combined with under-provision in 
another, the sterilisation of capital, the strangling of com- 
merce, and the starving of whole communities ; while pro- 
perty goes to the devil and proletariats go on the dole. 

The “ dead hand ” of the last war-debt still lies heavy on 
our internal convalescence and on our international credit ; 
yet its burden will be light compared to what is to come. 
Seeing that, in the first year of this war Great Britain and 
Germany have accumulated about the same debt as in all four 
years of the last war. Even if we accept the lowest estimate 
of the length of this war—even if we allow the most liberal 
discount to the ingenuities of our German enemies in raising 
and repudiating their war-debt and of our American friends 
in restricting and remitting ours—what will be the result of 
imposing a burden of such magnitude on the top-heavy totter- 
ing structure of our empiric empire economy? Obviously, 
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only on a totalitarian basis could our capitalist system extort 
the interest and sinking fund on the capital it had expended 
on war. As all real progress in social reconstruction and all 
pre-war procedures for relieving and remedying the evils of a 
capitalist economy would have to be renounced, revolution 
would, even in our case, become a risk. This risk would be 
redoubled by the resentment of those who commuted the 
conscription of their unfit persons by a contribution from 
their well-filled purses. To say nothing of the resentment that 
would: be felt at our having, not only to fight and finance the 
war for the other democracies, but also to pay them interest 
and sinking fund for the privilege of so doing. Moreover, failing 
Federation, the enemy would again relieve themselves by 
repudiation and depreciation and would again borrow working 
capital for further warlike conquests. We could relieve our 
debt by a capital levy—as was suggested after the last war 
with the support of Conservative capitalists—or by deprecia- 
tion of the currency and other devices; and long before we 
had liquidated this war we should have been launched into 
another. But, if we federate and become a Member State in a 
European Union, our war-debt—which is only part of the 
moral obligation owing to us by Europe—could, and should, 
be made a European liability. Thus all the national debt of 
the Member States, including Germany and Italy, should be 
consolidated as the new Federal Debt representing the cost of 
floating our continent as a business concern. The value of any 
lootings of gold reserves or levies for armies of occupation, 
etc. would be deducted from the debt which the offending 
State (e.g. Germany or Italy) would be allowed to pool. Then, 
all the public debt held by banks and similar institutions 
would be replaced by non-interest-bearing European Union 
Bonds ; which would liquidate the greater part of the debt. 
The remainder, held outside Europe, or held in Europe by 
private individuals and enterprises for profit, would be re- 
placed by interest-bearing Union Bonds. These Bonds could 
be secured by a European capital levy of quite small percent- 
age. Whereby, we Christians could make use of our Slough 
of Despond to relieve ourselves of our self-imposed load of 
usury and its usurpations. 

A European economic evil, second only to the war-debt, 
is Trade Depression. An Economic. Federation could deal 
with a depression by a process.of “ slump-sluicing” ; which 
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would be reversed for “ boom-busting.” The Union authori- 
ties would produce a local and limited inflation by supplying 
Federal loans to the State Bank or Federal notes for circula- 
tion on the State Stock Exchange. This “ pump priming ” 
would restore a healthy circulation to the State economy and 
would not be liable to the air-locks and leakages that pre- 
vented the process taking full effect in the United States 
“ New Deal.” Moreover, this cure for cyclical boom and 
slump could be extended outside Europe by co-operation 
with the United States and the Union of Soviets. The only 
difference in that case would be that, whereas, within Europe, 
it would mean the creation of a healthier Body Politic—as 
between Europe and America or Asia it would only be a pro- 
ductive coition of two Bodies Politic without any guarantee 
of health. 

Coming next to Commerce, in its me.cantile rather than in 
its monetary aspect—theoretically Free Trade is required to 
let all Europeans benefit fully by the resources of their 
Continent. But this means integrating Europe economically 
as entirely as is England ; and would result in some European 
countries being predominantly either industrial or agricul- 
tural, rural or residential, mining or maritime, as are English 
counties. Whereas, the ideal conditions of a free community 
are that it should contain all possible forms of self-expression 
and setviceable employment. Wherefore, both agricultural 
peoples who have, at great cost to their standard of living, 
built up industries that in their opinion raise their moral 
status, as well as industrial peoples that have so mechanised 
their production as to raise in their opinion the standard of 
living, would refuse to enter a Free Trade Union. But there 
is little technical difficulty in substituting Trade Regulation 
for Tariff Rates so as to protect standards of living and staple 
livelihoods ; which procedure would also provide for the 
general relationship between planned. Communist economies 
and patchwork Capitalist economics. There is, however, a 
tactical difficulty which is very similar to that which has 
delayed disarmament—the difficulty of substituting an 
authoritative collective security for the accustomed com- 
petitive self-sufficiency. And just as armed security has ended 
in the extreme of nationalist aggression which we are now 
fighting, so has tariff security led to the extremes of nationalist 
autarchy which we now have to face. The issue being whether 
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the bellicose Totalitarian economies of Germany and Italy, the 
non-belligerent Corporativism of Spain and Portugal, the 
non-belligerent Communism of Russia, and the pacifist com- 
mercial Capitalism of the Social Democratic countries, can all 
be combined in one European economic entity ? 

The Corporative and Communist Dictatorships have 
already all the trade regulation required, and have only to be 
prevented from using it to coerce capitalist customers or 
competitors by dumping or denying exports and by first 
expanding, then contracting, imports. For this reason 
currencies of varying values would have to be prohibited, if 
they had not already been precluded, by a Union currency. 
On the other hand, Capitalist Democracies who would, by 
assumption, be dictating, or at least directing, Federal 
Reconstruction, have as yet little more than abortive experi- 
ments and empiric. adventures. in respect of Trade Regulation. 
Commercial exchanges are, however, carried on now satis- 
factorily between Communist trade commissariats and com- 
petitive capitalist traders. Nor would it be difficult to organise 
and operate a European system of credit clearances and com- 
mercial exchanges at rates- regulated in relation to the free 
markets. These rates; which would only move within a 
restricted range, would be revised regularly as are those of 
a Five Year Plan. But it is evident that the combination of 
a generic gradation of economic standards of living in the 
States with a general grant to them of economic liberty, if 
effected by exchange controls, would only be effective if 
based on a regulation: (a) of prices in relation to difference 
in costs, and (b) of production in relation to differences in 
consumption. It is also evident that experiments in control 
-of price and production—e.g. of coffee, which ended in its 
being burnt, or of wheat, which ended in its rotting, or of 
rubber, sugar and tin which also ended in smoke and a bad 
smell—would not have failed under general governmental 
trade regulation. We may also note that, even before the war, 
about one quarter of the world’s commerce was subject to 
some regulation or restriction, and that by the end of the war, 
much less than one quarter will be left free. It is also inter- 
esting that the representative British group that produced 
Plan X was of opinion that “ much progress has been made, 
especially in the last seven years, towards world control of 
production, stocks, and movements of raw materials,” and 
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that “controls already established are of great strategic 
importance for world order.” 

Even more important than tariff walls as an economic 
cause of war is competition for the supplies of colonial and 
other raw materials. And the simplest way to deal with the 
3 per.cent. of such materials coming from the colonies would 
be to include it under a Federal organisation for the equitable 
distribution to European manufactories of all imported raw 
materials. Such an organisation has, for years, been recom- 
mended by expert authorities. In this way, the Axis griev- 
ance as to not getting colonial supplies could be met without 
objectionable surrender of colonies to them. The grievance is 
substantial; though the claim to colonies, based on it, is ’ 
sentimental. Federation, by also providing a means of pay- 
ment for such imports, would remove the grievance. For the 
present preferential position of Great Britain in respect of 
colonial produce is not due to its being the proprietor of 
colonies, but to its being the operator of a world-wide circula- 
tion of commodities and credit; which centres in, and is 
controlled by the City as the world’s commission broker and 
commercial banker. The consequent flow of the commodities 
to British markets and manufactories and of the commissions 
on the whole transaction to British merchants and money- 
lenders, is as natural a process as that of rivers flowing down 
over mill-wheels to the sea and then returning in rain to the 
rivers and so to the mill-wheels again. Ingenious German de- 
vices like the “ Block Marks ” or the “ Markt-Ordnung,’’ or 
the bartering of concertinas for cereals are only expensive 
force-pumps for diverting this flow of raw materials into an 
artificial channel to their own mills. These expedients fail 
inevitably because the easiest and most economic payment for 
imports does not pass direct between their producer and pur- 
chaser, but is part of a series of profitable world-wide tran- 
sactions. Germans and Italians, having for the most part no 
control of such a series, must pay direct, often expensively to 
themselves and exasperatingly to their customers. Owing, 
moreover, to the calamities that Germany has called upon 
herself in the last quarter century—military disaster and mon- 
etary devaluation ; revolution and reaction ; armament, dis- 
armament and again rearmament under pressure ; staggering 
taxes and starvation wages—there is in Germany not even 
the accumulation of capital at home or of credit abroad that 
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might otherwise have enabled the principal industrial centre 
of Europe to finance a proportion of its own exchanges. 

Now the free flow of capital and credit from countries 
where investments are in high request and interest rates are 
low to countries in need of capital for development, is profit- 
able both to the lender who gets more dividend and to the 
borrower who gets more development. That is the theory ; 
but things don’t work out that way. For if a country’s savings 
are exported for the profit of the financier and the foreigner, 
the social welfare of that country may be retarded, its eco- 
nomic development restricted and even its political peace 
wrecked. Again, if the borrowing country is incapable of 
making proper use of the new money power, it may result in 
the demoralisation of its natives and the destruction of its 
. neighbours. 

It is hard to say which has most. contributed to the dire 
danger in which we are to-day——the granting of credit to 
Germany which has enabled her to rearm for the destruction 
of Europe and England, or the grudging of credit to Russia 
which has encouraged her to equip herself economically in 
complete independence of the rest of the world. Indeed, the 
rule of thumb for the regulation of the export of capital 
would seem to be much the same as that for free trade in 
general, namely that such export makes for desirable demo- 
cratic developments when it is within a democratic entity, 
whether racial, regional, or “ religious.” Between countries 
or communities without such common interests or institutions 
or ideas it will, especially if arbitrarily allocated, do all 
parties more harm than good. Therefore, if the proposed 
Federal Union can be established as an effective economic 
system, almost all accumulations of capital within it should 
find investments that are profitable, productive and pro- 
gressive under the democratic direction of the Union and 
State authorities. In other words, Free Trade, whether in 
commodities, credits or creeds, must be proportioned to the 
degree of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity between free 
traders. You may object that there must be free exchange of 
opinion, and that creeds are completely, and credit partly, 
matters of opinion. To which I should observe that, even as 
faith in a creed must be protected by an ethical Law and 
Order, so must faith in credit be protected by an economic 
Law and Order. No doubt to the sentimental city employee 
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the systematic surrender of our national economic supremacy 
to an international super-State would seem as suicidal 
as a similar surrender of our political sovereignty, 
our armed security, or our colonial suzerainty. Especially 
when it meant incorporation in anything so shadowy as a 
Federal Union or co-operation with anything so shady as the 
Soviet Union. But the sensible business executive has already 
recognised that it is a choice between either selling out to a 
combine, in which we should retain a controlling interest, or 
being squeezed out by competitors who would take control of 
our interests. The monopoly of London in the financing and 
floating of the world’s commerce and credits has been in 
decline since the First German War. New York has become a 
competitor for our job as banker and broker of the world’s 
capital and commerce, Indeed, the time has come when it 
will pay us to share our control in form as well as in fact. 
By converting our banking and brokerage business into a 
European Joint Stock Company, we shall gain more in pros- 
perity to our Commonwealth than we shall lose in profit to 
our City. For, we shall not only be retaining a controlling 
interest, but also remaining, for a time, the Managing Director. 
Thereby, the competition of Great Britain and Germany, 
that has twice caused a Krach catastrophic to both, will be 
replaced by a co-operation that will enable Europe to employ 
its savings on saving European lives for a millennium instead 
of slaying them by the million. So that we may yet see 
Europe ruled by Mr. Montague Norman and Herr Schacht 
from the Central Bank, while Lord Stamp and Comrade 
Stalin cordially concur from equal and opposite angles of the 
Supreme Economic Council Board. 

Having painted this pretty picture of a European Economy, 
duly unified and not unduly uniform, what. should be its 
frame—the frame of its economic relationship with the rest 
of the world? Should'it be a nice gold frame? Shall we go 
on selling Americans gold bricks, dug up in Asia, Africa and 
Australia, which they will bury again in America? Or shall 
we ‘plan with them a world system of credit and commerce 
under the League? ` 

Greorce Younc. 


VoL. CLIX. 10 


SIX MONTHS OF VICHY RULE. 


S he went aboard the American cruiser Tuscaloosa 
which was to take him to Lisbon, Admiral Leahy, the 
new United States Ambassador to the French Govern- 

ment, was at once surrounded by a host of journalistic 
compatriots, all clamouring for news of the objects of his 
- mission. What he told them in reply may be briefly summed 
up as follows : 


A great.and noble mission has been entrusted to me; a mission 
which it gives me the utmost pleasure to undertake. My instruc- 
tions are to assist Marshal Pétain in the task which lies before him, 
and I have good hopes that my efforts will not be in vain. We all 
love France. For my own part, I am proud that it should have 
fallen to my lot to aid the Head of the French Government to 
further the work of recovery to which he has set his hand. 


Notwithstanding their general character, these remarks 
were significant and sufficiently precise to allow us to draw a 
few useful conclusions. It is significant that the United 
States should regard it as important to have an official 
representative in a country which, for the time being at any 
rate, is debarred from playing any effective part in world 
politics, and whose government, moreover, is not even master 
in its own house, compelled as it is to endure the presence of 
the invader and to hearken to his behests. 

The relations of France and the United States have never 
been other than cordial, and, in appointing Admiral Leahy to 
the ambassadorial post, President Roosevelt has given Marshal. 
Pétain an additional proof of his regard, affording as it does 
an assurance of his approval of the programme set forth by 
the Marshal, with its aim of “ maintaining our soul intact, of 
keeping our dignity whole, and, above all, of upholding our 
authority in every part of our dominions overseas.” It marks 
also the President’s confidence in the Marshal’s ability to 
implement his programme, and in his determination not to 
countenance any line of action tending to involve France in 
hostilities with her former allies. 

That is a point which it behoves Great Britain particularly 
to bear in mind. During the past.six months or more, the 
Head of the French Government has not modified his attitude. 
He has stubbornly and successfully resisted all German 
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pressure, he has steadfastly refused to give way to fresh 
German demands, or to go beyond the terms of the armistice, 
which were agreed upon by both parties as an arrangement 
concluded between soldiers and men of honour. Whatever 
may be the subsequent course of events, we must never lose 
sight of the fact that, throughout the whole of this initial 
period, the new Head of the Government adhered to his under- 
takings with a loyalty that was proof against every menace. 

Little by little, the circumstances which led up to the 
assumption of the dictatorial powers he now wields have been 
coming to light. It is now pretty evident that when General 
Weygand declared himself powerless to stem the torrent of 
the German onset, the Government was thrown into a state 
of complete confusion. At none of the hurried meetings held 
in the brief intervals of their flight from Paris to Tours, and 
from Tours to Bordeaux, were the members of the Cabinct 
able to arrive at anything approaching a unanimous decision. 
The Cabinet was composed for the most part of members of 
the Bar, each of whom argued his case with admirable forensic - 
skill. Unfortunately there was no directing authority among 
them, no judge, in short, to pronounce sentence and to see 
that it was duly carried out. The members wrangled among 
themselves and the decision on which their welfare and, what 
was infinitely more important, the welfare of the State 
depended, was put off hour after hour. The result was a 
tragi-comic confusion which would have been ludicrous had 
it not been lamentable. The mob of fugitives by whom the 
Parliament-men were surrounded drank in every rumour. 
Some gave out that the Government were starting for London; 
others that their destination was Algiers. The result was that 
vessels were crammed with people who thought they were 
bound for England and who ultimately arrived at Morocco, and 
vice versa. The President of the Republic, devoid. of any 
constitutional power of initiative, looked on helplessly at these 
altercations, in which his ministers kept shouting out their 
resignations.’ He was entirely powerless to get any plan of his 
own adopted. Meanwhile, behind the scenes, the plotters 
were preparing their coup. 

Called upon once more to be the saviour of his country, one 
man, and one man only, made his voice heard above the din, 
and that was Marshal Pétain, who was as persuasive in 
expounding his views as he was peremptory in insisting on 
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their adoption. Cut off from all her industrial resources, no 
longer in control of her munitions production, France was 
powerless to continue the struggle. For the Government to 
betake themselves to North Africa would simply be to hand 
over the country to the enemy for him to work his will upon 
her without let or hindrance. It would plunge the whole 
people into despair, with consequences impossible to foresee. 
Nowhere could France look for succour. As far back as the 
middle of May, Britain had begun to evacuate the dis- 
embarkation points she had occupied. There were no 
munitions works in North Africa. As for England her factories 
were insufficient even for her own troops. In these conditions 
the Marshal came to the conclusion, which was supported by 
General Weygand, that there was only one course open, and 
that was to ask for an armistice. 

Cedant arma toge. Acting on this democratic principle, the 
military leaders, now that they had given definite expression 
to their view of the situation, awaited. the decision of the 
vacillating civil power. Powerless to avert the débâcle, they 
looked on at the spectacle of confusion with indignant and 
disdainful‘eye. These panic-stricken and incoherent civilians 
must have struck them as very small fry indeed, on the scale 
of the diminutive M. Paul Reynaud who, realising at last that 
he was not of the stature required to steer the Ship of State 
through waters which every moment threatened to capsize 
her, began to send out pitiable cries for help. 

What a pathetic figure is cut by a Minister in one of our 
democracies when he can no longer count on his executive to 
do its work, or rely on the approval of the parliament to which 
he is responsible. The various Government departments had 
quitted Paris and were rolling along the high-roads, up hill 
and down dale, their archives and their official papers piled 
up pell-mell, together with the members of the office staff, in 
an endless procession of lorries making for destinations which 
it was doubtful they would ever reach. As for the members of 
Parliament, senators and deputies alike, where and how were 
they to be summoned to assemble ? Doubtless a great number 
of them had thought it their duty to accompany the Govern- 
ment in order to give the requisite sanction to its decisions. 
But where were they to meet, amid the hurly-burly of the 
general flight? Where were these representatives of the 
people, who numbered something like a thousand, to find a 
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place in which to deliberate in accordance with the forms of 
regular parliamentary procedure? How futile must these 
considerations have appeared to the military leaders, only 
too conscious of the peril that was growing every minute more 
terrible, for the enemy were continuing to mow down the 
routed troops and fleeing civilians in one indiscriminate 
slaughter. Now was the chance of the wire-pullers. They did 
not fail to seize it. Up sprang Jack-in-the-Box, pulled a few 
strings, and egged on the military leaders, who were clamour- 
ing for something to be done. Backing them in their demand 
for an armistice, M. Laval managed to get together something 
that might pass for parliamentary sanction. The first step 
was gained, The second promptly followed. Our wire-puller 
now found it easy to demonstrate that a parliamentary 
government had no virtue in it, that its only outcome was 
endless circumlocution and infinite red tape, and that the 
time had come to set up in its stead an authoritarian régime 
answerable to no one but itself. The events of the last few 
days had put this beyond dispute. The mob of political small 
fry let themselves be stripped of their constitutional pre- 
rogatives with a sheeplike docility. The coup d'état was 
accomplished. The enemy was asked for an armistice, and 
the enemy granted it. 

We need not recall the consternation which this event 
created throughout the world, or its dire effect on Great 
Britain, now constrained to accelerate her preparations with 
feverish energy, to recruit whole armies, and to push on her 
munitions production to the utmost limit of human capacity. 
In a few months the results of her effort were so immense that 
Mr. Churchill was able to declare not long ago that Great 
Britain would be in a state of complete preparedness in the 
course of the present year. 

It was assuredly in no selfish spirit, still less was it with any 
lightness of heart, that Marshal Pétain resolved to ask for an 
armistice. Since he did so resolve, we may take it that the 
heroic defender of Verdun was haunted by the recollection 
of the frightful slaughter he had been compelled to authorise 
in order to save his country from the Germans who had 
determined to deliver an assault which they believed 
irresistible before the full weight of British and American 
assistance could be thrown into the scale. “ They shall not 
pass”; and pass they did not, but what a price was paid for 
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that victory! Huridreds and thousands of Frenchmen lost 
their lives in that terrible struggle. Who then shall reproach 
the aged leader if he now shrank in horror from the repetition 
of such a holocaust ? 

This time, then, “ they passed,” despite the heroic resis- 
tance of Belgians, British and French. They had made ready 
a murderous war-machine of hideous efficiency which enabled 
them .to mow down all who came in their way, soldiers and 
civilians alike, even as “ corn ripe for the harvest,” to shatter 
and burn towns and villages like the flimsy trappings of a 
cinema. King Leopold was the first to recognise that resis- 
tance was hopeless, that it would entail unspeakable sacrifice, 
irreparable ruin, and all to no avail. As the French, too, like 
the Belgians, had no impassable sea-moat to protect them, the 
French military leaders, with the prospect of a veritable 
Armageddon before them, judged that they had no right to 
sacrifice the life of a single Frenchman more. 

Such undoubtedly are some of the considerations which 
account for- the sympathetic. attitude of President Roosevelt 
towards France. There are some further ones to which 
Admiral Leahy alluded in his declaration to the American 
pressmen, declarations which he repeated almost word for 
word to the journalists of all nations who assembled to give 
him welcome at Lisbon. He was going, he said, to take part 
in the Marshal’s work of reconstruction, regarding which 
_ public opinion in America is far better informed than it is 
in England. It is surprising to observe, in this connection, 
how little the English newspaper correspondents, even those 
who actually lived in Paris, understood what is now taking 
place in France, and how gravely they misinterpret it. France 
is not out of the war. So far as she is concerned, hostilities 
are but interrupted, and may break out afresh whenever the 
enemy may so determine. In the words of General de Gaulle, 
“ France lost a battle,” but, thanks to the armistice, she has 
not lost the war, which would certainly have been her fate 
if the struggle had continued with the intensity it was assum- 
ing. The armistice has enabled France to keep a part of her 
territory unoccupied, to retain a powerful fleet, which has 
suffered no losses save those clumsily inflicted on it by the 
British naval forces; her Colonial Empire is intact. The 
armistice gives the enemy nothing save what he occupied at 
the date on which the armistice was concluded. It gives him 
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no hold over the Fleet or the Empire overseas. Although the 
terms of the armistice have not been published, these condi- 
tions at least plainly emerge. It is also quite plain that the 
Germans now regret that they ever agreed to them, nor is it 
any less obvious that the Head of the French Government is 
determined to adhere to them with unwavering tenacity. 
Moreover, it is evident that his decision to accept the armistice 
was not dictated by fear. It is certain that when he put his 
signature to it, he was fully conscious of the cards he still had 
in hand and_that he was fully resolved not to part with them. 
Among them was the French Fleet, which he had at least two 
good reasons for holding on to, one that it had suffered no 
reverse, and the other because, although it could not continue 
to co-operate with the British naval forces, it would never 
fight against them. On this point the French Government has 
never wavered. For obvious reasons it has to observe caution 
in all that it says and does; nevertheless, it has again and 
again frankly declared, with the evident intention of allaying 
British apprehensions, that, things being as they were, there 
was no question of France taking part in any hostilities what- 
ever, and certainly not against her former allies. The 
Marshal’s reputation for courage and straight dealing should 
put the sanctity of his word beyond all question. 

Admiral Leahy referred to the Marshal’s work of recon- 
struction which, he said, was regarded with admiration in the 
United States, adding that he would be proud to take a hand 
in it. Hitherto, the British press has not attempted to give 
its readers any systematic or coherent account of what the 
Marshal is attempting ; scraps and fragments from the brief 
and often partisan reports of the news agencies are all they 
have had to go upon. Nevertheless, even with the scanty 
information thus available, it is possible to form an idea of 
the ‘main outlines of the work undertaken by the men of 
Vichy. “ Our aim,” says the Marshal, “is to rebuild; and 
we call upon the French people to help themselves by helping 
us.” He has invented a new slogan for his people, a slogan well 
adapted to the circumstances of the time. It is “ Home, 
Work and Country,” and calls for “ a common enthusiasm in 
the winning back of peace and happiness.” 

It might be argued that if he had refrained from pulling 
down there would have been no need to build up again. Yet 
there seems to be nowhere any question that the former 
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régime was doomed to disappear, and that, the “ Révolution 
Nationale ” has come to take its place, and come to stay. 
It may be that the time is not ripe for setting on foot social 
and administrative reconstruction, seeing that two-thirds of 
the country are in enemy hands, and that the énemy can 
thwart these measures at every turn, and impose his own in 
their stead. But that only furnishes one proof the more of 
the inherent caducity of the defunct régime. “ We intend,” 
the Marshal declares, “ to make reason and practical useful- 
ness the basis of our work of reconstruction.” Up to the 
present he has made a clean sweep of nothing save Parliament 
and the political rabble. There are none now to discuss and 
criticise his laws and enactments, which in other days 
would only have come into being as the result of prolonged 
debates and discussions in the deliberative assemblies, and even 
then they would have been mutilated and deformed because 
of the necessity of avoiding any injury to the vested interests 
of this coterie or of that. 

It being eminently desirable not to interrupt or to hamper 
the everyday life of the nation more than was absolutely 
necessary, the Vichy Government are chary of taking such 
radical measures as might paralyse the normal functioning 
of the public services. They see clearly enough that the 
country must have a new constitution, but no attempt has 
been made to run up any sort of a priori structure. The 
measures promulgated by the Marshal fall under two heads. 
First, there are emergency measures necessitated by the 
foreign occupation; secondly, there are measures of a 
permanent order, designed to continue in operation after the 
war is over. In the social category, nearly all the reforms are 
of a far-reaching and enduring character. The whole of this 
work of recovery, of reconstruction, the Marshal designates 
by the name “ Révolution Nationale,” and it seems in very 
truth to be nothing less. The administrative reforms have 
nothing about them that could excite the antagonism of 
anybody. They aim at simplifying the working of the public 
services and the cutting away of the elaborate formalities 
and endless red tape which hamper and retard the prompt 
and effective working of the administrative machine. By 
these measures, which have long been in contemplation, 
France is divided into regions and provinces which take the 
place. of the former departments, which were created by the 
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Revolution on December 22nd, 1789, at a time when railways 
were non-existent and the only means of transport were 
confined to the diligence and the carrier’s cart. Such re- 
distribution was long overdue, but, as it necessarily involves 
a readjustment of the electoral constituencies, the deputies 
have always arranged among themselves that it should never 
reach the agenda paper, each being apprehensive that its 
adoption would involve him in the loss of his seat. 

If Parliament had been functioning, there is no doubt that 
the social reforms decreed by the Vichy Government would 
have provoked heated debates in the Chambers and lively 
opposition throughout the country, an opposition that would 
certainly have been fanned and fomented by inflammatory 
articles in the press, In the event, however, they have been 
received with temperate comments of a perfectly non- 
partisan character. Moreover, they are designed solely to ° 
promote the public interest. He would be a captious critic, 
indeed, who should have any fault to find with the legislation 
concerning the family, the birth-rate, public health, labour 
and public relief. It was equitable to maintain the corporate 
activity of the various groups and unions formed by pro- 
fessional men, employers and workers; it was no less wise ' 
to abolish those trusts and federations, the aims of which were 
exclusively political. Thus those once powerful organisations, 
the Confédération Générale du Travail, the Comité des Forges 
and other important employers’ associations, have no longer 
any reason for existing, and Marshal Pétain, in his systematic 
endeavour to abolish whatever might tend to foster class- 
warfare, has ordered their suppression. 

Up to now, the only body in France which constitutes an 
“ order,’ with a council exercising control over the pro- 
fessional conduct of its members, after the manner of the 
Medical Council and the Law Society in England, has been the 
Bar. Henceforth, however, medical practitioners, as well as 
architects, will constitute separate orders, each with its 
elective council exercising jurisdiction over all the members. 
Nor will any doctor or architect be allowed to practise his 
profession unless he is on the register of the appropriate 
professional corporation. These and many other measures 
are all part of the campaign directed against the “ affairistes,” 
whose activities have given rise to some first-rate scandals. 
Public opinion will certainly approve of these cathartic 
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- measures and will hail with satisfaction the disappearance of 
the tyranny exercised by local political “ lodges,” and cabals 
of every kind. Are these to be regarded as mere stop-gap 
measures? The people who put this question are usually 
surprised when they are given a negative reply. The pro- 
gramme which is now being put into operation in France under 
the egis of Marshal Pétain was thought out long ago. The 
best minds in the country are engaged upon it, among them 
the leaders of the movement that goes by the name of 
“ Action Populaire,” the headquarters of which are at Vanves, 
a south-western suburb of Paris, where a review entitled the 
Dossiers de ? Action Populaire is’ published once a fortnight. 
These Dossiers, as also the review. Etudes, to which General de 
Gaulle is a contributor, and which is the official organ 
of the Jesuits, have devoted to social questions clamouring 
for solution and to reforms urgently needed in France a series 
of articles of outstanding ability. Taken in their entirety 
they constitute a complete programme. Those who have the 
future of France at heart and have availed themselves of 
the excellent library at Vanves can have no doubt that the 
measures adopted by Marshal Pétain since his advent to 
power are in precise accord with those anti-Marxist and anti- 
capitalist ideas which the Action Populaire is pledged to , 
support. f 

What is the importance of the movement? It must be 
confessed that it is but little known. It has held studiously 
aloof from political and electioneering excitements of every 
kind; it has abstained from noisy publicity; but it has 
exerted throughout the country a steady, systematic influence 
of which one‘of the most interesting manifestations goes by 
the name of the “ Jeunesses Ouvrières Chrétiennes.” A novelist 
who carried off the prix Goncourt a few years ago, Maxence 
Van der Meersch, has described the action of these groups in 
a hybrid work which is at once a novel and a propagandist 
pamphlet entitled Pêcheurs d Hommes. 

The doctrine of Action Populaire appears to have been 
adopted by most of the Catholic clergy, who have taken les 
Jeunesses Chrétiennes under their wing. Although it has not 
obtained from the dull-witted, selfish and pleasure-loving 
employers’ class all the support it might have looked for, the 
growth of the /éciste movement (as it is popularly termed) 
has been all the greater from the fact that its members are 
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recruited from young people disillusioned by the results of the 
last war, and disappointed by the empty promises of Social- 
ism. These young folk will inevitably back up the Marshal’s 
measures, since they form part of the programme with which 
they are already familiar; they will support the new order 
which aims at establishing itself by peaceful and persuasive 
means. The /éciste prayer includes the following passage : 
“ Our Father, who art in Heaven . . . grant that. we may be 
moved by a spirit of brotherhood towards all those who, to 
whatever social class and to whatever nation they may belong, 
are seeking to bring about the reign of Justice.” And here are 
the “ commandments ” which every member is called upon 
to subscribe : 


The Jéciste does not belong to himself. He belongs to Jesus 
Christ. He lives in a state of grace. He believes in true friendship. 
He strives after purity. He fights the good fight. He knows his 
responsibilities. He realises the joy of toil. He has the spirit of 
poverty. He realises the living power of the Church. 


These are the foundations on which Marshal Pétain aims 
to rebuild. To his supporters must be added certain sections 
of Labour for whom politics have proved but dust and ashes. 
If he succeeds in convincing the masses that he is working 
unselfishly, and in a spirit of discipline and good order, for the 
moral and material recovery of France, there is every chance 
of his winning their support. Already President Roosevelt 
has been won over, and, taking him to witness, the Journal 
de Généve, noting in its issue of January Ist this French 
risorgimento, and lauding Pétain’s political realism, said that 
when the fighting was over France would remain a power to 
reckon with, adding that nothing could be settled without 
her in Africa, where she has a strong army and a numerous 
fleet, and that if, for the moment, she is not a great military 
power, she still remains one of the most important elements 
in the future life of the Continent, a circumstance which will 
assuredly redound to the advantage of Britain. 

Henry D. Davray. 
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XIV. The Abyssinian War. 


HE Versailles era ended in 1935, when Hitler struck off 

Germany’s military fetters and Mussolini attacked 

Abyssinia. Henceforth the main problem confronting 
British statesmanship was that of how to deal with German 
and Italian ambitions. Broadly speaking Europe had been 
controlled since 1918 by the victorious allies, England, France 
and Italy. Germany was too weak to play an active part, and 
Russia turned her back on the European game. Such a static 
simplification could not be expected to last. France had 
recovered in twenty years from the disasters of 1871, and 
Germany might well be on her legs again in a shorter time. 
Russia was certain to resume her place as a Great Power 
before long. Italy’s dissatisfaction -with her share of the 
earth’s surface was notorious, and at any moment she might 
join in the clamour for territorial revision. Her population was 
increasing and emigration to America. was rigidly limited. 


© Fascist Italy must expand or suffocate,” remarked the 
y P > 


Duce to an American journalist in 1926. Though he dis- 
claimed war-like intentions, he was bursting with personal 
as well as national ambition. The barometer pointed to 
stormy weather. l 

After assuring himself during Laval’s visit to Rome in 
January, 1935,-that France would not stand in his way, 
Mussolini turned to England, a signatory of the treaties of 
1906 and 1925 by which England, France and Italy defined 
their economic interests and aspirations in Abyssinia. On 
January 29th the Italian Chargé suggested an exchange of 
views, but the proposal was neither accepted nor declined. 
A word of warning at this stage might possibly have turned 
the Duce’s mind towards a compromise. An Inter-depart- 
mental Committee under Sir John Maffey, Permanent Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies, reported in June that we had no 
important interests except the waters of the Blue Nile and 
that no vital interests necessitated resistance to an Italian 
conquest. „Without waiting for an official indication of our 
attitude, Mussolini began to despatch troops to Eritrea in 


February. Here was a second opportunity to inquire as to 
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Italian aims and if necessary to protest, but the Foreign 
Secretary merely communicated to Parliament the Italian 
statement that the mobilisation of two divisions in no way 
implied war-like intentions. A third occasion for a warning 
was neglected at the Stresa Conference in April. The Duce’s 
consent to refer the clash at Walwal to arbitration provided 
a formal excuse for silence, but the real reason was our fear 
that opposition would drive him into Hitler’s arms. The same. 
motive operated in the Anglo-French refusal to support 
Abyssinia’s requests that the League should deal with the 
Italian threat. At this point Austen Chamberlain, who was 
called in unofficially as a persona grata, warned the Italian 
Ambassador that an attack on Abyssinia would have a 
deplorable effect on Anglo-Italian relations and encourage 
Germany to aggress. Grandi appeared to agree, but held out 
no hope that Mussolini would draw back. Our studied silence 
at a time when the coming campaign was the talk of the world 
was more eloquent than words. That British public opinion 
might assert itself never occurred to the Duce, and indeed the 
widespread support for the principle of economic sanctions 
revealed in the Peace Ballot, organised by the League of 
Nations Union, came as a surprise to the Cabinet. By this 
time, however, Mussolini had gone too far to retreat. 

So far from coveting Abyssinia, as Italians were taught to 
believe, the Government despatched Mr. Eden with an olive 
branch to Rome. The Emperor, it was suggested, might 
present Italy with part of the Ogaden province and receive 
in compensation a strip of British Somaliland with access to 
the sea at Zeila. England would also urge Abyssinia to 
sanction a railway or road connecting Eritrea with Italian 
Somaliland. The intention was excellent, but it was like 
offering crumbs to a hungry wolf, and the last thing that the 
Duce desired was to see Abyssinia in control of a port. A 
more serious attempt to keep the peace was made in August, 
when the British and French Governments worked out a plan 
with the consent of the Emperor, who was prepared for some 
sort of League control, an exchange of territories, and eco- 
nomic concessions including a railway connecting Italy’s two 
colonies. It was, however, promptly rejected by Mussolini, 
who was only waiting for the end of the summer rains. When 
the threat to Abyssinia was at last considered by the League 
at its annual meeting in September, the time for preventive 
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action had passed. The ingenious attempt of a Commission 
of five, envisaging international assistance and enlarging the 
Paris scheme of territorial ‘cessions, was accepted by the 
Emperor as a basis of discussion but rejected by. the 
Duce. 

The British Government and people could no longer evade 
a decision on the most dangerous issue that had arisen since 
1918, On the one hand they desired to honour their obliga- 
tions under the Covenant : on the other they longed to avoid 
war. If they resisted aggression the conflict might involve the 
greater part of Europe: if they stood aside the League would 
be discredited and the habit of aggression would grow. A 
Cabinet meeting on August 22nd attempted to find a middle 
path. The closing of the Suez Canal, which alone might have 
saved Abyssinia, was ruled out as involving the certainty of 
war and going beyond the wishes of France. Economic 
sanctions were-to be applied, but not of a kind to goad 
Mussolini into war. This resolve to limit our liability remained 
a secret, and it was widely believed that we should stand firm. 
The Mediterranean fleet was reinforced and France, with 
other Mediterranean states, was asked for a promise of 
support if it were attacked by Italy. While Turkey, Greece 
and Jugoslavia responded, France, determined to avoid a 
collision with Italy, merely agreed to allow our ships the use 
of her arsenals. ; 

The speech of Sir Samuel Hoare to the Assembly on 
September 11th proclaimed that England meant business. 
“The League stands, and my country stands with it, for the 
collective maintenance of the Covenant in its entirety, and 
particularly for steady and collective resistance to all acts of 
unprovoked aggression. . . . No selfish or imperialist motives 
enter into our minds at all.” The impression produced both 
by the novelty and the precision of this utterance was pro- 
found. When Japan attacked China in 1931 we stood aside. 
-` When we signed the Locarno pact we committed ourselves to 
a regional obligation. But here was a declaration without 
limitations of time or place. The Foreign Secretary was care- 
ful to add that we had no intention to act alone. “If the 
burden is to be borne, it must be borne collectively. If risks 
for peace are to be run, they must be run by all. The security 
of the many cannot be ensured solely by the efforts of a few, 
however powerful they may be.” After his return he repeated 
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his Geneva pledge in a written communication to Paris. These 
resonant declarations won us a fleeting moral leadership of 
Europe, and emphasised the vitality of the League. It had 
always been realised that its testing-time would come when 
a European Great Power aggressed. There had been cogent 
geographical reasons for ignoring the challenge of Japan. 
Now at last it seemed as if the League was going to act, with 
England setting the pace. 

It was a false dawn, for the British Government was much 
less valorous than it seemed. On the eve of his declaration at 
Geneva, Sir Samuel Hoare had a conversation with Laval, 
who afterwards revealed its character to the French Chamber. 
“ We found ourselves instantly in agreement upon ruling out 
military sanctions, not adopting any measure of naval 
blockade, never contemplating the closure of the Suez Canal, 
in a word ruling out everything that might lead to war.” 
This decision, of course, had not been communicated to 
Mussolini, but it would have caused him no surprise; for he 
was sure of France, and England’s notorious desire for peace 
convinced him that our bark was worse than our bite. 

Ignoring threats and appeals he calmly completed his 
preparations, and his troops crossed the Abyssinian frontier 
on October 3rd according to plan. Italy’s aggression was 
promptly condemned by every other member of the Council, 
and the application of sanctions was voted by an overwhelm- 
ing majority in the Assembly for the first time. The Com- 
mittee appointed to work out details proposed the prohibition 
of loans and credits, an embargo on exports of war material to 
Italy, and an embargo on all Italian imports. Sir Samuel 
Hoare explained on October 22nd that military sanctions 
formed no part of British policy and that only a boycott was 
envisaged. “ Nobody. in this House can believe that anybody 
in Europe desires a war.” This ruled out not only military 
measures, but any economic action which the aggressor might 
decide to regard as an act of war. The Duce, seizing his oppor- 
tunity, announced that if oil were added to the list he would 
fight. The threat sufficed, and the one article vital to his 
success in a mountainous land continued to be freely supplied. 
Among the vendors, it is sad to relate, was the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company, in which the British Government held the 
majority of shares. The postponement of the date of 
the operation of sanctions till November 18th enabled the 
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aggressor to accumulate large stocks, and some of Italy’s 
neighbours declined to co-operate in the boycott. 

The half-hearted attempt merely wounded Italy’s pride.. 
Materially she suffered some inconvenience, which might have 
become serious if the campaign had lasted into a second or 
third year. Psychologically it was a godsend to the Duce, who 
now stood forth as the defender of the national dignity against 
foreign interference. Whether it was worth while incurring 
the angry resentment of a Great Power by pin-pricks which 
offered no real prospect of success may be doubted. “ If you 
are going to adopt a sanction,” declared Mr. Baldwin, “ you 
must be prepared for war.” England was not prepared for 
war, and Mussolini knew it. It would have been wiser either 
to follow the 1931 precedent of inaction on the ground that 
Abyssinia was not worth a conflict, or to cut off the supply of 
oil and boldly face the consequences. As it was, we fell 
between two stools. 

If England took the lead in the sanctionist campaign, 
France was the pioneer of mediation, for Laval cared little for 
the League and was determined not to break with Mussolini. . 
The suggestion that the two countries should explore the 
possibilities of peace was made in the Assembly by Van 
Zeeland, the Belgian Premier, and approved by both Govern- 
ments. Since Abyssinia had no prospect of defeating her 
powerful enemy, the only way to stop the war, it seemed, was 
to yield a portion of her territory. At the end of October’a 
Foreign Office expert visited Paris, where a plan was drawn 
up which became the basis of the Hoare-Laval scheme; the 
British Minister at Addis Abeba advised the Emperor to open 
negotiations, and the two Foreign Ministers appealed for 
peace-at Geneva on November 2nd. When at this point Mr. 
Baldwin dissolved Parliament, support of the League was as 
much the declared programme of the Government as of the 
Opposition ;° but aban the victory was won the confidential 
discussions at Paris were resumed. 

The finishing touches were put when Sir Samuel Hoare 
visited Paris on December 7th-8th. In return for-Abyssinia’s . 
access to the Red Sea in the south of Eritrea, Italy was to 
obtain a large slice of her territory in the north-east in full 
sovereignty, with a sphere of settlement and economic pene- 
tration in the south which would remain under the suzerainty 
of the Emperor and the administrative supervision of the 
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League. Taken together the cuts represented about half the 
country, the conquest'of which had hardly begun. In view of 
the subsequent collapse of her resistance, so much more rapid 
than the military experts anticipated, it might perhaps be 
regarded retrospectively as the best solution ; but two vital 
considerations were left out of account. The Emperor was in 
no mood to compromise with the aggressor, and British 
opinion, which had applauded the declaration of September 
11th, could hardly approve a volte-face so rapid and so com- 
plete. When the secret was prematurely revealed in the 
French press on December 9th, the Baldwin Cabinet stood by 
the Foreign Minister till the outburst of popular indignation, 
led by Austen Chamberlain in Parliament and by The Times 
in the press, induced the Prime Minister.to drop the scheme 
and its author like a hot coal. ‘‘ These proposals,” declared 
the Emperor, “ are the negation and abandonment of the 
principles on which the League of Nations is founded. For 
Ethiopia they would consecrate the amputation of her 
territory and the disappearance of her independence for the 
benefit of the State which has attacked her.” To this measured 
condemnation nothing need be added by. the historian or the ` 
moralist. 

The Government’s defence was of the most perfunctory 
character. Mr. Baldwin, visibly ill at ease, confessed that the 
protest had come from the heart of the people and he recog- 
nised it as decisive. Lord Halifax, Leader in the Upper 
House, explained that Sir Samuel Hoare carried no instruc- 
tions from his colleagues, and that on reaching Paris he found 
the French Government anxious to accelerate conciliation. 
The Government, he added, did not like the terms when they 
saw them, though they were not so bad as public opinion 
believed, and the Italian Government was not particularly 
enamoured of them. It had been impossible to repudiate the - 
Foreign Secretary, absent and unheard. Yet they had made 
the mistake of failing to appreciate the damage which, rightly 
or wrongly, the terms would be held by public opinion to 
inflict on the cause we were pledged to serve. 

That Mr. Eden succeeded Sir Samuel Hoare made no 
practical difference, for it was too late to save Abyssinia. We 
continued to profess our readiness to apply the oil embargo 
if other states would do the same, but the veto of France 
blocked the way, Laval fell, but Flandin continued his policy 
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of sabotaging the League, The remilitarisation of the Rhine- 
land in March 1936 emphasised the desirability of avoiding a 
break with Italy. On May 5th Italian troops marched into the 
Abyssinian capital. In June Mr. Chamberlain, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, described the continuation of sanctions as’ 
midsummer madness, and in July they were dropped.’ A 
collision had been averted at the cost ‘of the desertion of 
Abyssinia, the weakening of the League, the humiliation of 
England, and the creation of the Rome-Berlin axis. The 
' vacillating treatment of the Abyssinian problem confirmed 
the growing opinion, not only in Germany and Italy, but 
throughout the world, that the muscles of the post-war 
Englishman were becoming soft, or at any rate that post-war 
British statesmen had lost their nerve. The whole story of 
our failure-has been told with extraordinary power by Pro- 
fessor Arnold Toynbee in the second volume of his Annual 
Survey for 1935. l 
G. P. Goocu. 
(To be continued) 


HITLER AND MUSSOLINI. 


Y ISTORIANS hardly ever agree on the question: Is 
history made by “ great” men, by individuals who 
not only influence but direct and even create develop- 

ments which change the face of the world; or are such men 
merely’ the representatives and symbols of powerful under- 
currents, which only happen to lift these individuals to heights 
they believe to have attained through their own genius ? The 
totalitarian doctrines contend that the “ Fuehrer” and 
“ Duce” mould the fate of their peoples; Bismarck said : 
fert unda, nec regitur. No one will deny that the present misery 
of the world, and in particular of the German and Italian 
peoples, is the work of two men. But the destructive careers 
of Hitler and Mussolini contrast strikingly not only because 
of the different surroundings from which each dictator 
emerged, and the different materials they had to build with, 
but also because of their fundamentally opposite characters, 

The real interests of Germany and Italy seemed to exclude 
rather than facilitate a collaboration; Mussolini despised 
Hitler from the beginning, and yet, to the detriment of 
hundreds of millions, the two dictators finally joined hands. 
This was not an inevitable course. Totalitarian countries are 
by no means natural allies; in the long run their unlimited 
ambitions must even lead to a clash, Alarmed by Germany’s 
growing strength, Mussolini was quite willing to be bought 
by the Western Powers until 1937. Despite the defeat in 
the last war, Germany was still potentially a Great Power. 
Her vast industrial resources, her man-power and the skill of 
her population secured her a leading rôle in Europe. If the 
Nazis claim that Hitler “ restored Germany to greatness,” 
the obvious answer is that he only used the country’s enor- 
mous resources for destructive purposes. Italy, on the other 
hand, was never predestined to play the réle of a Great Power. 
It was Mussolini’s political and diplomatic skill which won her 
a place in international affairs—a place for which her resources 
were inadequate. 

While Hitler embarked with an almost morbid impatience 
on the fantastic adventure of first rearmament and later 
conquest, Mussolini postponed for many years ambitions 
which he had probably always harboured. Until Hitler began 
to shake the equilibrium of the Continent, Mussolini’s foreign 
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policy had been realistic. But as soon as Hitler began to 
occupy the front part of the stage, Mussolini grew restless. 
He alternately tried to check the German dictator and to use 
him as an instrument against the Western Powers—until 
finally he failed and himself became Hitler’s tool. The match 
was too unequal—not because Hitler was the greater and more 
dynamic personality, but only because of Germany’s superior 
power. 

At their first encounter in Venice in 1934, Mussolini was the 
powerful statesman with a brilliant record behind him; 
Hitler ‘the raving revolutionary, eager to assert himself. 
It is reported that after their first conversation, in the course 
of which the German guest preached one of his usual sermons, 
Mussolini exclaimed to some of his closest collaborators : 
“ What a madman !” Conservative circles in Germany had 
hoped that Mussolini would advise Hitler to follow a more 
moderate course both at home and with regard to Austria, 
Less than six weeks later Hitler’s hands were stained with the 
blood both of his own best friend, Roehm, and of Dr. Dollfuss. 
Mussolini acted quickly, and by his mobilisation on the Bren- 
ner proved that, at least for the time being, he was still the 
stronger of the two dictators. But the question was: How 
long could Mussolini repeat such demonstrations of strength ? 
Hitler promptly set about to correct the mistake he had made 
in arousing Mussolini’s anger. He did everything he could to 
try and win Mussolini over—flattery, minor concessions, 
moral and economic support during the Abyssinian War— 
with the mental reservation that the time would come when 
the Duce would have to yield in the Austrian question. 

There are clear signs that Hitler felt a certain inferiority 
complex with regard to his southern rival, but he did not 
allow his vanity to interfere with his considered plan of 
securing Italy’s help for his own programme of conquest. 
From the early beginnings of his political career he had clung 
obstinately to the idea of Italo-German collaboration. 
Already in Mein Kampf he renounced South Tyrol and 

‘elaborated his idea of a German-Italian alliance against 
France. 

At the peak of his career Mussolini was a sane realist ; 
Hitler was always an ideologist and a fanatic. Mussolini used 
ideology purely as an instrument of political propaganda ; 
Hitler, on the other hand, really believed that he had given 
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the German people a new philosophy. The Nazis at first 
copied the Fascists (who, in turn, had learned a lot from the 
Russian Communists) in such things as stage-management, 
Party organisation, militarisation of the nation, in particular 
of its youth, and the cult of the leader—in fact, only in out- 
ward things. Racial policy, the idea of a hierarchy both of 
nations, and of different castes within the German people, 
the mystic conception of the Party as an “ Order” with a 
predestined group of leaders—all these ideological elements of 
Nazi policy are home-grown. It is only as Nazism wins the 
ascendancy over Fascism, and Hitler over Mussolini, that 
some of these principles become adopted in Italy. 

For years Hitler had to be content with the rôle of a 
brilliant second in relation to Mussolini, and he put up with 
this even at a time when Germany’s might already over- 
shadowed that of Italy. When Mussolini paid Hitler his first 
official visit in September 1937, Hitler appeared in the 
presence of his guest as a subordinate. At that time the 
Abyssinian War had been brought to a successful conclusion, 
but Italy was entangled in the Spanish conflict and, owing to 
her Mediterranean position, exposed to greater dangers than 
Germany. The possibility of a reconciliation with Britain was 
remote, Italy’s relations with France were bad, and militarily 
she was no longer a match for Germany. Yet at that time 
Mussolini still refused to make any really decisive concessions 
in the Austrian question, which was the crucial problem of 
Italo-German relations. During his visit to Berlin definite 
assurances to this effect were given to the Austrian Minister 
there. But in the course of the next few months Mussolini’s 
international position became so difficult that he found him- 
self unable to oppose Hitler any longer. His hopes that the 
Western Powers would make appreciable concessions to him 
in order to win his support against Germany, were frustrated. 
In March 1938 he was no longer strong enough to repeat a 
gesture like that of July 1934. Hitler had won the first round 
-of his duel with Mussolini. 

And yet it:was in humble tones that Hitler addressed the 
Italian dictator when informing him of his intention to seize 
Austria. In his personal letter to Mussolini, dated March 11th, 
1938, he contended that Mussolini could not have acted 
differently “if the fate of Italians were at stake,” pleaded 
that “ in a critical hour for Italy I showed you the constancy 
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of my feelings,” and then solemnly declared that, just as he 
had fixed “ a definite frontier for Germany towards France,” 
he would now fix another, “ equally definite towards Italy— 
the Brenner.” The following is perhaps the most interesting 
phrase: “I beg Your Excellency to excuse me first for the 
haste of this letter and the form of this communication. 
Events have overtaken us all unexpectedly.” It shows that 
Hitler had received no definite assurances from Mussolini 
before deciding to act, and that he was not quite sure what 
attitude the Duce would adopt. 

Things followed their natural course: the Munich Agreement, 
making Germany still more powerful, increased Mussolini’s 
dependence on Hitler, and the Italo-German military alliance, 
concluded in the early summer of 1939, though merely giving 
a more definite form to Axis relations,. reversed the réles. 
completely. To add to his “ victories ” Mussolini ordered the . 
invasion of Albania; but slowly and steadily he had to yield 
more and more to Hitler, even in such matters as racial policy 
and relations with the Roman Catholic Church. The time had 
come when the Fascists had to adapt their ideology to that of 
the Nazis. Mussolini was now no longer the cool realist, the 
master of his actions, that he had been before the duel with 
Hitler began. Still, it is almost impossible to believe that he 
should become a genuine convert to anti-Semitism, and that 
he, who had repeatedly expressed his conterhpt for German 
‘W eltanschauung (for instance, in the Popolo d'Italia, February 
13th, 1935, he described it as being “ exclusive, crude and 
repulsive to other nations ”) should suddenly admire it. 

Hitler never failed to express his boundless admiration for 
. Mussolini as a man, and always extolled their friendship. But 
Hitler is not capable of real friendship: Roehm was said to 
have been his only true friend and yet he had him murdered. 
Of the surviving prominent Nazis, Hess is probably really 
devoted to Hitler, but there is no question of friendship 
between the two men on an equal basis. Goering is reliably 
reported to be disgusted with Hitler’s hysterical ways, but 
realises that, at least for the present, his own security depends 
on strictest loyalty to his “ Fuehrer.” The rest are just under- 
lings trying to curry favour. Thus, in his loneliness, Hitler 
longed for one whom he could look upon as his equal, and 
Mussolini was the only man to fill this place. Therefore there 
is a certain sincerity in Hitler’s professions of friendship for 
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that óne man—so far as Hitler is capable of any kind of 
sincerity. Should occasion arise, however, he would treat him 
as he treated Roehm, but at present he still clings to his 
“ friendship,” prompted perhaps by a superstitious belief 
that he and Mussolini have both been selected by a mysterious 
Destiny to perform a common mission. To cease to believe 
that they are predéstined to follow a parallel course might ` 
shatter his faith in his own star. 

Only if the secret archives in Rome and Berlin are ever 
made accessible will it be possible to tell whether or not 
Italy’s non-belligerency during the first phase of the war was 
a prearranged matter between Hitler and Mussolini, or 
whether the latter tried to shirk the obligations arising from 
the military alliance with Germany. In his Reichstag speech 
of September Ist, 1939, Hitler declared: “ I should like here, 
above all, to thank Italy, which throughout has supported us, 
but you will understand that for the carrying on of this 
struggle we do not intend to appeal for foreign help.” This 
was then generally interpreted as a sign that Mussolini was 
unwilling to honour his pledges, as the terms of the Italo- 
German alliance did not call for an “ appeal for help,” but 
provided for immediate armed assistance. Later on, however, 
it was realised that by her non-belligerency Italy immobilised 
strong French forces in the Alps and prevented the British 
blockade from being complete. Had Italy entered the war at 
the beginning, the French army might have attacked her with 
considerable chances of success, and such an offensive might 
have turned the western defences of Germany, who would 
have found it difficult to assist her ally while she herself was 
engaged in Poland, and even for some time afterwards ; 
consequently, Italy may have made Germany’s task easier by 
keeping out at the beginning. But even if Italy’s sham neu- 
trality was in accordance with Hitler’s wishes, it nevertheless 
gave Mussolini once more a chance’ to regain his freedom of 
action. Possibly he believed that Germany would win, and in 
_ that case, though the date for his participation in the war was 

still unfixed, he was sure of being able to join Germany when 
she would be on the path towards victory. However, it is 
more likely that he was by no means convinced of Germany’s 
ultimate success, and hoped that this time it would be his 
turn to outwit Hitler. 

The suddenness of the collapse of France, which probably 
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came as a surprise to Hitler himself, once more deprived 
Mussolini of his freedom of action. Jealous of Hitler’s laurels, 
and anxious not to lose his chance, he had to step in quickly, 
if he was to get a share in the booty. In the official German 
pronouncements on Italy’s decision to enter the war, particu- 
lar emphasis was laid on Mussolini’s “ own free resolution ” 
to do so. This was perhaps prompted by considerations for 
Mussolini’s prestige, but at the same time certainly also by 
the desire of the Nazis to make it clear that Germany thought 
foreign aid superfluous. The Germans were somewhat reluc- 
tant to share the glory after having done all the fighting. 

From now on Mussolini, in his ardent desire not to be com- 
pletely eclipsed by the German dictator, makes mistake after 
mistake. He wants to imitate Hitler’s ruthless aggressions, 
but there is a decisive difference between their coups: Hitler’s 
aggressions are always well prepared, he handles a really 
formidable war machine, and the details of his crimes are 
worked out by a staff -of first-class experts; Mussolini’s 
schemes fail because he lacks an equally efficient apparatus 
of destruction. The Nazis are not only superior to the 
Fascists in military respects, but:also in such matters as Fifth 
Column penetration of their prospective victims. Hitler knew 
that treachery would open him the gates to Norway and 
Holland; Mussolini just took it for granted that Greece 
would accept his ultimatum. Had Mussolini had Germany’s 
resources at his disposal he would have achieved as much 
devastation as Hitler. Mussolini formerly knew the limits of 
his power, but now he has to try, with Italian resources, to 
keep pace with the destructive torrent of German dynamism 
—and breaks down under the pressure. . 

The Germans would not hesitate to subjugate and exploit 
the Italian people like any other nation. They would occupy 
Italy as they occupied Rumania, all the more so because at 
heart they despise the Italians, But the problem of Mussolini 
will be more difficult to solve. By invading Greece of his 
own accord he defied Hitler, who in turn withheld his support, 
of which Italy was soon badly in need, for a dangerously long 
time, in order to show Mussolini that it would not do to ignore 
the wishes of the more powerful Axis partner. In his latest 
speeches, contrary to his earlier practice, Hitler had very 
little to say about his friend Benito, and the tension between 

‘them is apparent. Nevertheless, Hitler cannot afford to leave 
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Mussolini in the larch, since his fall would have far-reaching 
consequences for Germany, both strategically and politically. 
Now that he is giving Mussolini aerial and technical support, 
he may hope to gain complete control over Italy. But he must 
be careful not to drive Mussolini to extremes. Even if German 
troops should pour into Italy in increasing numbers—actually 
they are not needed there, and could only be despatched use- 
fully to Libya, where they would arrive too late, or to Albania, 
where Blitzkrieg tactics seem to be impracticable—he could 
not hope to dispose of Mussolini easily or to treat him like 
Hacha or Quisling. Faced with the danger of losing every- 
thing, Mussolini would likely make desperate efforts to prevent 
Hitler from reaping the fruits of his fall. Personal hatred 
might then prove stronger than all other considerations. If, 
in such an extreme position, he could get a separate peace, he 
would probably not hesitate, and, should the Germans then 
occupy: Italy by force instead of taking control of her as 
helping “ friends,” Mussolini might well remember that there 
are still remnants of the Italian fleet and overseas possessions. 
If he cannot get a separate peace, rather than become a 
humble Gauleiter under Hitler, he would not shrink from 
any desperate steps, even if he were to plunge his country 
into complete chaos. He could not hold the Germans, but 
even the slightest resistance would break the Axis. By driving 
out his “ friend ” Mussolini, Hitler would show the German 
people that a totalitarian dictator can also fail. Moreover, the 
occupation of a hostile Italy would add considerably to the 
strain on German resources, which is already tremendous. 
Thus the duel between the two dictators is perhaps approach- 
ing the most critical and interesting phase. 

Hitler was the exponent of a strong revolutionary current in 
German national life, carried by a tide he did not create but 
only influenced and exploited for his own ends. He will be 
submerged when this tide, hurtling against the breakwater of 
the resistance of the free nations, has spent its force. Musso- 
lini did not find in Italy a strong national current comparable 
to that existing in Germany after Versailles. He created a 
movement which also called itself revolutionary, but it was 
chiefly the result of his personal energy and will cease with 
his fall. 

Ernst ALBERT, 


BULGARIA TO-DAY. 


HE fundamental cause of all political and economic 
developments of the past, present and future is geo- 
graphy, unchangeable in itself throughout all the 
modifications of history. Bulgaria, if only because of her 
situation on the map of Europe, is the most important State 
of the Balkan Peninsula and geographically speaking its very 
heart. After eighteen months of a world conflict this heart is 
still beating with a steady rhythm undisturbed so far by the 
nervous diseases of its neighbours, and preserved as yet from 
the horrors of modern warfare. « > À 
To what is this miracle due? So many States have fallen ^ 
since September 1939 like trees before a gale. States stronger 
and better protected than the small, defenceless, friendless, 
uncourted Bulgaria. Like a forgotten Cinderella, is she going 
to be discovered at last behind the haughty backs of her 
frowning sisters and rewarded for her patience? Hopes are 
indeed permitted, but Bulgaria herself is determined not to 
listen to the blandishments of any fairy godmother at this 
critical hour. These self-appointed magicians are only too 
numerous just now. “ The Bulgarian Government,” declared 
M. Popoff, Minister of Foreign Affairs, recently in the 
Sobranié, “ is firmly resolved not to diverge from its announced 
policy of strict neutrality because of counsels outside the 
National Assembly.” One must remember that Bulgaria 
is the only democracy left in the Balkans and that King and 
Government have to reckon with public opinion—very openly 
expressed by a freedom-loving population. The above state- 
ment was made in answer to a Member of Parliament who had 
asserted that the Bulgarian people had the right to ask the 
Government to clarify Bulgaria’s foreign policy— because 
they would defend Bulgaria with their property and their 
money.” M. Popoff emphasised that there were no current 
causes requiring a change in Bulgaria’s policy of strict neutral- 
ity and peace. “ We have not,” he concluded, “ and we shall 
not diverge from it. We must follow it without listening 
either to the Right or Left outside the Sobranié.” This was 
a reference to agitation on the part of the Bulgarian Leftist 
Elements in favour of more response to the advice of Russia, 
Bulgaria’s would-be fairy godmothers remain Russia and the 
Axis, and it is not always easy to discover where the 
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propaganda of the one ceases and that of the other starts. In 
my humble opinion and in spite of deceptive appearances, they 
are.much more closely related than is commonly believed. 

The position of Bulgaria with regard to them both can 
be briefly summarised regarding Russia by the word “ in- 
fluence”; regarding the Axis by the word “contact.” The 
first is sentimental and political, the second almost entirely 
economic. The Bulgarians are not pro-Communist but 
definitely pro-Russian, and unfortunately they do not dis- 
criminate between Russia and the Soviet. One really cannot 
blame the Bulgarian peasants for this error in view of the 
imperialistic form which Stalin’s policy has assumed durin 
the last two years. The sympathies of the Bulgarians for 
Russia are founded entirely on national gratitude and racial 
sentiment. It will be recalled that the armies of Czar Alex- 
ander II of Russia delivered Bulgaria from a foreign yoke in 
1877. After five centuries of oppression the Bulgarians found 
themselves the masters of their beloved land, with the name 
of their country once again written on the map of Europe. 
Moreover, the Orthodox Church is the national Church of 
Bulgaria, and the modern State owes its constitution, its 
culture and many of its customs to Russia. The two languages 
are so similar that the one can be understood without knowing 
the other, and the old associations with Czarist Russia remain 
a dominant factor among the peasants. Bolchevist Russia has 
in effect rendered little service to Bulgaria so far, with two 
exceptions of recent date: 1. A trade agreement in January 
1940 which provided for Bulgarian exports to Soviet Russia 
on a large scale in exchange for Soviet supplies of industrial 
goods ; and 2. Russia’s moral support for Bulgaria’s recovery 
of Southern Dobrudja last autumn. As usual with Russia, the 
trade agreement had foreshadowed a political rapprochement ; 
but the Bulgarian peasant, owner from time immemorial of his 
cherished bit of land, does not look with favour upon Soviet 
conceptions of State-controlled property. This would seem to 
constitute a safe factor against the progress of Communism in 
Bulgaria. 

Regarding the Axis, Bulgaria has depended for her very 
existence on trade with Germany for the last twenty years. 
It must be admitted that France and Great Britain have sorely 
neglected the Balkan countries and their numerous assets for 
many years after the last war, in fact till the eleventh hour 
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before the present one. Bulgaria’s commercial possibilities 
received the least attention of all. Germany, on the other 
hand, has made every effort since 1918 to capture the trade 
of Bulgaria with the result that in 1938-9, 63°4 per cent. of 
the total Bulgarian exports went to Greater Germany—51-8 
per cent. being absorbed by the Reich, 7 per cent. by Austria, 
and 4-6 per cent. by Czechoslovakia. As for Bulgaria’s im- 
ports, 57°8 per cent. came from Greater Germany, 4*3 per 
cent. from Austria, and §-9 per cent. from Czechoslovakia. 
Thus Bulgaria is economically very dependent on Germany 
and part of her wheat crop amounting to some 2 million tons 
in 1939 was bought by the Reich. In the autumn of 1938 
Bulgaria made a great effort to get free of this German 
economic yoke. The Bulgarian Parliament granted credits 
amounting to §,900 million leva for armaments and the 
reorganisation of the traffic system, with the intention of 
pk cing a considerable part of the orders in France. The 
Germans counteracted this move by bidding adroitly and 
without delay for the exploitation of Bulgarian mines, 
running the risk of finding no ore deposits, but gaining thereby 
another foothold. There is no love lost between a German and 
a Bulgarian at any time, and the proud, independent, essen- 
tially democratic Bulgarian citizen views the Nazi régime 
with the same suspicious distaste which it inspires in the 
average Englishman. But exist one must, and there is no 
doubt that all facilities regarding credits, conditions, 
choice of goods have been granted to their Balkan clients by 
the Government of the Reich in every sphere of trade and 
commerce for the last twenty years. Yugoslavia is as entirely 
dependent on the Reich as Bulgaria regarding exports and 
imports, and more involved politically. 

Up to the present hour Bulgaria has no political commit- 
ments whatsoever with the Reich ; but no student of Balkan 
politics, or any witness of the events of last year, would 
venture to commit himself to any prediction about the future. 
If attacked, the lamb cannot defend itself against the wolf. 
Long before the Greek successes had altered the course of 
events in the Balkan Peninsula, the wise ruler of Bulgaria 
had managed to avoid any entanglement with the geogra- 
phical boundaries of Greater Germany and the moral boun- 
daries of the new order. History will some day pay a great 
tribute to the courage, the sagacity and the diplomatic ability 
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of King Boris, His achievements are all the more remarkable 
because he has never received any practical support even from 
his friends, and people have not sufficiently recognised the 
difficulties of his position, not only as a Balkan ruler, but as 
his father’s successor in a country particularly trying to 
govern. He has been distrusted for many years by his Royal 
Balkan colleagues who must realise now how much time they 
have wasted. Rumania would have benefited in every way by 
an earlier settlement of Bulgaria’s very modest claim to the 
Southern Dobrudja, a claim always indirectly supported and 
now definitely sanctioned by the British Government to the 
intense gratification of the Bulgarian nation. There was no 
strategic reason for Rumania to retain this Bulgarian province, 
the only argument being that of prestige on the Rumanian 
side. The Dobrudja has never been an integral part of the 
Rumanian “ original homelands,” whereas it represents for 
the Bulgarians the very cradle of their race. The approval of 
Great Britain proves the justice of this restitution. A charm- 
ing detail not often to be found in the official procedure 
regarding restitution of territory reached me last month from 
Sophia. King Boris has handed over the little estate of the 
late Queen Marie of Rumania, situated in the Bulgarian 
Dobrudja near Baltchik, to the Rumanian Government with 
ex-territorial rights, to be used as a summer Legation. On the 
unforgettable day of the entrance of the Bulgarian armies into 
the Dobrudja a Rumanian soldier remained on guard at the 
gates of this palace. 

To return to the chronic story of German pressure in the 
Balkans, it would seem through the broadcasts heard and 
articles read quite recently that Nazi propaganda had of late 
again been intensified in the Bulgarian and Yugoslav capitals. 
The recent visit to Vienna of the Bulgarian Prime Minister, 
M. Philoff—in truth to visit a specialist—provoked the usual 
crop of rumours. In my opinion there remain two reassuring 
factors of a practical nature: 1. The apparent indifference of 
Turkey, Bulgaria’s neighbour, who would be the most directly 
involved if the rumours were true, to these reports; and 2. 
The fact that no Leader of Hitler’s undoubted ability would 
deliberately send powerful troops with full modern equipment 
at this time of year through Bulgaria, a country with a mini- 
mum of good roads, no aerodromes, few railways, and one of 
the worst winter climates in Europe. Hitler could not, I feel, 
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be expected to repeat the mistake against which he himself 
warned Mussolini, regarding the latter’s Greek adventure. I 
am inclined to conclude that this campaign of reports has been 
deliberately provoked by Berlin to provide a smoke-screen for 
German diplomatic activity in Vichy and elsewhere. We can- 
not forget that Germany “ struck ” at Norway—as far away 
from the Balkans as possible—the very week that the Foreign 
Office had at last organised a conference in London of British 
representatives in the Balkans to counteract German moves in 
those capitals. This belated attempt to capture Balkan 
markets was-rendered all the more impotent by the above 
circumstances. 

Regarding tendentious rumours, I wish the British press 
representatives in Bulgaria could be persuaded to examine 
her difficulties with more sympathy and understanding. This 
sorely tried country has surely given enough proofs of her 
loyalty and good will since 1918. Why should the days of the 
objective and well-informed envoys of Fleet Street and 
_ Printing House Square—of the Bourchiers, the Nevinsons 
and the Brailsfords—not be repeated ? Once again the spread- 
ing of unfounded reports has done much harm not only to the 
country itself, but to the cause of peace. If the intricacy of the 
problems which King Boris and his Cabinet have to face daily 
could be realised here, one would admire all the more that 
Ruler’s earnest and grim determination to preserve at all 
costs the neutrality of Bulgaria. The effect of the recent 
Greek and British victories has added to the number of his 
trump cards, but he has to forge his way through innumerable 
cross-currents, and timely encouragement from this side would 
be more opportune than critical comments. It is reassuring 
to know that the British Minister in Sophia is giving the 
Bulgarian Monarch most loyal support; Mr. Rendel repre- 
sents, so to speak, one of the links between Bulgaria and 
Turkey. The growing friendliness of Bulgaria’s relations with 
Turkey deserves much more attention than it has so far 
attracted, for the conclusion of an entente between Bulgaria, 
Turkey, and Yugoslavia, would be the best guarantee of 
lasting peace and prosperity in South-Eastern Europe. If 
Britain and France had encouraged such a “ bloc ” during 
the last few years—instead of banking entirely on the help of. 
the hybrid and unsound Rumania—many sad results would 
have been avoided and less prestige lost. However, events 
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are moving so fast that the mistaken “ guarantees ” of the 
past will soon be shrivelled and forgotten as dead leaves. 

Turkey has passed through many interesting phases since 
hostilities started in Greece. She knew that by every clause 
of her treaty with England she would be expected by world- 
wide public opinion to enter the war at once for the common 
cause of Britain and Greece. She abstained and events have 
proved since that this strict neutrality was, perhaps for all 
concerned, the wisest attitude to adopt; but for several 
weeks she tried to excuse this non-co-operation by pretending 
to fear the movements of Bulgaria. The latter, far from wish- 
ing to take advantage of a doubtful situation, was on her side 
full of alarm that Turkey might attempt to gain by force of 
arms and without provocation a rectification of the Turco- 
Bulgarian frontier, north of Adrianople. For once war-time 
diplomacy was successful and the two countries have since 
demobilised their troops on both sides of the frontier. Turkey 
has consistently worked for peace throughout the Peninsula 
on the one condition that none should tamper with her bridge- 
heads on both sides of the Dardanelles. It is, of course, 
difficult to forecast whether Germany or Russia—or both— 
wish to develop their respective interest in the tempting 
shores of European Turkey. Meanwhile the Turkish leaders 
appear anxious above all to remain the friends of Russia, and 
months ago they were stressing the inevitability of the annexa- 
tion of Bessarabia. As Russia continues to show deep interest 
in the affairs of Bulgaria it seems that some of the threads of 
these combinations are controlled by a master hand at 
Ankara. 

No one would venture to prophesy in the smallest degree 
as to the future, after inexplicable and unexpected events, 
such as both the collapse of France and her apparent rap- 
prochement with Germany. It is not realised in this country 
to what extent the fall of France altered the trend of thought 
and the course of action in all the Balkan States, accustomed 
to look to her for cultural and practical leadership. It played 
a tremendous part in the changed destinies of Rumania, and 
Bulgarian political theories were shattered by the unbelievable ` 
tragedy. l : 

The responsibilities of Great Britain regarding the Balkan 
States have become greater by the abstraction—témporary 
we hope—from world affairs of France. The Bulgarians were 
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satisfied by the recent official statement made by His Majesty’s 
Government concerning the integrity and independence of 
Bulgaria. But although Italy has been so greatly weakened 
of late, it must not be forgotten that Germany is enormously 
strengthened by the new agreement signed on January gth, 
1941, with Russia—and its formidable implications. These 
two mighty partners may yet play havoc with the small 
Balkan States. Bulgaria has patience and courage, but no 
modern army or air force. The inequality of any form of 
struggle—the hopelessness of any attempt at resistance, are 
too obvious. Meanwhile a number of political pronouncements 
show that Bulgaria does not wish to link her fortunes with 
any of the belligerents. History has taught the Bulgarians 
that any “ protector ” would become a master and they would 
remain slaves. Two weeks ago the Bulgarian Prime Minister 
declared in the Sobranié that, “ Bulgaria desired neither a 
Nazi, nor a Communist, nor an Iron Guard Movement, and 
would be ruled only according to the Bulgarian‘ spirit and free 
traditions.” The fate of Bulgaria lies on the lap of the gods. 
It may suit Cinderella to remain yet awhile forgotten at her 
fireside. It will not detract from her qualities and her power 
of rendering loyal service to mighty and humble friends alike 
in.a happier and more normal future. 
ži NapEjDa Mur. 


- SCANDINAVIA AND THE WAR. 


HE countries of Northern Europe have always known 
| that difficult moments were in store for them if a new 
world war were to break out once again. To some of 
them this knowledge even gave a strangely satisfying feeling 
of self-importance. It gratified, for instance, the somewhat 
inverted megalomania of, certain Swedish circles who are 
convinced that the whole world is envious of their fair land 
and natural riches, or that Russia and Germany are per- 
manently covetous of their iron ore and other vital possessions. 
Indeed, for several years preceding the present war the 
“ inevitable clash” of Hitler and Stalin over the great ore 
fields in the north of Sweden was a favourite theme with 
political and military experts. That Russia and Germany 
would get together, instead of fighting each other, never seemed 
to occur to these pundits. It is an old truism that life is 
stranger than fiction, and the way this war has affected the 
Northern Countries is very far from the one they expected. 
But in their general anticipation of trouble and difficulties 
they have not been disappointed. Despite their determination 
to keep out. of the conflict, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
Finland and Iceland have been directly involved in and 
affected by it from the day it started—or even before. To 
appreciate in its true light the course of events in Scandinavia 
that followed the declaration of war it is necessary to divide 
these sixteen months into four separate periods. 

First of all there was the period from September 3rd, 1939, 
when Britain declared war on Germany, to November 30th 
when Soviet Russia without bothering about a similar 
formality, launched an attack on Finland by land, sea and 
air. The second period can be said to cover the four months 
and nine days that separate Stalin’s aggression on Finland 
from Hitler’s invasion of Denmark and Norway on April gth, 
1940. Then there is the Norwegian war which lasted until the 
Allied withdrawal, the departure of King Haakon and his 
Government, followed by the cessation of hostilities on June 
gth. That constitutes the third stage of this tragic develop- 
ment. The fourth has lasted from then to the present day, 
but whether any degree of finality has yet been reached it 
would be dangerous to prognosticate. 

Now what were the effects of these four different epochs of’ 
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recent Scandinavian history upon, each one of the five 
Northern Countries taken separately, and on the whole 
group as a unit? During the first period under consideration 
the difficulties that arose were mainly of a commercial nature. 
In this Review I have frequently emphasised the importance 
of Scandinavia in world trade in general and in trade with 
Great Britain in particular. With an aggrégate population of 
164 millions, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Finland and 
‘Iceland could claim before this war well over § per cent. of 
the world’s total exports and also over § per cent. of the 
world’s imports. Though their commercial interests were 
world wide, the overwhelming part of their trade, both as 
exporters and importers, was concentrated in two markets, 
namely Great Britain and Germany. A conflict between these 
two countries, which together represented well over 50 per 
cent., and in some cases nearly 100 per cent. of Scandinavia’s 
foreign trade, was bound to be catastrophic. But when it is 
further realised that while Germany was their principal 
source of supply, Britain was their best customer ; and again, 
that the flourishing state of their foreign trade.was not merely 
conditioned by the. purchasing capacity of the one and the 
productive capacity of the other; but equally so by the 
freedom: of sea communications, the inevitable blow dealt 
by. the war to Scandinavian trade becomes apparent at once. 
There was also the geographical factor. Thus through the 
virtual closing of the Baltic Sea Finland was almost completely 
cut off at once, and Sweden was somewhat impeded. Denmark 
and Norway with their open sea line were better off in this 
respect. Yet even though the altered position was clearly 
felt during the three months September to November 1939, 
and the obstacles to normal foreign trade were great in the 
case of each country (especially for Finland, whose exports 
declined from 3,220 million marks in the corresponding period 
of 1938 to 1,957 million marks), generally speaking economic 
activity remained at a high level. Industry, commerce and 
finance in each of the Northern Countries naturally had to go 
through a series of adjustments, but the very nature of the 
“ Sttzkrieg ” in the West allayed some of their alarms and, on 
the whole, as the weeks passed by, Scandinavia could sigh 
a genuine sigh of relief. The only truly harassing feature of the 
war was the merciless sinking of merchant tonnage by the 
Germans, naturally accompanied by cruel losses of life. More 
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about this presently, But to revert to industry and com- 
merce: war-time trade agreements were negotiated with 
Britain and with Germany, which were not too unfavourable. 
It seemed that each of the two belligerents recognised the 
maintenance of Scandinavian trade with the other as`a vital 
necessity. At any rate the Germans raised no obstacles to 
Danish food supplies continuing to'be shipped to Britain, 
while the British made no endeavours to prevent Swedish 
iron ore shipments to Germany. 

Then, on November 30th Stalin wantonly and brutally 
launched his onslaught on Finland. There is no need to 
recapitulate here the events of the Russo-Finnish War. I 
dealt with that subject fairly extensively in an article entitled 
“ Finland’s Struggle ” in this Review in February 1940, and 
with the further aspects and implications of the situation that 
followed, up to and including the Norwegian war, in an article 
entitled “ The Scandinavian Débacle ” in the June 1940 issue 
of this Review. What matters in the present context is that 
the Finnish war shook the Scandinavian world to its founda- 
tions, and brought the armed conflict to its very doorstep. 
To a group of nations who, like the Swedes and Norwegians, 
had not fought since the days of Napoleon, or like the Danes 
since 1864, that in itself was a novelty. Moreover, the issue 
whether they should go to Finland’s rescue as belligerent 
states or leave it to the personal heroism of individual volun- 
teers and the financial generosity of private citizens or groups 
and institutions, caused an “ ideological ” conflict of first-rate 
magnitude. There is no doubt where their sympathies lay. 
The three Scandinavian states felt passionately and deeply 
about the heroic little sister-nation which was merely 
“ Scandinavian ” by adoption, not by race.’ The Swedish, 
Norwegian and Danish Governments, however, took the view 
that not only would it be courting disaster for their own 
countries, but that it would be of little help to Finland if they 
went to war with Russia. Yet short of going to war they did 
all they could and it is only fair to say that without their 
assistance—especially Sweden’s—Finland could not have 
held out as long as she did. They gave generously—money, 
equipment, supplies and not a few. volunteers. Whether by 
sending a couple of divisions to Finland from the very outset 
they could have brought about Russia’s defeat is more than 
doubtful, for Stalin did not care how many of his troops 
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were butchered or frozen to death, and the double danger that 
Germany would invade them if they did interfere, or that 
Franco-British help—even if it were given—would come too 
late to save them from annihilation was based on a reasonably 
correct appraisal of the situation. 

By the time Daladier and Chamberlain said they were 
ready it most certainly was too late in`any case, and more- 
over the subsequent Norwegian fiasco has shown the utter 
inadequacy of the Allied undertaking. There is much to be 
said for the Swedish and Norwegian argument that their 
refusal to let our troops through not only provided us with 
a good excuse for doing nothing substantial, but saved us from 
a major disaster. . 

The Finnish war brought to its pinnacle a situation which 
had been gradually developing in Northern Europe ever since 
the Abyssinian affair: their profound disbelief in Britain’s 
capacity to be firm, to be quick, to abide by a decision once 
taken, and to implement her promises. This caused great 
disappointment throughout Scandinavia, for Britain’s good- 
will was still high. But our prestige had reached something 
like zero point, while in the case of Germany the very reverse 
was true. The genuine democratic and freedom-loving people 
of the North hated Germany and all she stands for more than 
ever. But her ruthlessness, efficiency and strength had 
earned her the highest possible respect. In these circumstances 
Scandinavia’s attitude up to the invasion of Norway and 
Denmark appears not unreasonable. What else could the 
. countries of Northern Europe do, except endeavour to keep 
the good graces of both Great Britain and Germany? Being 
constantly threatened. by the latter and never seriously by 
the former, they could not avoid truckling to Hitler whenever 
this appeared necessary. After our own years of “ appease- 
ment ” we should not be too condemnatory of others, especi- 
ally when they were so delicately placed. Moreover, by 
standing up to Germany they would have merely immolated 
themselves for nothing, without any visible advantage to the 
Allied cause or democracy or even to Great Britain, in the 
narrower sense. 

No, up to April 9th, 1940, when Hitler invaded Denmark 
and Norway, Scandinavia’s conduct is by no means as 
blameworthy as some people would have it. But from the 
date of Hitler’s aggression on these two peaceful countries 
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the whole situation changes. The issue is no longer one of 
quite comprehensible and legitimate avoidance -of wanton 
self-destruction. It is the very reverse: the struggle—jointly 
and severally-—for self-preservation. Or at least that is what 
it should have been. But what followed presents a picture 
of inspissate gloom. Let us examine each country in turn. 
Denmark’s case is the saddest of the lot. She was really 
“taken by telephone” and there was no struggle at all. 
Ever since, the Germans have been the supreme and un- 
challenged masters of that old and profoundly civilised 
democracy. Economically Denmark is being absolutely 
ruined. This is due to the loss of the British market on the 
one hand and systematic spoliation by the Germans on the 
other. Not only has half the pig and fowl population and 
much of Denmark’s fine cattle had to be slaughtered, all the 
meat going to Germany, but practically the whole of the 
country’s agricultural and industrial produce is being 
removed by the Germans—who do not even bother to pay 
for it. 

Denmark now has claims on Germany amounting to many 
hundreds of millions of Kroner—without any hope of ever 
being compensated, whether Germany loses the war or wins 
it. This position is bound to get worse as time goes on. But 
while economically the Germans are ruthless, politically up 
to the present they have been fairly lenient. In recent weeks 
all of a sudden the Germans have made a series of attempts to 
force a change of Government on the Danes. So far the King 
and Parliament have been able to resist them. But the situa- 
tion is extremely precarious. Herr Christmas Moeller has 
resigned his seat in Parliament and the leadership of the Con- 
servative Party, thus relaxing tension. Herr Stauning, 
the veteran leader of the Social Democratic Party, is still 
Prime Minister and the only notable change in his Govern- 
ment is the appointment of Herr Scavenius as Foreign Minister 
in the place of Dr. Munch. But that might easily have hap- 
pened even without the German invasion. So far the Germans’ 
endeavours “ sich systematisch bet den Dänen beliebt zu 
machen” (as the official instruction puts it) has proved a 
complete fiasco, and the army of occupation or its various 
civilian “ stooges ” are completely isolated. King Christian 
enjoys a greater respect and affection among his people than 
ever before. He is universally regarded as the living symbol 
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of Denmark’s national entity and his seventieth birthday last 
September became the occasion for a spontaneous manifesta- 
tion by the whole country. 

The kingdom of Iceland (an independent State, in personal 
union with Denmark through the King) and the Faroe 
Islands are occupied by British forces. A substantial part of 
the Danish merchant fleet is also under British control. 
Though there can be no comparison between these friendly 
precautionary measures on our part and the German scourge, , 
and though it is all highly profitable to the parties concerned, 
the fact remains that for the time being these Danish interests 
have passed out of their hands. It would be wise on our part, 
especially in view of Germany’s malicious propaganda, to 
give the Danes every assurance that when the war is over their 
property and their rights will be restored and that we shall 
not forget them.. i 

Conditions in Norway are in many ways similar to those 
prevailing in Denmark. From a political point of view, how- 
ever, the Germans are behaving much worse. They cannot 
forgive the Norwegians their stubborn resistance and their 
determination to fight this war to the bitter end alongside 
Great Britain and the other Allied Powers. Not only does the 
struggle continue, with practically the whole splendid 
Norwegian merchant marine of some 44 million tons serving 
the Allied cause under the able direction of Mr. J. Hysing 
Olsen, but King Haakon now in exile here with his Govern- 
ment remains the chosen leader of his nation and holds a firm 
place in the hearts of his people. Neither the contemptible 
traitor Quisling nor any other German agents in Norway can 
reduce a gallant and proud race to submission. Despite 
threats and terrorism, passive resistance in Norway is growing. 
So is the war effort of the free Norwegians. At their own 
expense they are purchasing planes and training 1,000 pilots 
in Canada. Before long they will be able to take their place 
in our war in the air in addition to the vital part they play 
on the seas. l 

' Finland, after her battering a year ago, has remained in a 
most precarious position. The Russians seem more intent on 
destroying her from within than on repeating an onslaught 
from without. Yet even that may happen any moment, for 
they are losing patience in view of the complete failure of 
their efforts to undermine the spirit and self-discipline of the 
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wonderful Finns. These heroic people have not only known 
how to fight with unprecedented courage and efficiency, but 
have borne their misfortunes since with dignity and valour. 
In pre-war conditions their tremendous capacity for hard 
work and their frugality might have enabled them to achieve 
rapid recovery and to build up a new prosperity with the 
territority and resources left them. But in their present 
isolation from the world overseas there is little they can do, 
and the mutilation they have suffered loses in relative impor- 
tance compared with their generally parlous state. 

In the words of Unitas, that excellent economic review 
published by Nordiska Föreningsbanken, the first. issue of 
which since the Russian war appeared recently : 


It is hardly probable that we shall soon have another period of 
progress and prosperity such as the ’thirties were for this country. 
Yet it is not excluded, if only we are left to exist in peace, that by 
diligent labour and tenacious energy joined with severe thrift in 
private and public life, we may secure a modest place in the sun 
beside the leading nations. In this respect, after all, our fate is 
in our own hands. 


And now we come to Sweden, who shares with Switzerland 
the unique distinction of being Europe’s last neutral democ- 
racy. She still has her customary form of government— 
which is democratic. Indeed, during the elections to the ' 
Riksdag held last September, the Social Democrats won 
nineteen seats and now have a comfortable majority in the 
Second Chamber where they hold 134 out of 230 seats. This, 
after nearly eight years in office (and what years!), with only 
one short interruption, is a great triumph both for the party 
and for its leader, Per Albin Hansson, the Prime Minister. 
He continues to govern in coalition with the Conservatives, 
Peasants and Liberals, who fight him in the country and at 
the polls but agree to sit in his Cabinet. 

Despite the electoral success, however, which is a re- 
affirmation of democracy, no one can maintain either that the 
Government is popular or that its methods of administration 
are in absolute conformity with the democratic ways to which 
Sweden has been accustomed hitherto. In its attempt to avoid 
conflict with the belligerents at all costs, the Swedish Govern- 
ment becomes more and more involved in a fundamental 
contradiction every day. On the one hand it proclaims loudly 
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its determination to defend Sweden’s independence, and yet 
it continually yields to German pressure. It is anxious to 
preserve not only neutrality but also democracy, yet it pursues 
a repressive policy towards its own citizens. A huge war-time 
bureaucracy has been built up which embraces in the tentacles 
of its “ controls ” every aspect of what used to be the free and 
genuinely democratic Swedish way of life. The public resists 
this as best it can. So does the Press which has (with two 
notable exceptions) courageously stood up not only to 
Germany’s attacks but also to the attempts at interference of 
the Swedish Government itself. Curiously enough, one of the 
most outspoken critics of Per Albin’s grovelling before 
Germany has been Soctal-Demokraten, his own official party 
organ. i i 
Herr K. G. Westman, the Minister of Justice, seems to be 
. over-anxious to muzzle the Press and for that purpose he has 
rescued from oblivion a disused legal clause which enables the 
Government to confiscate issues of a newspaper if “a mis- 
understanding with a foreign power” might arise. He has 
. availed himself of that regulation, which has not been used 
for a century, more than once lately and has singled out for 
his special attention that old ironside of democracy, the 
Göteborgs Handels-och-Sjéfartstidning. A law introducing 
censorship is also in the process of being. passed. Herr 
Westman is an individual of distinctly dictatorial proclivities, 
He it was who caused a sketch entitled The Famous Trojan 
Horse to be removed from the programme of a popular revue 
because the Germans took umbrage at its contents. As.a 
local wit remarked: ‘ Sweden, far from being the country of 
Gustaf Adolf, is now rapidly turning into the country of 
Gustaf and Adolf!” King Gustaf, by the way, despite his 
advanced age, took part in the tennis tournaments of the 
season as usual and, under his accustomed name of “ Mr. G.,” 
rose to play in the “ Old Boys’ ” semi-finals. 

Economic life has shown a remarkable resilience consider- 
ing Sweden’s unfavourable position. The Germans refuse to 
let her vital staple exports out and the British refuse to let 
any imports in, so that more than $0 per cent. of Sweden’s 
foreign trade is gone. And the most important 50 per cent. 
too, What remains is not very satisfactory—for it is Ger- 
many’s. or Russia’s “ Lebensraum” in Europe. During the 
first twelve months ‘of the war Sweden lost eighty-five ships 
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aggregating 180,000 tons (i.e. more than ro per cent. of her 
total commercial fleet), representing a value of 100 million 
kroner. In this period 363 men lost their lives. Since then 
Germany has struck many further blows at Sweden’s merchant 
marine. Through the incorporation of the Baltic States in the 
U.S.S.R. Sweden has lost some 75 million kroner of property 
and investments, or more. There is an acute shortage of many 
raw materials, fuel and various important foodstuffs. With 
their astonishing inventiveness and engineering ability, the 
Swedes struggle to make up for the deficiency of oil by develop- 
ing the production of wood gas, or try to adapt those industries 
which are now paralysed by loss of markets to other purposes. 
But the fact is that not only is Sweden cut off from the world 
overseas, and entirely encircled, but she is at the mercy of 
Germany and Russia whom she would have to face alone. 

A Gothenburg paper, Géteborgsposten, has recently summed 
up the position as follows : 


In Norway pro-English circles say that Sweden not only 
deserted Norway-in April, but directly helped the Germans. They 
try to make out that if the Swedes had not been so cowardly the 
Norwegians could have cast out the Germans. This view is sup- 
ported by the Norwegian propaganda on the London radio, which, 
frankly, shows no friendly feelings for Sweden. The circles round 
the present Government in Oslo rage against the Swedes for openly 
expressing their antipathies towards Quisling—another sign of 
Swedish infamy. In Finland the-same elements which encourage 
the Quislingists to attack Sweden, can also be seen at work. In 
any case it is obvious that certain German influences in Norway 
and Sweden do not work for friendship with Sweden. Our relations 
with Germany are outwardly correct, these elements say, nothing 
more. Germany knows quite well that our courtesy is forced. 
Important elements in Sweden are restrained only by Sweden’s 
situation within the German “ Lebensraum” from continuing an 
anti-German propaganda which in recent years has made Sweden 
a potential enemy of Germany. While the Germans reason thus, 
the U.S.A. Government confiscate Swedish planes because they 
could not be allowed to be delivered to a state enveloped by 
Germany. Irritation at Sweden’s refusal to allow the transit of 
English troops to Finland persists in England, The truth is that 
Sweden is gliding into political isolation .. . 


This gloomy picture may appear exaggerated-to some, 
but it is substantially true. That situation would never have 
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arisen if the Swedes had done in time what they alone could 
‘do: relieved Trondheim. By doing that they would have 
saved Norway, assisted Britain and kept their outlets to the 
Western world. This was no longer a case of pulling some- 
body else’s chestnuts out of the fire—a pastime to which all 
nations, big and small, are equally averse. By now it was a 
question of self-preservation, a question of helping the 
‘Norwegians to save Sweden herself. Let us admit Norway’s 
past blunders and that Sweden had good cause to resent the 
way in which Denmark and Norway had disregarded her 
offers of military co-operation made repeatedly since 1936. 
Let us also admit that Britain’s help was in every way 
inadequate. But the fact remains that once the war had 
spread to the Scandinavian peninsula, Sweden could no 
longer remain a spectator, and that the relief of Trondheim 
. was a vital necessity for her. There was a risk involved ; but 
has it been avoided for good by a refusal to act? At best, 
Sweden has escaped invasion, though it does not by any means 
follow that what Germany or Russia have omitted to do during 
the first sixteen months of the war they may not attempt to 
do later. Even if the territorial integrity of the country is pre- 
served to the end, not only must the process of economic dislo- | 
cation gradually be fraught with truly disastrous results, but 
there is also something else besides the country’s material well- 
being: the soul of Sweden is also threatened. The day may 
come when the Swedes, like the British, will learn the expen- 
sive and belated lesson that “ appeasement ” does not pay 
and that there are situations where only by living danger- 
ously can one secure the right to live at all. 
: GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK, 


PROVED ERRORS IN THE PAST. 
Daas are, as Kant pointed out a hundred and fifty 


years ago, two distinct ways of regarding the actions of 

men and the general progress of human society. We 
may take it in the mass and estimate the changes made— 
the progress achieved, if we may call it so—between one 
past epoch and its sequel. Taking this approach, we can 
have no doubt of the main features of the survey. Both in 
numbers, knowledge and capacity there has. been an immense 
advance. There are now some two thousand million human 
beings on the planet compared with the scattered hordes of 
primeval men or with the numbers of any society of which 
we have knowledge in history. The present host which con- 
tinues to grow, in spite of our mad internecine fighting, is also 
in the mass both healthier and better instructed than its 
predecessors and its volume of science—or tested and co- 
ordinated knowledge—is so much greater as to be almost a 
new thing in the world. Mankind therefore as a great 
community has advanced and the doctrine of progress needs 
no apology if rightly understood. The facts are patent, but 
equally patent are the facts of individual error, of partial 
retrogression in historic times and of the loss of beautiful 
things once achieved and heights scaled from which we have 
made a tragic descent. We hope for the future with unfailing 
courage, for the whole past is ours and can never die. We 
can strengthen ourselves and hasten a better future by 
using past achievements as our spiritual food. But there is 
another aspect of the past on which we should also dwell 
as a guide and warning for present action. 

The individual makes his choice and often enough the same 
person will do good service in the main, or leave imperishable 
work of beauty, while committing grievous and proved errors 
on other sides of his activity. Examples crowd to the mind. 
Marcus Aurelius has been thought by some critics to have 
been the most perfect all-round character who ever lived. 
He strove for peace and died in a vain attempt to secure it. 
And he left us a volume of exquisite thoughts composed 
on his campaigns. Yet who can forgive him the persecutions 
at Lyons and Vienne? Who does not condemn him for bequeath- 
ing his power to the brutal and ill-educated Commodus? 

A few of such pregnant errors bearing on the position of 
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Germany and the horrors which she has let loose on the world 
will be of historical value just now. This is one way in which 
history may guide us to the future. In the golden age of the 
Roman Empire there was a peaceful region, broadly speaking 
to the west of the Rhine and south of the Danube and em- 
bracing Asia Minor and the northern lands of Africa, then a 
fertile belt and not a desert ef sand. Beyond the Rhine and 

-the Danube there were fierce Germanic and Slavonic tribes 
whom the arm of Rome had never stretched out to tame. 
Julius Cæsar by his conquest of Gaul had founded the Roman 
Empire. It remained for his successors to consolidate it by 
extending their rule beyond the Rhine and making the Ger- 
manic tribes there as civilised and faithful to the gréat 
European power, then centred at Rome, as were the Gauls and 
Spaniards. The peninsula of Europe is‘a unity with its great 
ribs of mountain in the Alps and Carpathians widening out at 
last into the Russian plain. The peninsula should have been 
conquered and unified while Rome was at her prime. Augustus 
attempted the task at least as far as the river Elbe. Between 
the Rhine and the Elbe there was to have been a new 
province of Roman Germany. This quite practicable plan fell 
through towards the end of Augustus’ life with the defeat of 
the legions of Varus in a.D. 9 in the Black Forest. Augustus 
never recovered from the blow and his successors never made 
it good. The best of them, Trajan and Hadrian, instead of 
‘consolidating the fortress of Europe, pressed their arms and 
their interests further and further East. Trajan fought an 
unsuccessful war in Parthia just west of the Tigris, and the 
wild tribes east of the Rhine and north of the Danube remained 
unsubdued and a scourge to the empire, until they finally 
absorbed it themselves in the fifth century. 

Here was a proved error in the policy and actions of some 
of the best and ablest men at the centre of Greco-Roman 
civilisation. The true policy would have been to conquer and 
fortify the central quadrilateral of Europe—Bohemia—and 
from that to spread out the work of.civilisation by planting 
colonies where only roving and ravaging tribes were to be 
found, It has been well said that a second capital at Bale or 
Constance instead of Constantinople would have done more 
for the solidity of the empire and the later peace and civilisa- 
tion of the West than we can now imagine.* But one thing is 

* Marc Auréle, by Renan, p. 250. - 
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certain: Germany would have become a bulwark instead of a 
menace to the world. This was perhaps the capital fault in the 
historic building up of modern Europe and here we can 
definitely put our finger on the-spot and say “ This should 
have been done and not that.” 

The next point at which we may stop with profit and ask 
ourselves whether a serious mistake in policy was not made 
may be fixed in the Middle Ages. It is less easy here to be 
definite in attaching responsibility to one or a few men. 
The scene is much more confused and the struggle more 
prolonged. It will be remembered that we are still thinking 
of events concerned with the evolution of modern Germany 
and that we are still looking at the peninsula of Western 
Europe as the possible home for a number of brotherly 
nations in friendly alliance. Undoubtedly from this point 
of view the long struggle between the Holy Roman Emperors 
and the Popes, and the frequent invasions of Italy by the 
former were errors or disasters of the first magnitude. 
Charlemagne’s work was a magnificent tour de force, and his 
personal influence in education, law and religion entitles us 
to think of him as ending the Dark Ages and setting on foot 
an early Renaissance. But his empire broke up at his death, 
and the Renaissance and the birth of modern nations were 
delayed by many causes and, above all, by the disastrous 
error which we put second on this list. If we are asked 
to be more definite and fix on a man and a time when the 
evil was most obvious it will have again to be a great man, 
as it was in the case of Augustus and Trajan. Frederick 
Barbarossa is one of the noblest figures in the Middle Ages. 
One remembers him sadly for his part in the Third Crusade 
when he was induced to co-operate with our Richard I 
and lost his life in a stream in Asia Minor, never to see 
the Holy Land. The proved error in his case and in others 
of his house and line was not in crusading—for that was 
the common cause of Western Christendom—but in spend- 
ing the greater part of his life and effort in campaigning 
in Italy and neglecting German affairs, where he might 
have become a founder and consolidator like our own 
Henry II or Edward I. Six times he invaded Italy, quar- 
relling with the Popes and fighting the proud city communes 
of Milan and the north. The imperial crown was the phantom 
which drew the Hohenstaufens and other German rulers to 
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try their fortunes in Italy, instead of preserving their own 
rights at home and drawing the diverse kingdoms and 
bishoprics and fiefs of Germany into a firm and peaceful 
whole. This nation-making work was done in England by the 
end of the fifteenth century and was well on the way long 
before. It was left in Germany to be done by the Prussians, 
the least German part of the Reich, and done in the most - 
military, aggressive and autocratic spirit by Frederick the 
Great, Bismarck and our enemies of to-day. 

. One cannot resist the conclusion that the Italian invasions 
and the lure of the imperial crown were a capital error. 
They brought evil both to Germany and Italy. When the 
title and official precedence became finally attached to the 
House of Hapsburg in Austria in the fifteenth century that 
House had lost the power of uniting and civilising the 
whole of Germany. Napoleon extinguished the title; 
Bismarck defeated and subordinated Austria in one of the 
shortest and most decisive wars in history; the Nazis have 
added to their subjection all the refinements of cruelty of- 
which they are the masters. 

‘The next proved error in history which is to be noticed 
here comes within the memory of many men now alive. 
It touches ourselves and was the subject of keen debate 
seventy years ago. The Germany in which a military and 
autocratic Prussia had become dominant, had by 1870 
defeated and curtailed Denmark and won a lightning victory 
over Austria. France remained a restless and jealous enemy 
to the West and it was to that side that Bismarck next 
turned his thoughts. Unhappily France herself was not 
united or well-governed at the time. Napoleon III’s ambitions 
had led him to a disastrous adventure in Mexico and though— 
unlike his uncle—he was friendly to England, the Crimean 
War, in which we both engaged, was not the type of action 
to pacify and consolidate Europe. We should have united 
our thoughts and forces not in fighting Russia but in making 
a quiet and united Western Europe, where Italy was still 
dismembered and Germany in Bismarck’s powerful hands 
was already seeking the hegemony which she proudly claims, 

Not hegemony but a peaceful republic of nations was the 
solution which humanity needed and neither France, 
Germany nor Great Britain answered the call. Bismarck 
by the summer of 1870 had tricked his unstable rival in 
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France into war. The Emperor himself with 80,000 men 
was captured at Sedan on September 2nd. The Germans 
marched on Paris ; the king of Prussia was crowned Emperor 
in the Galerie des Glaces at Versailles. A submissive treaty 
was signed at Frankfort in May which transferred Alsace and 
Lorraine to Germany and thus sowed the seeds of a war of 
revenge. The World War of 1914 and the hideous sequel of 
the present day were largely promoted by that of 1870-1. 

Was there not then a proved error in the passive attitude 
of the Gladstone Government which was in power during 
those months? It was the first ministry of Mr. Gladstone 
and he had in his cabinet John Bright the Quaker and Lord 
Granville as Foreign Minister, patient and pacific and so 
unaware of the crisis which was threatening Europe that he 
declared in the House of Lords just before the war broke out 
that he had “ never known so great a lull in foreign affairs.” 
Gladstone himself, though non-interventionist, was indignant 
at the terms of the Treaty of Frankfort and told Lord 
Granville that this “violent laceration and transfer” (of 
territory without the consultation of the people concerned) 
“ will lead us from bad to worse and be the beginning of a 
new series of European complications.” But he did not 
insist on even a diplomatic protest with the other neutral 
Powers. 

There were many in England who would have gone much 
further. At what point in the aggressive action of Germany 
England might most wisely have joined her forces with those 
of France is too long a subject to discuss here, but most 
would agree that the “ official paralysis of England in this 
turning-point of European history was a permanent mis- 
fortune to our own country as well as to civilisation.” * The 
two most civilised Powers of Western Europe might at that 
time have come together for a pacific purpose. The chance 
was missed. Germany, after her three lightning military 
triumphs, became before the end of the century so threatening 
both by land and sea that England was driven to seek the 
alliance with France which in earlier days might have 
averted the catastrophe of 1914. , 

F. S. Marvin. 


* Frederic Harrison’s Autobiographie Memoirs. 


ALFRED ROSENBERG. 


ECOND to the Fuehrer himself, no single individual. has 
C contributed so much to the strengthening of the hold of 
National Socialism on the spirit of the German people as 
Alfred Rosenberg. In the end the frequent reiterations and 
contradictions of Goebbels will pall. All but the most degraded 
must shrink from the obscenities of a Streicher. The ob- 
scurities of Moeller van den Bruck are unintelligible to the 
many. But only a few, even among the intelligentsia, are 
immune against such subtle poison as flows from the able pen 
of Alfred Rosenberg. Only the most clear-sighted and 
balanced can break through the spell cast over their minds by 
this creator of myths, who uses their strength and their 
weakness, gives expression to their secret aspirations, ‘and- 
promises fulfilment of their heart’s desire. Unlike Hitler and 
Goebbels who address the great masses, Rosenberg appeals to 
those who aspire to a higher intellectuality, catching them in 
the web of their own ignorance and flattering them into the 
conviction that they possess an insight unattainable by the 
majority of their fellows. His writings exercise an especial 
fascination on the young, who have not learnt to distin- 
guish truth from error, thoughts from realities, fact and myth. 
The services of such a man to the National Socialist Party 
` have been invaluable ever since the day when, in 1919, the 
young Baltic German, who was. born at Reval in 1893, met 
Adolf Hitler at a lecture in Munich. From that day Rosenberg - 
has devoted himself wholeheartedly to the Nazi cause.. A 
collection of articles and speeches, covering the period from 
1919-33, entitled Blut und Ebre (Blood and Honour) and 
published in 1936, reveal the extent of his activities as a 
writer which in 1930 culminated in a comprehensive exposi- 
tion of his ideas, The Twentieth Century Myth. With his wide 
reading, his genuine though misguided spirituality, and his - 
artistic gifts, he has been in a position to provide the party 
with the pseudo-philosophy without which it would never 
have been able to attract the more educated. Nor was the 
Fuehrer slow to honour his obligation when success had come. 
To-day The Twentieth Century Myth is looked upon as a 
complete exposition of the Nazi faith, ranking second only to | 
Mein Kampf. Moreover its author was appointed head of the 
newly founded Foreign Policy Bureau of the National Socialist 
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Party (Aussenpolitisches Amt der N.S.D.A.P.), the party 
organisation working parallel with, or against, the Foreign 
Office. In this capacity Rosenberg visited this country in 
1933. His evident failure to find sympathy for the Third 
Reich in London may have caused his withdrawal from 
politics, but he remained none the less active in a field of 
equal importance: the educational. It was in January 1934 
that he was made dictator of the educational and spiritual 
work of the party, and in the course of the following years a 
generation of young people has been trained in accordance 
with his views. His grip on the youth of Germany has become 
firmer still since the outbreak of war. In March 1940 The 
Times published a report from Rotterdam, stating that 
Rosenberg had been appointed to take charge of the education 
of the youth of Germany in war-time in the absence of their 
fathers, by organising lectures and broadcasts to give boys 
and girls the spiritual and political instruction suitable for a 
young Nazi at the present time. 

On the nature of this instruction a study of his writings 
will shed some light. At the outset it may be remarked that 
they are by no means original. He has collected his material 
wherever it was available—his racial ideas from Gobineau 
and Chamberlain, his anti-intellectualism from Ludwig 
Klagges, his belief in the superman of the future and the re- 
valuation of values from Nietzsche. He is original only in his 
arrangement and presentation of the material which reveal 
him as a master of the written word. With a keen apprecia- 

tion of their need, he has given the German people exactly 
what they wanted in a form which would appeal to them 
most: a strange blending of pseudo-philosophy and mysti- 
cism. In the collection Blut und Ebre, we have a running 
commentary on events which have only to-day revealed their 
sinister significance. In the early years as‘a fighter for the new 
movement, Rosenberg endeavours to impress upon his readers 
and hearers that National Socialism is more than a new party, 
and Hitler more than an ordinary party leader. As early as 
1923, on the birthday of the Fuehrer he forecasts, “ Even now 
we can say that the name of Hitler has a mystical ring not 
only for us. By this name the German nation shall be 
separated into chaff and wheat.”* This is indeed strong 
language. With other National Socialists he shares the 
* Blut und Ebre, p. 12. 
VoL, CLIX. 13 
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conviction that their movement will bring about a renewal of 
Germany after her great fall, and her liberation from alien 
influence. They are destined to lead the nation to a glorious 
future, when the tragic errors of the past have been rectified. 
This will involve a complete reorientation of thought both in 
the philosophical and historical fields. In an introduction to 
the official programme of the Nazi Party in 1922, Rosenberg 
offers a new interpretation of history. History, he remarks, is 
no longer to be understood as “an eternal development of 
mankind ” towards ideals such as humanitarianism, Christian- 
ity, or higher forms of civilisation. To the National Socialist 
it does not present itself as a conflict between the different 
classes of society, but as a spiritual and material struggle of 
racially conditioned entities with their surroundings and other 
races. 

In the racial theory Rosenberg claims to have discovered 
the key to the universe. According to his belief the mistakes 
of past history are due to a general ignorance of the fact that 
the whole of life is racially conditioned. “ Religion, the State, 
politics, economics, art, are not absolute in themselves but 
means to protect the race and the substance of the nation ” 
(Volkstum).* This is the argument adopted in 1925, which he ` 
has never ceased to put forward. The conception of a Nordic 
super-race with unique civilising properties, which is destined 
to rule the world, is elaborated in The Twentieth Century 
Myth. This contains both a confession of faith and a political 
programme. “To-day there is rising a new belief, the myth 
of blood (viz. race), the belief that in the blood the divine 
character of man is being defended, the belief, enshrined in 
the clearest knowledge, that Nordic blood represents the 
mystery which has overcome and replaced the old sacra- 
ments.” In fact, the new myth is nothing but the expression 
of the Germanic aspirations to superiority which, thwarted 
in the. sphere of hard reality, have found expression in the 
realm of fancy. 

The new interpretation of history is indeed fantastic 
enough.. In Rosenberg’s view history represents nothing but 
a sequence of ever-recurring events : the conquest of a country 
by the Aryan invader, the foundation of a superior civilisation, 
the overthrow of the conqueror by the aborigines who pollute 


* Blut und Ehre, p. 203. 
f The Twentieth Century Myth, p. 129. A 
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the Aryan stock by intermarriage and break their spirit by 
injecting the poison of an alien teaching. These three stages 
of development can be traced in India, Persia, Greece and 
Rome. All that is worthy of the name of civilisation has been 
due to Aryan effort, every decline is ascribed to the influence 
of the aborigines, who, as racially inferior, are constitutionally 
unable to rise to the heights of the Aryan spirit. Applying a 
distinction first made by Nietzsche between the Apolline and 
Dionysian elements in Greek art, Rosenberg shows how the 
difference between Aryans and aborigines in Greece is 
reflected in their, respective conception of the deities: on the 
one hand the serenity of the Olympic gods, on the other the 
dark deities of the nether world, whose service demands 
ecstasies and mysterious sacrifices. This contrast between 
cosmos and chaos, between pure spirituality and heated 
emotionalism, between light and darkness, is expressive of 
the difference between the noble Aryans and the inferior 
aborigines. The fall of Greece testifies to the disintegrating 
influence of the latter. Her fate is of immediate concern to the 
race-conscious European statesman, because it reveals the 
threat overhanging European civilisation as a whole. This, 
according to Rosenberg’s argument, is closely bound 
up with the existence of the Nordic peoples of Europe, 
especially the Germans, who have been the chief civilising 
influence. 

Though, indeed, little is known of the ancient Germans, 
some of whose qualities and habits, if we are to judge by the 
account of Tacitus, were certainly not worthy of a superior 
race, Rosenberg does not shrink from creating an ideal Nordic 
hero to suit his own theory. His ideal type combines all those 
qualities which the Germans value most highly: a keen sense 
of honour, unswerving loyalty, a fine and unbroken spirit, and 
unlimited aspiration. Yet, like all the other Aryan conquerors, 
he has been faced by a powerful racial underworld, the “ chaos 
of peoples,” which emerged in the later days of the Roman 
Empire, and by the religion they had created: Christianity. 
The struggle of the Nordic hero against Christianity and more 
especially the Catholic-Church can be traced throughout the 
history of the Christian West. The revolt of the Saxons under 
their leader Widukind against the Christianity forced upon 
them by Charlemagne, the revolt of Henry the Lion against 
Barbarossa, the efforts of the Reformers to break the yoke of 
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Rome, the rise of national states in Europe are all stages in the 
conflict. 

Yet these are but the outward signs of a far deeper struggle, 
the struggle between the German spirit and the spirit of the 
‘racial underworld as embodied in Christianity. Christianity, 
at least in the form handed down by tradition, is a religion 
unworthy of the proud Aryan, who in the radiance of physical 
fitness knows no pangs of conscience, knows nothing of a 
spirit divided against itself. The great dogmas of sin and 
redemption can only be explained as the result of a broken 
racial character. It is physical hybridisation which leads to 
such wrong ideas about life, a danger which must be guarded 
against at all cost. The Christian values of charity, meekness ` 
and humility may suit a slavish race, but they are directly 
opposed to the genuine Aryan values: honour, human 
dignity, self-assertion and pride. Again and again in history 
these Nordic values have asserted themselves in spite of the 
destructive teaching of the Church. Again and again the 
Aryan has refused to accept redemption from without; for 
unlike the member of an inferior race, the bastard, who 
experiences the feeling of sin and has this craving for self- 
surrender, he knows nothing of redemption unless it be self- 
redemption. Indeed he is horrified to-day at the effect of such 
corrosive teaching in the world, for has it not resulted in lack 
of energy, feeble-minded tolerance, and the preservation of 
the unfit? If Christianity is to be preserved at all, it must be 
purified from all those elements which have been contributed 
to it by inferior races, and the Christ will emerge who was the 
powerful hero, not the Man of Sorrows, as Jewish perversion 
conceived him to be. It is only when the Fifth Gospel has 
been written by a pure Aryan that the religious genius of the 
German will be fully expressed. Yet even now his pure 
spirituality has been proved. For civilisation was not brought 
to Germany by the Church, but the Church owes all her lasting 
values to the Germanic spirit. 

In his interpretation of German history Rosenberg reveals 
traces of his Baltic origin. Of all the German tribes, the 
colonisers of the Baltic have been most aggressively German, 
though they sometimes combined this exclusive nationalism 
with very narrow Protestant views. With their long and war- 
like history, living as they did on the outposts of the Holy 
Roman Empire, they were far from its civilising influence. 
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In their view the German idea is most adequately expressed 
in Prussia, and Rosenberg is only consistent when he hails 
the National Socialist Revolution as the final victory of 
Prussia over the Holy Roman Empire. On March 14th, 
1933, he writes in an article in the Voelkische Beobachter, the 
chief Nazi paper, “ On the Growth of the German National 
State” (Vom Werden des deutschen Nationalstaates): “ To- 
day, with the raising of the swastika, the inner victory over 
the Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation, the victory over 
1866, the shattering of 1919 has been effected.” * To him 
the Third Reich is the fulfilment of Germano-Prussian history, 
and National Socialism, with its belief in the mystical qualities 
of pure blood, the Germanic religion of the future. Already 
this new religion has had its John the Baptist in the person of 
Eckehart, a Dominican mystic, who is considered to be the 
true exponent of the Germanic spirit in opposition to Rome. 
It has had its martyrs, the men who, ignorant of their great 
calling, sacrificed their lives during the Great War for the 
honour and freedom of Germany. Their graves will be the 
shrines to which generations of worshippers will make 
pilgrimage in days to come when the sign of national awaken- 
ing, the flag with the symbol of rising life, the swastika, has 
become the emblem of the new Reich. 

Unfortunately, The Twentieth Century Myth has not 
remained a myth. Already a powerful nation has begun to 
shape its life along the lines Jaid down in Rosenberg’s book. 
Far-reaching legislative measures have been taken which 
even affect the most personal concerns. German policy, 
opportunist though it may be, has been decisively influenced 
by the new ideas. They play a prominent part in the training 
of the new generation. They bear a full share of responsi- 
bility in the outbreak of the present war and the destruction 
it involves. Instead of being a harbinger of higher things 
The Twentieth Century Myth has proved to be a curse, as all 
teaching must be which fails to recognise the natural rights 
of man, which exalts one nation at the expense of all others, 
and in reckless pride refuses to pay homage where homage 
alone is due. 

Irene MARINOFF. 


* Blut und Ebre, p. 167. 
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E are fighting against Hitlerism, but what are we 
\ V fighting for? International decency, the rights of 
small nations, a better world-order—all that, of 
course; all the slogans of the last war. We have got no 
further in this war than paving the way through Hell with 
good intentions. The one thing that is certain is that we are 
fighting against Hitlerism, that is, against totalitarianism in 
general and against the Nazi form of it in particular. And in 
fighting totalitarianism we are adopting totalitarian methods 
ourselves. There is no need to multiply examples ; si monu- 
mentum requiris ... j 
This paradox is not particularly sinister. What is sinister 
is the vague but widely held belief that whatever the outcome 
of this war may be, the authority of the State will be extended 
to more and more walks of life. In other words, it is becoming 
accepted in a fatalistic sort of way, not only that in fighting 
totalitarianism we must adopt totalitarian methods,. but 
that victory over totalitarianism must also be followed by 
the adoption of those methods. This was implicit in the 
attitude of the British political parties long before war broke 
out. During their nine long years in office the Conservative 
party succeeded in bringing foreign trade and finance under 
Government control, in putting most of the home-produced 
foodstuffs under Marketing Boards presided over by the big 
producers and distributors working with official blessing, and 
in encouraging monopoly organisation of the iron, steel, coal 
and cotton industries. The National Capitalism they evolved 
in these years differed from the State Socialism of Hitler 
and Mussolini only in one incidental and in one essential 
respect : incidentally it did not go so far; essentially it was 
carried out with the consent, because in the interest, of the 
director class which has been so well represented in both 
Houses of Parliament, in the Civil Service and in the Cabinet. 
Against this National Capitalism the Labour Party has had 
little to say. Labour would presumably be satisfied with it 
if representatives of the Trade Unions were added to the 
various Marketing Boards and controlling committees. State 
Socialism in the interest of the people in their capacity as 
producers is at the bottom of the Labour programme. It was 
also at the bottom of the programme of the three parties who 
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have made totalitarianism what it is in Europe to-day—the 
Bolsheviks, the Fascists and the National Socialists. 

Our politicians, in a word, have abdicated from their 
function as politicians. They have adopted a bureaucratic 
ideal and have become administrators or would-be adminis- 
trators. The function of a politician is to uphold the guiding 
principles of society and to see that the administrators carry 
out those principles, and none but those principles, in their 
bureaucratic activity. The only great principle supported by 
politicians to-day is Planning, and planning is not a principle 
but an administrative expedient. In the waste and disorder 
of twentieth-century England, planning is no doubt necessary, 
but planning apart from a guiding principle can solve nothing. 

.“ The conquest of waste and disorder ” is the slogan of every 
totalitarian dictator. 

The problem of our time is to find ways of preventing this 
increasing Etatisme from destroying values in which most of 
us believe. Those values may be expressed in the eighteenth- 
century terms Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, in the nine- 
teenth-century terms democracy, decency, humanitarianism, 
or in twentieth-century terms that have not yet become 
current. It matters not how they are expressed: the point is 
that nearly everyone in Britain still believes in them pas- 
sionately, and that there is no guarantee that our drift 
towards totalitarianism will do anything but destroy them. 
What is wanted is a restatement of those values in political 
terms, as they were restated by the Liberal Party before the 
Liberals were dazzled by progress as represented by big 
business and high finance, and by the Labour Party before the 
Socialists were dazzled by social planning as represented by 
Moscow ; a restatement of Liberalism purged of its associa- 
tions with dead but not forgotten party programmes. 

The problem of making Ezatisme serve and not subvert the 
liberal principles can be tackled in two ways. The first is to 
make a drive for Equality of Opportunity so that the State 
machine cannot continue to be controlled by an oligarchy. 
Like all other slogans, Equality of Opportunity has been 
perverted. In this country it has meant little except that 
there should be equal opportunity for persons with equal 
incomes. The parvenu with {5,000 a year has as much chance 
of getting his son into Eton as the Duke has. The parvenu 
Etonian has as much chance of getting into the Civil Service 
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as the noble Etonian. But there is no opportunity for a 
working man’s son, however brilliant, to get into Eton as 
a King’s Scholar, for the scholarship examination includes 
Greek and Latin verse which are taught only at expensive 
“ prep.” schools. And there is not the same opportunity for 
the brilliant secondary-school boy to get a scholarship to 
Oxford and Cambridge as forthe public school boy, since most 
scholarships are given for the classics, which are essentially 
public-school subjects. Finally, there is not the same chance 
for the humbly-born graduate to get into the Civil Service as 
for the gentle-born, first because most of the places go to men 
from Oxford and Cambridge; secondly, because there is a 
viva voce test which carries 300 marks and tends to eliminate 
candidates who lack-the manners of a gentleman. The extent 
to which the members of the ruling class in England—the 
civil servants; cabinet ministers, members of the House of 
Commons, directors of important companies, high local 
government officials, high officers of the Armed Services, 
bishops, editors and professors—are drawn from the more ex- 
pensive public schools and from Oxford and Cambridge is not 
sufficiently realised. There is substance in the music-hall gibe 
about the Old School Tie. 

‘So far we are on the same ground as‘the Socialists. But 
where the Labour Party perverts the ideal of Equality of 
Opportunity is that it considers only equality for the workers 
organised in trade unions—that is, for a minority section of 
the working class. There are many Labour M.P.s who are 
members of the working class, but they are all trade unionists 
and nearly all owe their seats to trade union subsidies and 
support. Now trade unions represent the interests of certain 
workers gua producers, and it should be remembered that the 
Bolsheviks, the Fascists and the National Socialists are all 
essentially worker-producers aiming at a producers’ State. 
They tend to ignore the interests of the workers as con- 
sumers, to say nothing of the myriad interests of non-economic 
man. What is wanted is the career open to talents, not merely 
to the representatives of producer-groups, whether boss-class 
or working-class. 

The struggle for Equality of Opportunity must be fought 
out in the educational field. (What is the educational policy 
of the Labour Party?) It will not be enough to close the 
expensive public schools and the older universities to all 
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except scholarship boys, not enough to make the State-aided 
secondary schools and the newer universities mere imitations 
of the old boss-class institutions. State aid for education in 
so far as it involves State control will lead to totalitarianism 
in its most repressive form unless we ask ourselves very 
searchingly one question. Equality of Opportunity, yes ; but 
of opportunity for what ? And the answer will depend on our 
political philosophy. 

The second way in which our problem can be tackled is to 
stake out certain claims against the State, to mark certain 
fields which must not be encroached upon, so that State 
planning can be stopped short of totalitarianism. We have 
got to be sure at the beginning what we mean by the State. 
It is not the same thing as the community: the community 
means all of us who live on these islands, in all our infinite 
variety, of which our rights, duties and sentiments as citizens 
are only a comparatively insignificant aspect. It is not the 
same thing as the nation: the nation means some of us (the 
Welsh, for example) in our cultural aspect—in so far, for 
instance, as our language and social traditions, our arts, 
common history and perhaps religion are concerned. The 
State is something very different. It is worth remembering 
that it is of very recent growth. There was scarcely an English 
or a French State before the fifteenth century ; one can hardly 
speak of a German or Italian State before the’late nineteenth 
century, or of a Norwegian or Czech State before the twentieth. 
Yet the English, French, German, Italian, Norwegian and 
Czech nations are much older, and the communities of people 
living on soil now given those labels are, of course, much older 
still. 

The State is primarily a convenience. It is established 
because it can do certain practical things better than any 
other social organisation. Water, for instance, is most 
efficiently supplied by Public Companies and might be even 
more efficiently supplied by the State. The same can be said 
for electricity. One is grateful for Company water; one pays 
one’s rates regularly and gives thanks. But nobody can be 
said to feel a loyalty to the Water Company. Yet towards 
the State, which in kind (but not, of course, in degree) is in 
no sense different from the Company that provides the water, 
one does feel a loyalty, and if we are not careful that loyalty 
will be used to enslave us in a totalitarian system. The feeling 
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is misplaced because it is the result of a confusion between the 
ideas of Nation and of State. When loyalty that naturally 
belonged to the national ethos is given to the State machine, 
Leviathan is born. 

This brings us back to the old liberal idea of the State as a 
convenience. With the spread of industrialism our notion of 
the scope of these conveniences must necessarily increase : 
not merely State water but State electricity; not merely’ 
State currency but State finance ; not merely a State holding 
the ring for registered athletes, but seeing that the training 
hecessary to make a man an athlete is open to all. But the 
essence of the State remains the same. It exists for indi- 
viduals, not individuals for the State. It must include 
nations, not be co-equal with them ; as Acton said, “ Where - 
political and national boundaries coincide, society ceases to 
advance, and nations relapse into a condition corresponding 
to that of men who renounce intercourse with their fellow 
men. ... By making the State and the nation co-mensurate 
in theory, it reduces to a subject condition all other nations 
that may be within the boundary.” The State is no more 
than the most valuable of all social conveniences, and when 
it ceases to be a convenience it ceases to have value. 

Now to come down to brass tacks. There are certain depart- 
ments of life which should not, on this definition, come under 
the control of the State. The most obvious of these is organ- 
ised religion. There have been good community churches, 
for instance the Catholic Church in medieval Europe. There 
have been good national churches, for instance the Presby- 
terian Church in seventeenth-century Scotland. But there 
have been no State Churches in which man’s religious loyalty 
has not been weakened by the State association. The Church 
of England is a State Church; its bishops are appointed by 
the King on the nomination’ of the Prime Minister. It is 
suggested that Anglicanism might be a more vital religion if 
the Church were weaned of this political connection. There is 
within the Church a growing movement for Disestablishment, 
and in the development of that movement lies the Church of 
England’s hope of salvation from Totalitarianism. 

After religion, art. It has often been remarked that arts 
flourish most in small societies, in little nations where the 
conception of the State counts for little. For the great age of 
English art we must look to the Elizabethan age, of French 
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to the seventeenth century, of German to the eighteenth. In 
our own generation little Ireland has produced as many 
significant poets, novelists and playwrights as Great Britain ; 
little Finland has produced as many significant musicians, 
sculptors and architects as the great Soviet Union. This is 
not the fault of Government ; all the subsidies and pensions 
and honours in the world would only end in drawing artists 
to London and Moscow where they would produce for a 
metropolitan if not cosmopolitan public, and lose the roots 
from which their inspiration must be drawn, and also the public 
on which the continuance of their tradition must depend. 
The only hope for artists in a large and established State is to 
recollect their link with their native regions. There are more 
latent poets and appreciation for poetry in Wales than in 
London, more in East Anglia than in Bloomsbury. 

Regionalism is not an impractical notion. There are still 
regional loyalties alive in England, as apart from Wales and 
Scotland. There is a West-Country loyalty, an East Anglian 
loyalty, a Lancashire loyalty, for instance, existing side by 
side with loyalty to the British State. The county divisions 
for local government have recently cut across them, but the 
war has brought many of the old regions back, at any rate as 
units for Civil Defence. It is arguable that local government 
would be more efficient if organised on a regional instead of 
on a county-and-county-borough basis. It is certain that 
local politics would be more alive if so organised. It is probable 
that a revival of the regions would be our surest defence 
against the totalitarianism which all of us dread and most of 
us expect, 

Again, take the question of education. Everyone agrees that 
it cannot be left to private enterprise. Everyone recognises 
that the compulsory State-aided educational system must be 
extended, certainly to every child until his fifteenth birthday, 
possibly until his eighteenth. The danger that this system of 
education will become increasingly standardised, uniform, 
totalitarian, is apparent to all. How is the danger to be 
avoided ? Perhaps the universities will serve as a model here. 
They exist on State grants, but the State gives this money 
without laying down any conditions about its expenditure (or 
very few conditions: the. University of Cambridge, for 
instance, is obliged to devote a certain proportion of its 
grants to the women’s colleges). Thus the universities can 
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control their own affairs and exercise considerable indirect 
influence over the:whole educational field, from principles to 
school curricula, without interference from the State. Second- 
ary education is not so happily placed. The State makes 
grants to the County Educational authorities and lays down 
very rigid conditions, watched over by H.M. Inspectors, for 
their expenditure. Since the Counties are such small and 
inorganic units this supervision is to the good. But if the 
units were larger and more organic regions, the need for State 
supervision would be reduced. And we must never forget the 
danger of State supervision of education: we have totali- 
tarianism all around us, grown fat on “ Youth Schemes.” ` 

There is another foothold which liberals may find in their 
search for secure ground on which to take their stand against 
totalitarianism. All fascist States are producers’ States. But 
man. produces only in order to consume, and unless the State 
represents him in his consumer-capacity it must enslave him, 
Britain has drifted farther and farther in the direction of a 
producer-State in recent years. Both Houses of Parliament 
are increasingly composed of the directors or nominees of 
producing companies and organisations. The Marketing 
Boards . . . what has become of the consumers’ representatives 
on those? Yet there is in England the biggest of all consumers’ 
organisations in the form of the Co-operative Movement. 
Here, ready to our slipping feet, is solid ground for resistance 
to the producer-State. If we could increase our loyalty to the 
Co-operative Movement, if we could organise as efficiently as 
consumers as we.do as producers, we might face the future 
with more equanimity. 

Readers will suggest other grounds which might be staked 
out against the encroachment of the State. We have men- 
tioned the Church, the arts, regional local government, educa- 
tion and co-operation—all fields in which there exist already 
loyalties other than those to the State. A combined effort of 
the leaders in these fields, together with a movement for 
equality of opportunity to reach positions of power, would 
awake the latent liberalism which is still the fundamental 
political ideal of Englishmen. If that took place we might 
face the future without fear. 

, Finally, a word about the conception of Federal Union or 
the World State. It suffers at present from a confusion of 
ideas, All men are brothers, true; all members of the human 
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race have something in common, also true. But we must not 
deduce therefrom that common humanity would be best 
served by the creation of a World.(or even West-European) 
State. In a sense there is already a world community. In 
time there may be a West-European nation. But a World 
State must and can never be more than a convenience. It is 
convenient to have a world postal system, a world copyright 
system. In giving power to a world or European Federal 
State one must be careful to stop short at the acknowledged 
conveniences. One must remember that the nearest thing to 
a World Federal State is the Soviet Union which covers a 
sixth of the world. A “better world-order” cannot be 
achieved by planning, by administration, or by idealism. The 
world’s order can be no better than the order of its units. 
International decency can be no better than the decency 
within a nation. Decency, like charity, begins at home. 
Internationalism, like patriotism, is not enough. Our first 
task is to achieve decency within our own community, nation 
and State, and the first step towards this is a restatement of 
the liberalism in which we so deeply, and confusedly, believe. 
The trouble is that we have so little time. We are in the midst 
of war and if we leave our restatement until the brief months 
between Armistice and Peace Settlement it will be too late. 
In our impatience it may be only too easy to beget Leviathan. 
J. Hamepen Jackson. 





CONSERVATIVE ELEMENTS IN 
GERMAN LITERATURE. 


HE three authors discussed in this article, Hans 

Carossa, Kolbenheyer. and Ernst Wiechert, represent 

the forces of German conservatism. What one might 
call progressive or creative conservatism hardly existed in 
German politics between 1918 and 1939; and the forces of 
reaction, which did so much to bring Hitler to power in 1933, 
were slowly but continuously driven back as soon as the new 
masters had strengthened their position. By the summer of 
1939 they were hardly noticeable in the field of politics, and 
the war has probably administered the coup de grâce. One 
may doubt whether there are still conservative elements in 
German politics, and whether the people who put their hope 
in themfwill not find themselves thoroughly disappointed one 
day. . 

But the forces of cultural conservatism are still strong, 
though only on the defensive. They will hardly be able to put 
forward such ideas as could rouse the enthusiasm of the 
masses which are under the spell of National Socialist doc- 
trines ; but they are very well able to oppose the strict appli- 
cation of Nazi practices in religion, art, and literature, though 
they are fighting a losing battle and can hardly reach German 
youth which has passed the new schools and youth organisa- 
tions. Their opposition to National Socialism may be uni- 
versal as is the case with Wiechert, or limited to certain fields ; 
so Kolbenheyer, whose criticism of the Nazi ideas will be 
shown later, warmly approved Hitler’s entry into Prague in 
March 1939. Still, any opposition, however limited, 
demands great courage and shows unusual strength of 
character. 

, The efforts of these retarding forces have often been over- 
looked abroad. Gudmund Roger-Henrichsen, who dealt very 
competently in two articles in the London Mercury with 
Literaturein Nazi Germany (June 1938) as well as with German 
Refugee Literature (February 1939), did not concern himself 
with the three greatest contemporary writers. Nor are their 
works well known to the English public, though they present 
a more interesting picture of German cultural life than most 
refugee writers, and a sufficient number of their books have 
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been translated into English.* A feature that Carossa, 
Wiechert, and Kolbenheyer have in common is the interest in 
the fate of their nation. Between 1918 and 1933 things never 
quite settled down in Germany ; it was clear to almost every- 
one that something new was bound to come, and authors like 
Carossa and Wiechert, who felt deeply concerned for the 
rebuilding of their nation, must have been more disappointed 
than the rest, when they realised what was actually taking 
shape. In his novel Der Arzt Gion, published in 1932, Carossa 
says : 


The years of reconstruction after a crushing catastrophe are 
good growing years for nations. True, only a few quietly creative 
spirits ever comprehend the advantages of a downfall; yet, 
though few, they are the significant ones, and while others are 
amusing themselves or grumbling or despairing or stirring up 
trouble or prescribing to mankind the course its further develop- 
ment ought to take, these are quietly preparing the future. They 
have all felt the shock of collapse and now they are free from 
apprehensions of what is to come. Indeed the thunder blasts of 
the Judgment Day play like a refreshing breeze on their foreheads ; 
they have a sense of new responsibility, as if they were the last 
men on earth and had to return human life to its Creator with all 
its blemishes as far as possible made good, like a gift on loan that 
has been damaged and must be repaired. They have foresworn 
high-sounding words like heart, love, God, freedom, heroism ; 
these are names they no longer care to utter; they believe that 
these primal forces are shrouded in a winter sleep and must not 
be disturbed in their holy graves by an insistent summons. They 
desire only to accomplish what the inner voice bids them, however- 
small the task; that is the oil with which they feed the votive 
lamps, and only in the common light of day do they occasionally 
catch a glimpse of the higher world. 


Thus the man who feels responsible for the regeneration of 
his nation must act as an example; he forms a firm basis on 
which a future generation can build amid chaos and destruc- 
tion. But this centre cannot be found by the politician, by 
“ stirring up trouble or prescribing to mankind the course 
its further development ought to take,” but only by the “ few 

* By Kolbenheyer: 4 Winter Chronicle. Translation by H. A. Philipps and K.-W. 
Maurer. 1938. God-Intoxicated Man. Translation by John Lipton. 1933. By Carossa : 
Dr. Gion. A Novel. 1933. 4 Roumanian Diary. 1929. A Childhood. 1930. Boyhood 


and Youth, 1931. All translations by Agnes Neill Scott. By Wiechert: The Baroness, 
Translation by Phyllis and Trevor Blewitt. 1936. 
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quietly creating spirits,” “ quietly preparing the future.” 
This task, however, will be a difficult one; the onrush of the 
new, the unknown might be devastating ; its shape perhaps 
horrid. The forces of stability have therefore to be the more 
determined and the more sure of their final victory. 


The most beautiful and innocent dreams of our predecessors « 
have already gone up in flames, and perhaps soon there won’t bé 
left standing a single stone even of this tomb. PH tell you some-- 
thing. We must bide our time, and not push ourselves into the 
forefront. We ourselves are nothing; we have worth only in so 
far as we are a link between the unknown things that will come 
and the old things that are sacred to us. But in that way, as 
insignificant connecting links, we might become very powerful, 
we children of the age. The storm lays forests waste and sinks 
ships ; but it can’t bear up the tender, green, spiral tendrils where 
the grape clusters cling. 


- So the author believes that his work is not done in vain; that . 
it will at last unite with the work of others who think as he 
does. ` - 


For the spiritual life of an active and conscious man in this age - 
is nothing but the holding of a beleaguered fortress, which he has 
to defend with the utmost alertness and caution, husbanding his 
forces, against an enemy that is unremitting in attack, an enemy, 
too, often difficult to recognise and sometimes ensconced.in his 
own blood. But the more of these fortresses that hold out the 
better it is for the whole of humanity. How do we repair the loss 
when a large surface of the human body ‘is stripped of its skin? 
Do we clap upon it a similar large portion of skin from some 
other healthy body? No, indeed; for that could not graft itself 
on the alien flesh, but would rot and transmit its rottenness to 
the blood, We scatter minute transparent scraps of skin here and 
there and fix them down; the most of them heal up and soon 
begin to spread, sending out rays of tissue that meet and inter- 
weave until the many tiny islands have joined into a whole. Ina 
similar way these many isolated fortresses of the soul minister to 
the common weal, even though they are unaware of each other; 
the holy spirit of humanity knows that they are there and makes 
use of them as it will. : 


To be able to judge of the importance of Carossa’s attitude 
after 1933 one must take into consideration the high esteem 
in which he is held. He is almost universally considered 
Germany’s greatest living poet and his outlook is sometimes 
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felt to be akin to Goethe’s. Geheimnisse des reifen Lebens is 
his only great work which appeared after 1933. From the 
rich action and abundant thought of this work we shall single 
out only two points which throw a certain light on his attitude 
on political questions. These are the relation which Anger- 
-mann, the leading character of the novel, bears towards a 
group of Hitler Youth, and his attitude towards the Austrian 
question. Angermann, a man of about fifty, makes friends 
with a small group of Hitler Youth. He is forced to admire 
their freshness, their courage, and their freedom from care. 
He is glad to see that they know nothing of the fetters which 
weighed so heavily upon earlier generations. But soon he 
notices that these lads are quite unteachable; then he ob- 
serves their materialism and lack of respect for spiritual 
values. For these reasons, too, his attempts to attach them 
to his person fail. The author concludes this episode with a 
melancholy and ironical little scene: While Angermann is 
bathing in the river his young friends pass the spot singing 
loudly ; and he cannot help thinking: “ If I were drowning 
these boys, deafened by their songs, would not hear my call 
for help ; neither would their eyes, fixed in the direction of 
their marching feet, perceive me.” 

The whole book is pervaded by a longing for Austria, on the 
frontiers of which the scene is laid; by the desire for the 
country in which men move more serenely and more freely, 
where life is still less burdensome and more spiritual, where 
—at that time—the splendour of an ancient culture still 
shines. A note of resignation is clearly audible. In com- 
parison with this, an address in memory of Goethe which 
Carossa delivered in many German towns, and which has now 
been published in the form of a pamphlet, is much more 
challenging. It expresses the conviction for which he stood 
throughout life, namely that it is Goethe in whom the German 
spirit finds its most perfect expression. Goethe set a standard 
which cannot be destroyed by any fashion of the day or 
passing movement of time. Measured by this standard all the 
-events of our time are but evidence of a decline into barbarism. 
The end of this speech sounds very like a challenge to a new 
orientation of the German people: “ The supernatural voice 
which summons us to patience, to tolerance and love, which 
calls us to self-denial and renunciation of force, this voice 
of a saviour is audible to everyone at all times.” 

VoL. CLIX. 14 
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Erwin Guido Kolbenheyer is much more closely related to 
the Nazis than Carossa. As his attitude after 1933 is but a 
continuation of his previous work this has briefly to be con- 
sidered first. About 1926 he reached a certain conclusion or 
climax. In a series of historical novels he had attempted to 
describe the development of national consciousness and of the 
spiritual life of the nation. The series seemed to have come to 
a conclusion with the trilogy Das Leben des Paracelsus, which - 
traced this development back to the year 1500. At the same 
time he collected his philosophical convictions in Die Baubiitte. 
Kolbenheyer is always first of all concerned with life and its 
development. The individual develops according to certain 
laws; groups of human beings follow similar laws. These 
laws stipulate all conscious and unconscious utterances of the 
human being as well as of humanity. In this way biology 
becomes a comprehensive science which takes the place of 
history and sociology as well as of esthetics. The highest law 
which life follows in its development is that of individuation. 
As development progresses differences grow greater and 
greater; man separates from man, race from race, nation 
from nation. The greatness of the differences brings it about 
that it is no longer possible to generalise.in spiritual matters, 
e.g. a principle which is right for a Frenchman may be quite 
wrong for a German ; for it does not arise out of his peculi- 
arity. On the other hand, this specialisation involves that 
every human being becomes more and more dependent on 
the work of others ; therefore in the sphere of practical life 
co-operation is necessary. 

These views are not very different from those of the Nazis, 
and they have often adopted Kolbenheyer’s ideas without 
mentioning their author. But from these premises Kolben- 
heyer draws quite different conclusions from those of the 
Nazis, and in the four essays that have appeared after 1933 
he contradicts them again and again. Lebenswert und Lebens- 
wirkung der Dichtung.in einem Volke deals with the place and 
function of poetry within a nation. Its originality and 
abundance of thought make it a most interesting work, We 
must now, however, confine ourselves to one problem: 
Poetry and the totalitarian state. Kolbenheyer makes a clear 
distinction between freedom as it affects the conditions in 
which an artist is working, and the freedom required for that 
work to influence the public. He admits that in certain 
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circumstances the state may be entitled to interfere where the 
effects of an artist’s work are entirely political; but the 
totalitarian state tries also to control the conditioris in which 
the artist works and, by so doing, makes all artistic work 
impossible. oS 

The other essays, too, are critical. Arbetisnot und Wirt- 
schaftskrise biologisch gesehen points out that autarchy is a 
- mere makeshift from which no real solution can be expected. 
It accuses the National Socialist doctrine “the right to 
work” of being pseudo-Marxist and senseless. Die dritte 
Biibne deals with the attempts of the Nazis in the sphere of 
the drama, and dismisses them as childish and inartistic ; the 
suggestions which he makes for a future theatre are within 
the realm of traditional thought. But the fourth essay breaks 
new ground, Der zweifache Weg der Wahrheit deals with the 
question of religion and shows why the endeavours of the 
Nazis to reintroduce the old Germanic religion are bound to 
fail. i 

The only poetical work written by Kolbenheyer since 1933 
appeared more than two years ago. It takes the series of his 
historical novels one step farther back in time. The scene of 
Das gottgelobte Herz is laid in the fourteenth century ; con- 
trary to so many other works published in Nazi Germany it 
is not an attempt to justify National Socialism by an appeal 
to history. On the contrary, “ it is,” as an English critic says, 
“ only by realising the significance of the great characters of 
the German past as the living embodiment of the race (the 
author would claim) that the modern reader can obtain help 
and guidance for the present.” i 

Another writer, Ernst Wiechert, has gone through a remark- 
able development. In the years following the Great War he 
found no peace; every work of his published during this 
period is a new and different attempt to show his nation a 
way out of the decline which had set in. Throughout these 
attempts one fundamental note remained unchanged: A 
deep and quite natural relation to Nature, and the senge of 
certainty that only through Nature can the ills of modern city 
life be healed. In recent years Wiechert defined and clarified 
these views and soon he was the most highly esteemed author 
in Germany. “ At present he is not only the German author 
whose books sell the best, he is not only the most popular 
author in lending libraries, but his books are already text- 
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books for seniors at secondary schools.” In his conception 
it is not now Nature alone that can radiate healing forces ; 
human beings, too, may possess them and make use of them. 
“ Alles menschliche Gebrechen stibnet reine Menschlichkeit,” 
this line from Goethe’s Iphigenie might be the motto for the 
three great works which Wiechert has published since 1933. 
Die Majorin treats of the power of Love to change human 
nature, Hirtennovelle of Loves sacrifice; Wälder und Men- 
schen gives an account of Wiechert’s childhood and youth and 
of the educational forces of Nature and Love. 

But Love is the highest of all human values and there is no 
other ideal which can be compared with it. In two little stories 
the ideals of National Socialism are confronted with the power 
of Love. What, then, are the ideals put forward by National 
Socialism in its highest form? They are: a pure race, highly 
bred, absolute obedience to duty, and absolute honesty. The 
little story Der Vater (from the collection Der Todeskandidat) 
shows ‘the sterility of these three ideals, and in a dramatic 
moment they dissolve into nothingness before the power of .. 
Love. The other story depicts gloomier aspects of National 
Socialism. A young student, significantly named after the 
lost son, Tobias, has-been incited to commit a murder. 
According to his political conviction the murder was absolutely 
justified ; nevertheless, his conscience gives him no rest y he 
flees into the country to his grandmother who is a deeply 
religious woman. Through her love and the strength of her 
moral conviction he comes to see his delusion ; he returns to 
town and gives himself up to justice. 

Carossa has made it his task to show in his public work 
where the real values of German culture lie, and that they are 
eternal. Like him, Wiechert becomes the voice of spiritual 
Germany, and is therefore in conflict with his generation. In 
a speech to the students of Munich, Der Dichter und die 
Jugend, he points out the very great part which youth has to 
play in the Germany of to-day ; he admonishes his audience 
to become conscious of the responsibility arising from this 
fact, to refrain from force and injustice, and to think of the 
constructive tasks which the poet and youth have in common. 
Another deeply touching speech, delivered more than once by . 
Wiechert, deals with “ What should we read?” In 1933, 
when Wiechert moved to Bavaria, he had to part with a great 
many of the books from his library. He explains on what 
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principle he acted when making his selection. Young people 
often came to him with the question how to build up with 
little money a small library. In this case a still more severe 
choice must be made. But what is to be done if one has to 
content oneself with only one or two books? If one has to 
carry out one’s military service, or in the event of a new war? 
In this case the choice should be the Bible and Goethe’s 
works. But, says the poet, there may come a still darker 
period in which one may be deprived of all spiritual posses- 
sions, and one has to be prepared for this. Learn by heart as 
much as possible from the Bible and from Goethe, taking their 
words in all seriousness, and making them one’s most intimate 
property ; then one will be secure against any dangers the 
future may bring. Hard times such as these have arrived for 
Wiechert. His courageous intercession for Pastor Nieméller 
has brought him into a concentration camp ; this in spite of 
the fact that he is an acknowledged poet, and an officer who 
fought for years at the front and won the highest German 
order for bravery.* Carossa, Kolbenheyer, and Wiechert give 
between them a fairly complete picture of German cultural 
conservatism, both humanistic and national. They distinguish 
themselves both from emigrant writers and the official poets 
of National Socialism. In all their work they try to convince 
the German people that a complete victory of National 
Socialism: would mean the end of the tradition of German 


culture to which they belong. 
R. L. Forster. 


* In 1939 a new book of Wiechert’s, Das einsame Leben, was published ; that makes 
it probable that he had been released from the concentration camp. Though the book 
does not betray a change in the political convictions of the author, it shows a marked 
difference from the preceding works. It is impossible to say from this one book what 
the cause of the change may have been and where it might lead him. 


~ TREES IN THE ODYSSEY. 


Tue PHÆACIAN ORCHARD, 


INGULARLY appropriate to our times is the atmosphere 
S-i Homer’s Odyssey, with its glimpses of an ancient 
~ civilisation ; with its extraordinary series of wild adven- 
tures and narrow escapes, paralleled in many ways by those 
of the victims of modern barbarism; with its picture of 
elaborate and genuine courtesy to the stranger and the 
oppressed. The hero’s triumphs over the relentless sea make 
him typical’of the adventurous spirit of the early Ionian 
mariners which stamps the Mediterranean as the birthplace 
of our modern navigation. In the versatile resourcefulness 
of that “ Ancient Mariner,” the listener is almost tempted to 
cry: “ The Navy is here!” Odysseus’ Gestapo has its centre 
not in Berlin, but in Olympus, and his Himmler is the jealous 
Poseidon ; but the gods of the German Valhalla could give 
points to those of Olympus in bloodthirsty truculence. 

Even the Iliad, with its purely war-like background, sup- 
plies in some measure a healthy escapism from modern condi- 
tions; for right at the dawn of Hellenic civilisation, when 
“ custom ” rather than “ law ” seems to have prevailed, and 
brutal sadism was certainly to be found in the distant realm 
of that bogy-man Echetos, “ maimer of all mankind ” (Od., 
xviii, 85, 116), the general standards are those of “ a soldier 
and a gentleman,” wistfully desiderated by the Pétains of 
to-day. Still more the Odyssey, with its background of 
primitive husbandry and craftsmanship, so refreshing to us 
slaves of the machine, and with its fairy tale happenings told 
with matchless simplicity, pathos and human feeling, is worth 
re-reading. 

Many different studies—political, social, economic, literar 
and artistic—of that early. civilisation have been made, a 
equally fascinating. Our modest aim is to put together in our 
own way what Homer has to say in this book about tree life 
in the countries and islands of the Eastern Mediterranean. 
We cannot claim to have studied such learned disquisitions 
as have already been published even on this restricted theme. 
We have derived some comfort and support from Homer’s 
Ithaca by Sir Rennell Rodd (now Lord Rennell) ; but for the . 
rest we have tried to come to Homer himself, and to Butcher 
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and Lang’s illustrious translation, with an open mind. We 
spoke just now of a definite geographical area as the subject of 
our study, and called it “ the Eastern Mediterranean.” This 
would include, of course, the Aigean Sea and the Southern 
Adriatic in which Ithaca itself was situated. But the point 
suggested was this: that we may be quite sure that in the 
colouring and background of his wonderfully worked-up sagas 
the author will have introduced the flora, the woodcraft and 
the style of husbandry familiar to himself. If, e.g., the 
Phzacian Gardens of Book vii, like those of the Apocalypse, 
have the advantage of any known to us in the uninterrupted 
production of the same fruits all the year round, it will still 
be the species familiar to the poet that come in for actual 
mention, This is made clear, indeed, by the study of a pair 
of passages: for the list of the Phzacian fruits (vii, 112 sgg.) 
recurs later in the story of Tantalus (xi, 590), and evidently 
embraces the staple fruits of Homer’s as of later generations 
in the same area: pears, pomegranates, apples, figs, olives 
and grapes. We concentrate our present study on the species 
mentioned as flourishing in the orchards of Pheacia—of 
topical interest to-day if Phzacia is an idealised Corfu— 
merely noting that a dozen other species occur scattered 
throughout the poem: oak, alder, poplar, willow, ash, 
cornel, lotus, laurel (or bay), cypress, fir, pine and palm. 

But first a word about Ithaca itself, which, as the home of 
Odysseus and the scene of the climax of the story, must be 
counted in a real sense central. With Lord Rennell we 
accept the traditional identification with the modern Ithaki. 
He gives good grounds for believing that the author of the 
poem had actually resided some time in the island and made 
himself familiar with its features. Mount Neriton, described 
(in ix, 22) as “ clad in forest foliage ” and again (in xiii, 351) 
as “all clothed in forest,” he identifies with the now bare 
Mt. Anoi: its face changed, like that of the rest of the island 
and of its neighbours, by centuries of deforestation, which 
have scarcely left enough small oaks to feed Eumceus’ swine. 
He notes that the present-day exports of Ithaki, oil and 
currants, represent the Homeric vines and olives, and that 
the latter are markedly long of leaf. He thinks he can identify 
the Naiads’ Cave (xiii, 104). He finds cypresses still abound- 
ing, some of them reputed 1,000 years old, and besides the 
flora mentioned by Homer abundance oflentiscus and arbutus. 
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The description of the spacious garden and orchard of King 
Alcinous in Phæacia (vii, 112-32) is one of the most vivid and 
attractive pen-pictures in all literature; with its riot of 
lovely scent, form and colour appealing to three senses at 
once, due to the burgeoning, blossoming and fruiting of the 
trees simultaneously. The nearest thing one can compare with 
it in real life is the experience of a flowering-and-fruiting 
Mallorcan orange grove in late spring. 

There grow tall trees blossoming, pear trees and pomegranates 
and apple trees with brilliant fruit, and sweet figs and olives in 
their bloom. The fruit of these trees never perisheth, neither 
faileth winter or summer, enduring all through the year. Ever- > 
more the west wind blowing brings some fruits to birth and ripens 
others. Pear upon pear waxes old and apple on apple, yea cluster 
ripens upon cluster of the grapes, and fig upon fig... . 


The entire passage is an orgy of colour, form and scent. 

For the trees named there is little difficulty in identifica- 
tion. The. Pear is the common European pear—as yet un- 
differentiated—named by Linneus Pyrus communis. The 
many luscious varieties familiar to us are, of course, later 
developments. 

The Apple, whose “ red cheeks ” so caught the poet’s eye 
that he calls the tree “ brilliant fruited,” is just the apple we 
have known as Pyrus malus (a botanist’s insult, to subsume 
the apple under the pear!), now known to Kew as Malus 
pumila. We could match and better Homer’s apples and pears 
in our northern climate, as we can those of the south to-day. 
Not so the Pomegranate, which is not indigenous to our 
island, though it will sometimes flourish on a south wall. 
There is said to have been a magnificent specimen in Bath 
seventy years ago. It is probably not native even to Homer’s 
‘world, but was brought to Europe from Persia or Afghanistan 
at the dawn of history. It is the Punica granatum of the 
botanists: a small deciduous tree with a brilliant scarlet 
flower and a big, fleshy, seed-packed fruit. 

The Fig, the Olive and the Vine have fuller mention in the 
Odyssey than these better known fruit trees, and are as easily 
identified. The Fig, appropriately described as “ sweet,” is, of 
course, the well-known Ficus carica, native of just those 
regions in which the scene of the Odyssey is set. It has long 
been cultivated in Britain, mainly under glass, or against a 
south wall, the only conditions in which its fruit will ripen in 
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our climate. Edward Pococke’s Fig at Christ Church, Oxford 
(see Tree Lover, Vol. II, p. 68), planted about 1636, has been 
a famous fruit-bearer through the centuries. The large form 
which the tree assumes in Mediterranean countries, and the 
specially graceful pose which marks it in Southern Portugal, 
with a great circle of branches drooping down to the ground, 
are not to be found here ; but its massive foliage, with leaves 
so deeply and so variously indented, is familiar to us all; and 
though we know it best as a wall plant we can see standard 
specimens of some interest at the corners of the lake in St. 
James’s Park, $.W.1. The picture of this massive foliage is 
conjured up by the Witch Circe when (in xii, 103) she describes 
a great fig “in fullest leaf” as overhanging the whirlpool of 
Charybdis. This tree, however, is a wild fig, presumably the 
Caprifig, which is still planted among the fruit-bearing trees 
so that the insect blastophaga may accomplish his work of 
fructification. 

Again, in Phzacia, we have a possible allusion to the fig, 
where (vi, 127 sqq.) Odysseus, barely escaped from the sea 
after his shipwreck, takes cover in a bush and, to hide his 
nakedness from the Princess Nausicaa and her maidens, 
“ breaks off a leafy bough from the thicket and holds it 
athwart his body.” The species is not named: but surely no 
frond could be found more efficacious than that with which 
our first parents are said to have cloaked their newly discovered 
nakedness? Figs still grow in Ithaca, where Odysseus as a 
child received a present of forty trees from his father Laertes 
(xxiv, 341). The epithet “ sweet ” which, as we have noticed, 
Homer applies to this tree, obviously refers to its succulent 
and nutritious fruit, appreciated then as now. 

The Olive is more frequently mentioned. To us it is not so 
familiar as the fig, though it grows fairly in our south-west, 
and has been known to bear fruit in Lord Mount Edgcumbe’s 
garden near Plymouth. Though we know it botanically as 
Olea europea, some would confine its place of origin to Asia 
Minor and Syria. If so, Homer bears witness that its diffusion 
in south-east Europe, like that of the pear, was practically 
prehistoric. Apart from the references to this tree in the 
vaguely placed Pheacia (Bk. vii) and the mythical Cyclops’ 
island, where Polyphemus sports a club of green olive wood 
which Odysseus borrows for a dire purpose (ix, 320), the 
olives figure frequently in Ithaca itself, where they still 
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abound to-day. Odysseus on his return to the island found at 
the harbour’s head an old olive, with the long leaf foliage 
noticed there by Lord Rennell countless centuries later, and 
` a hollow bole, close to the Naiads’ Cave (xiii, 103, 122), by the 
trunk of which,°a little aside from the path, the Phzacian 
escort hid their passenger’s store of treasures when they left 
him asleep beneath the tree. 

` In a later reference (xiii, 372) this tree is described as 
“sacred ” : sacred presumably to Athene. For Jews and for 
Christians also the olive has very sacred associations. Later 
still (xxiii, 190) Odysseus, reminding Penelope of old days, 
speaks of a “ pollard olive” that grew in the inner court of 
the palace, “ with a bole as massive as a pillar.” Here are the 
familiar characteristics of the olive as met by the modern— 
temporarily extinct—hbabitué of the Riviera; and a side- 
light on the tree’s freakish habits is found on the Pheacian 
coast (v, 477), where Odysseus hides himself in a bush in 
which there spring from one root a wild olive and a tame. 

Of the use of olive wood we have two instances: the first 
where the Nymph Calypso hands to her guest a bronze axe 
“ with goodly handle of olive wood ” (v, 236), and the second 
in a passage already mentioned ; for the olive in the palace 
court at Ithaca was fashioned by Odysseus into a bridal bed. 
The whole passage is well worth quoting (xxiii, 190-200) : 

There was growing a bush of olive, long of leaf and most goodly 
of growth, within the inner court, and the stem as large as a pillar. 
Round about this I built the chamber till I had finished it, with 
stones close set, and I roofed it over well, and added thereto 
compacted doors well fitting. Next I sheared off all the light wood 
of the long-leaved olive, and rough-hewed the trunk upwards from 
the root, and smoothed it around with the adze well and skilfully, 
and so fashioned it into the bed-post, and I bored it all with the 
auger. Beginning from this head-post I wrought at the bed till I 
had finished it, and made it fair with inlaid work of gold and of 
silver and of ivory. 


Here we get an insight not only into the use of the wood for 
joinery, but also into the sort of tools employed. 

So much for the timber: what of the fruit? Curiously 
enough, though the fruit of the fig and the vine have frequent 
mention, we hear nothing of the fruit of the olive except as 
crushed into oil. Perhaps the berry was not yet in use as an 
article of diet. Already the well-known Greek custom of 
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anointing the body with oil is prevalent. This use of olive 
oil after the bath occurs repeatedly both in the Iliad (x, 577 ; 
xxiii, 186), where its scent is compared to that of the rose, and 
in the Odyssey (ii, 339; viii, 454; x, 364), where the epithet 
applied is simply ‘‘ fragrant.” 

The last tree on the Phzacian list is the Vine. Apart from 
its common designation which is the word used in the New 
Testament for “ vine,” two other words are used, one (as in 
vi, 293) representing the vineyard and another (as in the 
Pheacian Garden, vii, 121) the bunches of grapes. In the 
lyrical picture of Calypso’s Cave (v, 69) still another word is 
employed, denoting a cultivated garden vine. But in all cases 
we may assume some variety of Vitis vinifera; which is also 
implied, of course, as often as wine is mentioned : and Homer 
is as emphatic as Charles Dickens on the pleasures of the 
table, of which the flowing bowl is always an essential factor. 
The Vine was doubtless among the first of Nature’s gifts to 
be cultivated by man, and may well be one of the last. In 
Phæacia as in Ithaca the vine and its cultivation are repre- 
sented as highly developed. In Phzacia King Alcinous has 
near his palace (vii, 124 $44.) & 

a fruitful vineyard planted, whereof the one part is dried by the 
heat—a sunny plot on level ground—while other grapes men are 

“gathering, and yet others they are treading in the wine-press. In 

the foremost row are unripe grapes that have just cast their 
blossom and others that are growing black to vintage. 
The serious business of expert tillage and skilled vintage 
work is clearly in evidence; and a special interest attaches to 
the mention of “ sun-dried ” grapes, whether they are being 
preserved for eating (like the currants exported from Ithaki 
to-day), or for making “ raisin wine.” 

In Ithaca we are shown (xxiv, 226 sqq.) the old man Laertes 
in his vineyard plot, as already described to Odysseus by the 
departed spirit of his mother (xi, 193). Odysseus finds his 
father there alone, miserably clad, in this “ well-terraced 
vineyard ” digging round a plant, and gives him a good mark 
for the way in which the vines are tended, and later on 
(xxiv, 336 sqq.) reminds him of a gift of fifty vine plants he 
had granted years ago to his son as a child, 

whereof each one ripened at divers times, with all manner of 
clusters on their boughs, when the seasons of Zeus wrought 
mightily on them from on high. 
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The rotation of these Ithacan vines helps to soften the marvel 
of those in Phzacia ; and an earlier passage informs us that 
Zeus gives increase also where it.is less merited, making his 
sun to shine on the evil as well as the good. For the untilled 
vines of the savage Cyclops, “ in a rich soil that would amply 
repay good tillage,” are vigorous and sound (ix, 133). 

_A vivid contrast to the Cyclops’ savagery and neglect is 
found in the picture of the Nymph Calypso’s Cave (v, 63-74), 
a passage which by itself would refute the idea that the 
ancients were deficient in appreciation of Nature’s loveliness. 


‘And round about the cave there was a wood blossoming, alder 
and poplar and sweet-smelling cypress . . . and about the hollow 
cave trailed a gadding ‘garden vine all rich in clusters. And 
fountains four, set orderly, were running with clear water. And 
all around soft meadows bloomed of violets and parsley; yea, 
even a deathless god who came hither might wonder at the sight 
and be glad at heart. ; : 


The “ gadding garden vine ” is a plant specially cultivated, 
a very image of bursting fertility and festooned picturesque- 
ness, recalling to many of us some favourite trattoria under 
southern skies, where, in days of peace, every man could sit 
under his own vine and his own fig-tree. 

Here we will leave for the present the ancient singer whom 
Dante (Inf., iv, 88) justly styles “ Poeta sovrano”: leave 
him with a “ wonder ” and a “ gladness of heart ” in him that 
makes him dear to every tree lover, only sorry that we cannot 
pass on to the study of the “alder and poplar and sweet- 
smelling cypress ” and the rest of the trees he names. 

Lonspate Race. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


STRUGGLE ON THE OUTSKIRTS. 


HILE the central issue between the British and the 

German conceptions of civilisation had not yet been 

joined in the final military clash, the winter of 1940-1 
saw much activity in the subsidiary spheres of war. When 
Signor Mussolini at the end of October 1940 decided in 
defiance of his master, Herr Hitler (of this the evidence seems 
to be conclusive) to snatch what he expected would be a cheap 
military victory at the expense of Greece, he started some- 
thing which was destined not only profoundly to affect the 
fortunes of Italy herself, but to develop an affair of 
substantial consequence to the central struggle aforesaid. At 
the same time Marshal Pétain’s France contributed to Herr 
Hitler’s growing difficulties, even though that particular con- 
tribution could be understood only broadly and with difficulty 
by all persons outside Berlin, Paris or Vichy. Herr Hitler’s 
house of cards had been built so high and so broad that it was 
vulnerable to danger from many widely separated quarters. 

It is characteristic of the speed of modern developments 
that it was only on October 4th, 1940, that the German 
official news service advertised a certain extravagant hope, 
now dead. Commenting on the Brenner meeting which 
followed the extension of the Axis, achieved a week before by 
the inclusion of Japan, Herr Goebbels’s mouthpiece announced 
exultantly that “ the British have to defend their Empire not 
only on the Thames but also on the Suez Canal. It is well to 
remember that during the talk which Ribbentrop had with 
Mussolini and Ciano in Rome, joint and uniform decisions 
were made about the future, and the outlines of a new order 
were drawn which will affect an area from the north of Europe 
to hottest Africa.” Within three months that particular drama 
had been enacted, at any rate in its hottest African aspect, in 
a sense not anticipated by Herr Goebbels. As the result of 
Signor Mussolini’s armies being driven back from their 
attempted invasion of Greece and from their actual positions 
in invaded Egypt, the whole Middle East was encouraged to 
take a more confidently anti-German line. By the same token 
both Russia and Spain—from opposite extremes of motive 
and of sentiment—became obviously less disposed to base 
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their policy on the calculation of a German victory. It 
_happened, too; that Mr. Roosevelt now became more prac- 
tically helpful to Great Britain. A more subdued tone was'to 
be noticed in Japan, where a defeated Italy and a less 
exuberant Germany translated themselves at once into a 
prospectively stronger China, helped by Russia as well as by 
Great Britain and the United States. 

On December 30th, 1940, for instance, one Colonel Mabutsi, 
Chief of the Press Department of the Japanese War Office, in 
the course of an article written by himin the Tokyo news- 
paper Nichi Nichi, gave it as his opinion that “ there is little 
hope at present that Chiang Kai-shek’s régime in China will 
perish.” He had just returned to Tokyo from China. The 
Chinese problem, he found, had become “ more involved.” 
Chiang Kai-shek’s supporters, he discovered, were for the 
most part the best type of Chinese, devoted to China, while 
behind them stood the United States, Great Britain and 
“ other countries,” helping them in their fight. He gave the 
warning to his Japanese public that the signing of the Three- 
Power: Pact (September 27th, 1940) had been followed by 
improved prospects, not for Japan, but for Chungking. It 
seemed certain as the year 1940 merged into 1941 that Ger- . 
many’s strength had passed its peak. Her allies were turning 
into doubtful assets. Her prestige among the “ rabbits ”— 
those countries, that is, whose only principle of foreign policy 
is to make concessions to whichever side seems the more 
likely to win the war—had fallen as a result of the Greek and 
British success in defeating the Italian menace to the eastern 
Mediterranean, including the Suez Canal. To Balkan, 
Egyptian and Turkish eyes, it looked as if the Drang nach 
Osten had been effectively blocked. : 


Two DICTATORS. 


There has been occasion before to notice the embarrassment 
that befalls a military machine when at its head stand two 
dictators, instead of one. Although it be true that Herr Hitler 
_ has been supreme over Signor Mussolini in most senses, and 
had even in-effect if not in form subdued the Italian Govern- 
ment to his will, yet Signor Mussolini’s formal position as 
Italian dictator had its‘dangers for the German High Com- 
mand. There was no telling how far he might forget himself 
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and do something outrageously independent. That is exactly 
what he did when he invaded Greece. The elaborate secrecy 
and deceit of both the German and the Italian machinery of 
information could not conceal the fact (for it cried aloud) that 
the two omnipotents had now reached the position where they 
had let each other down in turn. In September 1940 Signor 
Mussolini invaded Egypt in the secure expectation that Herr 
Hitler would be invading Britain at the same time. Herr 
Hitler’s promised invasion of Britain, however, was prevented 
by the British navy and the British air force. Signor Musso- 
lini’s hordes therefore found as they reached Sidi Barrani 
that the great Führer had let them down, and that the British 
army, navy and air force were still in being for potential 
service in the eastern Mediterranean and the western desert. 
Signor Mussolini halted at Sidi Barrani and waited for three 
months before he was pushed back into Libya. 

As between the two dictators, there was no doubt that this 
was all Herr Hitler’s fault. The invasion of Britain had been 
promised for September 16th. Signor Mussolini had dutifully 
and confidently started his invasion of Egypt a few -days 
earlier, occupying Sollum on September 13th. It was on 
September 15th—the very day that the German mass attack 
on Britain by air was launched and defeated with the loss of 
185 German aeroplanes—that the Italian communiqué 
announced that Italy’s troops had crossed the frontier into 
Egypt. By September 18th they had reached and had 
captured Sidi Barrani. At that point it dawned upon Signor 
Mussolini beyond doubt that Herr Hitler had failed to make 
good his undertaking. In one sense—wholly conformable 
with the moral level on which such politics are enacted—it 
was right that Signor Mussolini should hit back at Herr 
Hitler. The inner history of the autumn of 1940 will be one 
of the curious objects of future historical research. There is no 
doubt that, despite the failure of the particular plan that was 
‘to have been launched in September 1940, the twin attack 
upon Britain and wpon the Suez Canal still remained an 
essential element in Axis strategy. The German official news 
service statement of September 27th quoted above confirmed 
that fact. The remaining question was, how could it be put 
into operation, now that the German attack on Britain by 
land was out of the question, at any rate for 1940? The 
alternative German attack, by air on the British towns and 
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ports, by mine, submarine and air on the British Atlantic 
shipping, perhaps gave the answer. 

But then came that amazing new thing, wholly incom- 
patible with all the available evidence about the Axis plan: 
the Italian invasion of Greece on October 28th, 1940. It is 
just possible—for the writing of history at this distance and 
on such a topic as the secret abysses of Herr Hitler’s and 
Signor Mussolini’s minds is for the most part guesswork— 
that both Führer and Duce never contemplated the possi- 
bility of Greek resistance to so immensely “ superior” an 
enemy force. That hypothesis, however, will not bear a 
moment’s examination. The risk of presenting the Royal 
Navy and the Royal Air Force with the very bases they so 
badly needed after the defection of France seemed so clear 
that Germany’s high command could hardly willingly have 
faced it: unless indeed German intelligence had deteriorated 
to a level even below its normal level. On a short view, it is 
true that the German mind is both clever and efficient. On a 
long view, the Germans are too clever by half, and they 
nearly always sooner or later blunder on an egregious scale. 
It is a case of not seeing the wood for the trees. It also gives 
. a good illustration of the truth that the human intelligence, 
when bent upon ungodly projects, ceases, to function ; for 
intelligence is a gift of God and can be used only in the service 
of God. It may even be that German intelligence in this case 
had been further undermined by the Norwegian experience 
of April 1940. That experience, which could not fail at the 
outset to suggest the analogy of Napoleon’s blunder at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, yet had an opposite 
effect. Herr Hitler exposed a flank to the British navy. He 
survived the risk, and crushed Norway. Did that experience 
mislead him into underestimating the risk of exposing another 
flank to the British navy in the eastern Mediterranean six 
months later? ; i 

Tt is just possible. But it is so unlikely that few of those 
people who have tried to study Herr Hitler’s capacity for 
calculating the main chance are prepared to believe it. It is 
so much more likely as to be virtually certain that Mussolini’s 
enterprise in October 1940 was an act of insubordination. 
Herr Hitler neither approved of it nor was consulted. In 
these sordid matters it is not likely that one can err by lack of 
charity towards the mental or moral quality of either Herr 
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Hitler or Signor Mussolini: for when men are plunged upon 
ungodly courses there is no depth of folly that is not open to 
them. One is therefore driven to the conclusion that Signor 
Mussolini, partly smarting under Herr Hitler’s unfulfilled 
undertaking of September 1940, partly covetous of military 
glory exclusively redounding to himself, snapped his fingers 
at his lord and master, and embarked upon an adventure of 
his own. The result throughout the Near and Middle East was 
disastrous to him, and therefore harmful to his master. On 
© their own peculiar level the two dictators had now done each 
other one bad turn. 


Tue Enrcma or Marsuar. PÉTAIN 


Seven months after the surrender of France, Marshal Pétain, 
who had led the country in that historic act, had become a 
figure as enigmatic and as potentially important as any figure 
on the world’s stage. To us in Great Britain there is some- 
thing still obscure and slightly odd in Marshal Pétain’s 
purpose and achievement. The enormously interesting thing 
is that he has surprised and intrigued many other people as 
well. It seems now to be proved, on the cumulative evidence 
of several months, that Herr Hitler is among those who are 
bewildered by the obstinate unexpectedness of this aged, 
pious soldier. Those Frenchmen of an ungodly temper, 
exemplified by M. Laval, are clearly no less bewildered. 
Marshal Pétain will live in history. His effect upon the 
catastrophic times in which we live is not yet worked out, 
nor can it be foreseen. But even at this time, there is evidence 
enough to suggest that he stands for something entirely unlike 
anything that is being done by any other political leader in the 
world. Why is it that Herr Hitler’s armed power has broken, 
so far, and spent itself ineffectively, as an angry wave, upon 
the rock of Marshal Pétain’s simple piety ? The facts—for the 
outstanding facts can be seen and appreciated, though the 
underlying details be buried in the mass of lies that constitute 
the sum total of the world’s diplomacy in war time—are such 
as to force the most rash of worldly pundits to pause in their 
prophecies. 

Seven months ago Marshal Pétain took over the reins of 
government from M. Reynaud and at once laid down the 
arms of France: of France, who was reputed to be one of the 
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world’s leading military Powers, bolstered by a tradition of 
military glory and national pride not surpassed by those of 
any other nation. He surrendered unconditionally to Herr 
Hitler, after France and her 5 million of armed, equipped, 
and trained fighting men had withstood the German onslaught 
for only eleven days, He threw himself and his proud country 
upon the mercy of a foe that knew no cage and spoke of 
honour where no honour was to be found. In that famous 
broadcast (June 16th, 1940) to the French nation he spoke 
these never-to-be-forgotten words: “... I give myself to 
France to help her in her hour of misfortune. In these painful 
hours I am thinking of our unfortunate refugees, and all their 
extreme distress. ] express to them my compassion and my 
solicitude. It is with a heavy heart I say we must cease the 
fight. I have applied to our opponent to ask him if he is ready 
to sign with us, as between soldiers after the fight and in 
honour, a means to put an end to hostilities.” The effect of 
that appeal upon such men as Herren Hitler, Ribbentrop, 
Goebbels and Göring was such as justified their bitterest 
enemy’s forecast. They laughed in their sleeve, in unholy 
glee. With a grim thoroughness of spite and arrogance they 
proceeded to subject a helpless France to the twin yoke of 
material exploitation for Germany’s gain and of strategic 
exploitation against France’s former ally. By the terms of an 
armistice elaborately dictated in the forest of Compiégne 
and in Marshal Foch’s famous railway carriage, France was 
cut in two, the “ business ” half containing the coastal bases 
being “ occupied ” by Germany, the rest being left “ unoccu- 
pied” and under the expectedly theoretic care of Marshal 
Pétain and his Cabinet. 

Gradually the miracle was made manifest. At the end of 
seven months Marshal Pétain exercised an authority in a 
disarmed France such as eluded the armed force of Herr 
Hitler’s crushing power : or that power which by all the rules 
and expectations of godless men had been assumed to be of 
“crushing” weight. The old pious man, far from being 
crushed, was not only defying Herr Hitler, but could not be 
dislodged by Herr Hitler from his position at the head of the 
Vichy administration. There is no doubt that Herr Hitler 
had expected Marshal Pétain to be a pliant tool. He dis- 
covered him instead to be a sincere French patriot, who had 
surrendered because he believed France to be beaten, and 
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because he wished to save his countrymen from what he 
regarded as the unnecessary prolongation of their suffering. 
When Herr Hitler proceeded unsuspectingly to suggest a 
definitive peace treaty containing as one of its virtual con- 
ditions that France became an active belligerent partner in 
the Axis, Marshal Pétain quite roundly and simply rejected 
it. Probably that rejection was one of the greatest surprises 
of Herr Hitler’s life. How could a man who had no army 
behind him, dare oppose his will to a victorious Nazi war- 
lord? But by that time it had become clear that Marshal 
Pétain had obtained a firm moral hold over the French 
people, and that if Herr Hitler either shot him or deposed 
him from office, it might be necessary for the German army 
to be used again in France, to put down an open revolution. 
Even though such a revolution, launched by a disarmed 
people, could not hope to survive more than a few days 
against Germany’s tanks and bombs, yet Herr Hitler’s 
growing embarrassments were serious enough to suggest the 
advisability of not adding to them. 

Faced therefore with the established fact that Marshal 
Pétain had no intention of stultifying his own purpose of 
saving France from war by plunging France into war again, 
this time against Great Britain, Herr Hitler was constrained 
to adopt new tactics. He imagined now that he could bam- 
boozle Marshal Pétain into doing what he could not be forced 
into doing. Hence it was that during the autumn of 1940 
Herr Hitler rang the changes on internal intrigues and 
external fantasies in an attempt to deceive an old man. The 
main internal intrigue consisted in inducing, by devious 
methods, the Vichy Government to give a post to M. Laval. 
After all, M. Laval was a Frenchman, a French politician of 
the front rank. Marshal Pétain had agreed to collaborate 
economically with Germany, and he was a man of his word. 
If Germany wanted M. Laval to be in the Vichy Government, 
why not? On October 28th, therefore, M. Laval was duly 
appointed Foreign Minister in the place of M. Baudoin. Two 
days later Marshal Pétain announced in his simple way, in a 
broadcast to the French people, that “I enter to-day the 
path of collaboration.” No doubt Herr Hitler thereupon 
congratulated himself on his sagacity. M. Laval’s commission 
from Herr Hitler was to be a Trojan Horse within the walls 
of Vichy, to the end that France be jockeyed into open 
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belligerency against Great Britain. M. Laval even began by 
an attempt to transfer the French Government from Vichy 
to Paris, where his nefarious work would be the easier to carry 
out. It would save at any rate the constant need of train 
journeys between Paris and Vichy in M. Laval’s routine duty 
of keeping in touch with both Herr Hitler and Marshal 
Pétain. M. Laval, as a step to that end, instituted the insult- 
ing post of “ French Ambassador in Paris,” hoping, no doubt, 
thereby to persuade Marshal Pétain, if only to save France 
from such humiliation, to transfer his Government from 
Vichy to Paris. The price was the old one: that “France 
declare war on Britain. Marshal Pétain, of course, again 
refused. 

Now it happened that German tactlessness—a well-known 
feature of German diplomacy in good and bad times alike— 
chose that very moment to stage one of its customary coups. 
It had not apparently been suspected by Herr Hitler that the ' 
notion of a French Ambassador in Paris would infuriate even 
the most insensitive of Frenchmen. On top of that insult he 
evicted some 100,000 French people from Lorraine to maké 
room for German evacuees from the bombed Ruhr: and did 
not even think of mentioning the fact to M. Laval. “ Tact- 
lessness ” is perhaps too mild a word. When he was suddenly 
presented with an endless stream -of evicted Lorrainers 
seeking refuge in unoccupied France, Marshal Pétain in his 
simple style (November 14th, 1940) “ protested” to the 
German Government and asked M. Laval, the symbol in his 

_ eyes of Franco-German collaboration, to explain the matter. 
M. Laval had to confess that:he knew nothing about it, had 
not been told about it by his German “ collaborators” in 
Paris. There is nothing subtle in Marshal Pétain’s mentality. 
He roundly rejected M. Laval’s grimly reiterated demand for 
a peace treaty on Germany’s terms, and on December 14th 
he broadcast a statement to the French nation, in which he 
said: “ Frenchmen, I have just taken a decision which I 
trust is in the interest of the country. M. Laval is no longer 
a member of the Government. M. Flandin has taken the 
Portfolio of Foreign Affairs, ... It is for high reasons of . 
internal policy that I have taken this decision.” 

Has anything more remarkable been known in the history 
of the world? France, a conquered nation, disarmed, half 
occupied by German troops, is led by a soldier nearly 85 years 
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old (he was born on May 24th, 1856), who refuses the con- 
queror’s peace terms and dismisses the conqueror’s nominee 
without a ripple of doubt or concern: and the conqueror, 
none other than Herr Hitler, who imagines that he has also 
conquered the whole earth, has no alternative but helplessly 
to acquiesce in a snub defiantly, almost absent-mindedly, 
administered from such a quarter. Is France then a conquered 
nation or not? Marshal Pétain, a deeply religious man, at the 
head of a disarmed country, snaps his finger at Herr Hitler 
and his armaments: and is strong enough through his moral 
hold over the people of France to do so with impunity. The 
future history of Marshal Pétain, if it be God’s will that he shall ` 
continue this fascinating enterprise, will be one of the most 
cheerful things in a world where good cheer is not yet greatly 
in evidence. 


Mr. ROOSEVELT’ s SPEECHES. 


A potentially important new factor in the military situa- 
tion, as it emerged at the turn of the year, was the increasing 
tempo of President Roosevelt’s verbal participation. In 
one sense Mr. Roosevelt has been both consistent and 
persistent. As long ago as October 5th, 1937, when the 
general disorders were causing the deep disquiet that was 
destined not to be allayed, he declared to the American people: 
“ Let no one expect that America will escape.” He has been 
saying substantially the same thing ever since, but in a 
crescendo of emphasis and punch. Up to the time of the 
Presidential election in November 1940 he had advanced 
slowly and, as it appeared, carefully. That too was under- 
standable. Democratic politicians must always keep their 
finger on the patient’s pulse. After the election he shot ahead 
with strikingly long quick strides. On the very day (November 
6th, 1940) after the election he announced that he had asked 
“the most sympathetic consideration ” for the British Pur- 
chasing Commission’s request that the number of aeroplanes 
being built for Great Britain be increased by 12,000 to a grand 
total of 26,000. At that time, as was revealed by Mr. Mor- 
genthau, Secretary of the Treasury, negotiations began for 
large American supplies of other war material. Two months 
before the end of the year, therefore, the whole question of 
American supplies was both nebulous and of a futurist quality. 

Mr. Roosevelt quickly changed all that. On November 8th 
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he announced that one-half of the United States war output, 
including large bombers, would now go to Britain, and one- 
half to the United States. On the very threshold of his third - 
term as President he seemed to be embarked on a policy of 
“ full steam ahead ” in helping Great Britain, short of war. 
He made his first post-election speech on Armistice Day, 
November 11th. Speaking at the tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier, he entered the lists as a shrewd propagandist by 
declaring, on a subject that Herr Hitler had tried to make 
peculiarly his own, that democracy itself was a New Order, 
but an already established order, dating from the Declaration 
of Independence (which he described as “ that New Order of 
the ages founded by the fathers of America ”). “Over the 
last century,” he said, “ all peoples had acquired some form of 
popular expression of opinion, some form of election, some 
form of franchise, some form of the right to be heard. And the 
Americans . . and the British Isles with them . . . led the world 
in spreading the gospel of democracy among peoples great 
andsmall. . . . I foronedonot believe that the world will revert 
to a modern form of ancient slavery or to controls vested in 
modern feudalism or modern emperors or dictators, or modern 
oligarchs in these days. The very people under their iron 
heels will rebel.” 

A month later the untimely death of Lord Lothian seemed 
to open wide the flood gates of Mr. Roosevelt’s now surging 
enthusiasm for Britain’s cause. Lord Lothian from his death- 
bed had written an address he had undertaken to deliver at a 
dinner given by the American Farm Bureau at Baltimore 
(December 11th). The speech was read-by Mr. Nevile Butler, 
Minister of the British Embassy. It contained the clear 
warning that although Herr Hitler had lost the second round, 
he would still formidably attempt a knock-out blow such as, 
if it succeeded, would knock out the United States as well as 
Great Britain. Axis strategy, he said, aimed at a two-ocean . 
attack in the Atlantic and in the Pacific upon Britain and 
America. It would be necessary first to weaken the Atlantic 
strength of a British navy “ strung out terribly thin ” by its 
world-wide duties. As though conscious that this would be 
his last word (he died in fact on the following day) Lord 
Lothian appealed for aeroplanes, munitions, ships’ and 
financial help. “ If you back us,” he said, “ you will not be 
backing a quitter. The issue now depends largely upon what 
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you decide to do.” That historic death-bed appeal to the 
American people was followed by events as dramatic as any 
yet experienced during the war. President Roosevelt re- . 
turned to Washington from his Caribbean cruise on Decem- 
ber 16th, the day following Lord Lothian’s state funeral. He 
lost no time in facing and announcing .a solution of the 
immediate problem that confronted Great Britain and the 
United States in their joint and declared policy of defeating 
the challenge of Herr Hitler: the problem namely of meeting 
the cost. It happened that Mrs. Roosevelt on the day of the 
President’s return to Washington had dropped a hint of what 
was in his mind, and did so in a spirit of humour which was 
perhaps the most effective means to the end. She declared 
that America was “ being paid ” for what wascalled American 
“ help ” to Great Britain. She said: “ A certain number of 
people are under the impression that we are giving aid to 
England, but we must face the reality : we are being paid.” _ 
Apart from the common sense and gentle irony of such æ 
remark, it is the case that in so huge a transaction payment 
becomes a highly technical matter of high finance. Even if 
the resources in gold and dollar securities were enormously 
bigger than they are, the notion that the balance of the 
transaction could be financed by the sale of sterling for dollars 
on the necessary scale would be more appropriate to opera 
bouffe than to high finance. It was equally unsound of 
American opinion to regard Great Britain as having “ re- 
quested financial aid.” What Great Britain had done was to 
provide the material which might help the United States 
Government to appreciate the full factors incidental to 
America’s own declared policy of supplying the British 
fighting forces with what they needed in America’s “ first | 
line of defence.” Mr. Roosevelt on December 17th announced 
his plan. He prefaced it by the statement that American 
“ help” was a matter of American policy and of American 
“ self-interest,” Britain’s fight (he repeated) being America’s 
defence against the common danger. He therefore indicated 
that the solution was to turn the British into American orders 
and to “ lease” the products or “ sell them under mortgage ” 
to Great Britain. He pooh-poohed the talk of repealing or 
changing the Johnson and Neutrality Acts. There were other 
methods, he said, “ gifts ” among them (“ and we may come 
to it yet,” he added), But the method to be immediately tried 
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was “ for the United States to take over British orders and 
turn them into American orders.” The innocent simplicity 
that results from the truth that where there’s a will there’s a 
way was therein illustrated. Exchange difficulties under that 
solution could no longer arise. The identity of America’s with 
Britain’s cause in the war was both symbolised and imple- 
mented: “ Behind this lay the theory that the best defence 
of Britain was also the best defence of the United States, 
which made the materials more valuable to us than if ‘ kept 
in cold storage here?” By December 17th, therefore, Mr. 
Roosevelt had given warning to Germany that the United 
States was inflexibly disposed to supply Great Britain with 
all the armaments she might need, whether she could pay for 
them or not. It thereafter became the propagandist slogan 
in the United States that her rôle was that of the “ arsenal for 
democracy.” 

-The stage was now well set for the President’s message to 
the Seventy-seventh Congress (January 6th, 1941) on the 
state of the Union. Few people on either side of the Atlantic 
failed to recall what by a slight effort of wishful thinking on 
this side was regarded as the analogy (it was in some ways - 
analogous) of President Wilson’s historic declaration of war 
upon Germany in 1917. Mr. Roosevelt’s: long statement was 
aimed at convincing the Americas that they stood in danger. 
He quoted the Norwegian experience to warn them that the 
first phase of German invasion in the western hemisphere 
would be an occupation by secret agents and their dupes 
(“ and great numbers of them,” he said, “ are already here 
and in Latin America”) of the necessary strategic points. 
He repeated the slogan: ‘‘ Our most useful rôle is to act as 
an arsenal for them (that is, those nations which are now in 
actual war with aggressor nations) as well as for ourselves.” 
He indicated that the policy would be pursued whether the 
supplies could be’paid for or not, and declared to the democ- 
racies: “We Americans are vitally concerned ‘in -your 
defence of freedom. We are putting forth our energies, re- 
sources, and organising powers to give you strength to regain 
and maintain a free world. We shall send you in ever-increas- 
ing numbers, ships, aeroplanes, tanks and guns. This is our 
purpose and our pledge.” 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 
January 8th, 1941. . 
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A FIGHTING LIFE.* 


Colonel Wedgwood has added lustre to the honoured name 
he bears. In a brief Foreword the Prime Minister pays tribute 
to his unselfish courage and constancy in support of what he 
deemed the honour and interest of his fellow-countrymen. 
“The distressed of the whole world have learnt to look to him, 
and through him to Parliament, for a patient hearing and 
redress of wrongs.” The story of such a man was worth 
telling and it has been finely told. A Parliament of Wedg- 
woods is unthinkable. But a Parliament without Indepen- 
dents, of whom he is the most eminent living type, would be 
a less vital and less useful place. Here is a man whose courage 
has never failed, for whom the crack of the party whip has 
no terrors, who says what he thinks, votes as he likes, and is 
not in the least dismayed at finding himself alone. Bismarck 
used to lament that his countrymen, while perfectly ready to 
die on the battlefield, lacked civil courage. The Colonel is 
as brave in peace as in war. He has known wounds, domestic 
trouble, political disappointment, but his head is unbowed. 
Bagehot used to say that he was between sizes. So is the 
author of this fascinating autobiography, who ploughs his 
lonely furrow with a smile on his face. 

The Wedgwood background is vividly sketched in the 
opening chapter and no member of the clan is prouder of its 


* Memoirs of a Fighting Life. By Colonel the Rt. Hon. J. C. Wedgwood, D.S.O., M.P. 
Hutchinson. 18s. 
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traditions, but he was never much attracted to business. 

After some years in Armstrong’s he volunteered for the South 

African war and stayed on for a time as a member of Milner’s 

famous Kindergarten, At the age of 33 he entered Parliament 

in January 1906 and has sat there ever since. Beginning as 

a Liberal, transferring his allegiance to Labour after the first 

World War and in later years forming a party of one, he has 

never changed his ideology. When Crispi entered Parliament 

he was asked his party. “ Sono Crispino,” replied the young 

man,“ I am a Crispian.” Colonel Wedgwood is a Wedgwood- 

ite : no other cap fits his head. He has two heroes, one dead, 

the other very much alive. -As the most ardent of Single - 
Taxers he bows in reverence before the name of Henry 

George. Asa soldier patriot he salutes Winston Churchill 

with a cheer. The Prime Minister speaks of him as “ my old ` 
and gallant friend.” Both are bonny fighters, though not 
always on the same side. 

There are some stirring chapters of battle, adventure and 
travel in South Africa, the Dardanelles, Palestine, India, 
America and the Far East, but the man is even moreinteresting 
than hisdeeds. He isascholar and thinker as wellasa gladiator, 
and he has always known precisely what sort of world he 
wants. In an imaginary conversation with his great-great- 
grandfather, the first Josiah, he describes his politics as 
“ hatred of cruelty, injustice and snobbery, and an undying 
love of freedom.” Freedom indeed is the passion of his life, 
and his conception of that elastic term is spacious enough. 
“To my mind the Labour Party’s mission was to change 
sheep into men. Often I said: ‘ The creed of liberty has to 
be taught, as the working class takes power. We, must 
manufacture men.” ” The supreme work of statesmanship and 
philosophy, he declares, is to raise man’s self-respect. The 
coiner of these aphorisms has a lofty idea of human nature— 
not only of Englishmen, but of Jews, Boers, Indians and all 
the rest of the vast family of mankind. Every Liberal is at 
heart an optimist, or at any rate a Meliorist, to use an 
expression of George Eliot, caring more about the flowering 
of personality than the authority of the state. The British 
Parliament, for whose history he has done more than any 
‘man alive, is the object of his gratitude and veneration, not 
so much because it has made us strong as because it has made 
us free. Bismarck, complained Mommsen, made Germany 
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great and Germans small. On such a condition Josiah 
. Wedgwood would not give sixpence for the biggest empire 
in the world. The strength of a city, as the Greeks used to 
say, is in its men, not in its walls. 

Our author possesses a massive self-assurance which would 
grate on the reader were it not for the fact that he can smile 
at himself. He suggests that both the Liberal and Labour 
Parties in the days of their adversity immediately after the 
first World War would have been wise to make him their 
leader. It may be doubted if he could have kept his team 
together. He is much happier and more effective as a free 
lance, responsible to his conscience alone, Like John Bright 
and Leonard Courtney, to go no farther afield, he was not 
altogether happy in office. That he was in the first Labour 
Government but not in the second tells its own tale. Ramsay 
MacDonald is rarely mentioned without expressions of dis- 
approval and dislike, but which of the other Labour leaders 
would have been likely to give high office to a man with so 
many angles? Party chiefs always prefer good team-workers. 

Colonel Wedgwood is one of the many Englishmen who 

like Germans and abhor Nazis. Many millions approve the 
régime but many millions do not. Since, however, we have ` 
to reckon with Governments, not with individuals, his attitude 
to Hitler was clear from the first. Such a lover of liberty, or 
let us say of the rights of man, could only be the sleepless 
antagonist of any totalitarian régime. “ There could be no 
peace, there could be no truce. Till the invasion of Abyssinia 
I was quite alone in holding such views. I would have struck, 
as Cromwell or Palmerston would have struck, when Hitler 
seized power in 1933, when the Social-Democracy of Vienna 
was put to the sword in 1934. Had we used sanctions and 
risked war with Italy in 1935, the League would have sur- 
vived as the weapon of many free democracies. Had we 
intervened over Spain we should not now stand alone. Had 
we tried to save Czechoslovakia, we might now have Russia 
on our side, controlling Rumanian oil wells. Each retreat 
has weakened our position. Each retreat I have opposed.” 
The only way to deal with megalomaniac dictators is to stand 
up to them. On the morning of September 3rd, 1939, the 
House of Commons met to hear the Prime.Minister announce - 
the declaration of war. When members were taking their 
seats, the sirens went and they made for the shelter. “I sat 
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on, feeling like the Roman Senators when the Gauls stormed 
‘the Capitol. If I had had. a toga, I would have folded it about 
my head. The warden dashed in to say there was an air raid ; 
with some-dignity I bade him leave me. I, at least, would 
perish at my post!” That is not posing for posterity but 
the instinctive reaction of a man without fear, and he helped 
‘to kill the foolish project to move Parliament away from 
London. The curtain falls to the sound of trumpets. “ Is not 
England at last ‘taking its proper place, sacrificing all, 
standing alone against evil? Alone in arms, but backed by 
the prayers and carrying the hopes of the peoples of the 
world. Few would not find it exhilarating thus to stand 
‘armed in the last ditch with good comrades in a righteous: 
cause.” A nation which breeds such valiant sons as Josiah 
Wedgwood is unlikely to perish. 

G. P.G. 


THE PRIME MINISTER.* 


Mr. Sencourt has a fine story to tell and he has told it with 
spirit and eloquence. He admires the great qualities of the 
Prime Minister, but the book is by no means an uncritical 
eulogy. Like all supermen he has the defects of his qualities, 
which are clearly revealed. “ I know my powers,” said Lord 
Birkenhead on one occasion, “ and I have a right to expect 
the highest post.” If Mr. Churchill has felt and said the same 
thing, nobody would blame him. It must be nearly thirty 
years since The Times hailed him as a greater man than his 
father. Since then he has grown in stature, making mistakes 
over the abdication issue and Indian reform, but proving 
himself terribly right on the supreme issue of national defence 
against the growing Nazi menace from Berlin. The teri years 
in the political wilderness between 1929, when he ceased to 
be Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 1939 when he returned 
to office as First Lord”of the Admiralty on the outbreak of 
war, would: have extinguished a‘ smaller man. But Mr. 
Churchill, now an Elder Statesman, was too formidable to be 
extinguished, too eloquent to be ignored. At the age of 65, 
at the crisis of our fate, he is acclaimed throughout the 
Empire and. the freedom-loving world as the best man for 

* Winston Churchill. By Robert Sencourt. Faber & Faber. 8s. 6d, 
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the job. Consensu omnium capax imperii. It is an astonishing 
career. 

Mr. Sencourt presents his hero—for such he is, despite 
some fundamental differences of outlook—~as a man of genius, 
a wise statesman, a model patriot. His changes of party, seen 
in retrospect, are not taken very seriously, for his deepest 
convictions have never altered. He was always ready for 
social reform, though his main energies have been directed 
elsewhere, and he has always taken a professional interest in 
national defence. Descended from Marlborough, whose life 
he has written in four superb volumes, and starting his career 
as a soldier, he has brought a wealth of experience in the 
waging of war which none of our Prime Ministers has pos- 
sessed. since the first Earl Stanhope more than two centuries 
ago. Accustomed from childhood to political talk and 
political society, he entered the House of Commons, as Rose- 
bery said of the younger Pitt, like an heir coming into his 
inheritance. The early chapters describing the opening 
phases of his rapid ascent are perhaps the best, for there is less 
controversial comment than in the later portion. The author 
is so obsessed by the danger of Bolshevism that he seems 
hardly to realise the deadly perils of Fascism, and he is 
so enamoured of tradition and authority in Church and State 
that he looks with suspicion on all parties of the Left. Some- 
times, indeed, he seems to be less interested in the preservation 
of national liberty than in the fight against communism, as when 
Pétain and Weygand are praised for their Conservative views 
instead of being censured for deserting their ally and faint- 
heartedly despairing of our ultimate victory. Herriot, 
honoured leader of the French Radicals, is incorrectly 
described as a Socialist. Mr. Sencourt has a curious prejudice 
against Mr. Eden, in whom the Prime Minister has recently 
shown his confidence by restoring him to the Foreign Office. 
He has also a deep suspicion of Jews. Above all he is haunted 
by the spectre of Freemasonry, to which he returns again and 
again, and to which he attributes a political importance quite 
unintelligible to English readers. It would have been a more 
satisfactory book if he had stuck closer to his biographical 
task and introduced less of his peculiar ideology. Yet the 
reader can forgive him a good deal when he comes to the 
nobly phrased tribute which fills the closing pages. “ In his 
ripened years this incomparable Minister leads a country of 
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which he is the embodiment, because he is her genius and her 
lamp... . He is superbly suited for authority in war, because, 
while he inspires resistance and defies defeat, he knows also 
how to'negotiate when the time is ripe. .. . Here, then, is the 
man who is the true arm and burgonet of Britain because he 
is the just man; the wise man; the man of heart and tears. 
who has much to love and finds in feeling the strength that 
holds him high. A mind so swift and rich, a type so full, is 
the gift not merely of effort and learning and experience, but 
of race and privilege, and command, of life and time. 

When war is forced upon us he wages it with resolution as 
strong as his determination in victory, his goodwill to man- 
kind, his plans for better things when, as the time of chastise- 
ment draws towards its end, men answer to his counsels and 


_ appraise his foresight.” . 
G. P. G. 


-MODERN FRANCE.* 


The most authoritative and comprehensive account of 
French history from 1870-1939 by an English author 
appeared on the eve of the collapse of the Third Re- 
public. Professor Brogan tells the story, unaware of the 
sudden end it was to take; the reader, on the other hand, 
approaches the book with a mind absorbed by the questions 
which those circumstances have raised. Future writers will 
describe the trend of events as well as the individual episddes. 
This book will show how an English historian, knowing and 
liking France, interpreted her recent history just before the 
shock of 1940. Proféssor Brogan is proud to be an honorary 
citizen of the commune of La Roche Blanche (Puy de Déme) 
and has dedicated his work to the mayor and councillors of 
that commune. In.his Preface he gives expression to his 
admiration for France’s contribution to western civilisation. 
_ “ Of that western civilisation France has been, since the time 
of the Chanson de. Roland, the main sword and the main 
shield. So it is to-day.” In his epilogue, written at an early 
stage of the present war, he quotes.Georges Duhamel’s words, 
“that the Descartes line and the Maginot line were one,” 
protecting liberty of the body and liberty of the mind, and 
the intellectual traditions of western Europe. 


* The Development of Modern France (4870-1939). By D. W. Brogan. Hamish 
Hamilton. London. 744 pages. 218, 
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The catastrophe of the Third Republic came as a surprise to 
its historian. It seems that he had not taken as grave a view 
as some foreign observers of the profound effect that the terrible 
bleeding of the last war had on the vitality and mentality of 
the people. When the book was written optimists may still 
have found comfort in the knowledge that in spite of its im- 
perfections the Third Republic had weathered many a danger- 
ous storm and come to riper age than any other form of 
government in France since 1789. This optimism has proved 
an illusion. The probable reaction of the student will be a 
more critical and analytical approach. He will be inclined to 
compare the significance of similar situations and to draw 
conclusions from the recurrences of crises and failures. Pro- 
fessor Brogan’s book was to give “ a mere narrative” of “a 
very complex story,” and it is partly due to this very absten- 
tion that it retains its value despite the radical change of 
outlook with which it will be read. A recorder of the Panama 
muddle, the Dreyfus affair, the Stavisky case, and the many 
minor instances of corruption and maladministration, could 
not overlook the infirmities inherent in that kind of parlia- 
mentary democracy of which the French Chamber was until 
recently the most prominent example. But, while the clever 
Nazi historian Walter Frank” does not leave a single redeem- 
ing quality to the “ république des camarades,” our author does 
not insist on its obvious defects. On the occasion of Casimir- 
Périer’s resignation of the Presidency, he seems to accept the 
opinion, then common among French radicals, “ that the 
election to the Presidency of a man of ambition or of first-rate 
abilities was a mistake.” He does not touch the problem 
whether a President more similar to that of the United States, 
or a Prime Minister more independent of the changing moods 
of the Chamber would have given more consistency to French 
politics. i 

One of those problems which, after the gloomy experience 
of last spring, the politically minded reader would like to have 
treated more explicitly, is that of the Generals. At the cradle 
of the Third Republic General Trochu refused to collaborate 
with the Government of National Defence unless they prom- 
ised him to respect God, family, and property and not to 
introduce extreme anticlerical or socialist measures. Under 
the first two Presidents the new state seemed in many respects 
* Nationalismus und Demokratie im Frankreich der Dritten Republik, Hamburg, 1933. 
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more like a monarchy wna a monarch than a democracy. 
Later the republicans took, control, and the influence of the 
democratic and anticlerical traditions of the Convention pre- 
vailed. The Third Republic soon permanently alienated the 
“ clerical officers,” who held the highest positions and, as the 
Germans knew,. enjoyed the reputation of being the most 
efficient. Their attitude during the Dreyfus period revealed 
- the profound antagonism of these reactionary soldiers. The 
Parliamentary Republic came into immediate danger of being 
transfortned into an authoritarian republic or a monarchy by 
a coup of the Generals. Even after the decisive victory of 
Democracy, the Minister of War, General André, did not 
succeed in his mission to republicanise the Generals. His ears 
were boxed in the Chamber of Deputies by a reactionary ` 
member, an incident which led to his resignation. _ 

In the warsef 1914-18 it became manifest that the removal 
of so many Conservative and Catholic Generals would, 
indeed, have endangered the efficiency and preparedness of 
the army. Joffre, “ if not a clerical himself, was a friend of 
clericals ” ; Foch was a zealous Catholic and the brother of 
- a Jesuit ; Castelnau, a nobleman of Monarchist tradition, was 

` called “ the monk in uniform.” On the other hand, Sarrail 
enjoyed the protection of Caillaux and other radical deputies 
and ministers only because he was a republican, and as such a 
rara avis. According to Captain Mollin, the enthusiastic free- 
- mason who had been charged by General André with investi- 
gating the religious and political convictions of each General, 
there were among the five Generals who received the baton of 
Marshal in the Great War not less than four “ bad Re- 
publicans,” namely Foch, Pétain, Lyautey and Fayolle. 

We are not told much about the influence of the victory of 
1918 on the mentality of the Generals. We learn, however, 
that “ the officers,” now largely of lower middle-class. origin, 
had’ ceased ‘to be “the haughty aristocrats of the radical 
tradition,” and that the army had become “ a faithful, even 
a docile servant of the State.” Professor Brogan suggests that 
when Hitler occupied the Rhineland the Frerich Government 
may well have wished to have its hands forced by the General 
Staff, and to be compelled to order a French advance. “ But 
the Generals of the Republic had been for long servants,. not 
masters.” There would be no chance “ that any army whose 
leaders, like Foch, had been so docile in the moment of victory, 
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were going to turn into so many Spanish or Spanish-American 
Generals many years later.” 
‘Though the author describes Weygand as a “ Royalist and 
reactionary Catholic,” he does. not believe in “his dark 
designs ” with which antimilitarists of the Left attempted to 
frighten electors. What may he be thinking now of Weygand’s 
politicalintentions when he resumed supreme command in the ~ 
hour of defeat? Did he really, while the fight was still on, 
dismiss so many Generals for military reasons alone? Our ` 
author has a high opinion of the military merits of Pétain and 
no doubts as to his character. “ Pétain was a man of great. 
dignity of manner and nobility of person ; no soldier was less 
” of a demagogue, less afflicted by a false heartiness. But he was | 
known as a man of his word. He made few promises, but those 
he made were kept.” Professor Brogan, however, speaks of 
the “ always pessimistic ” attitude of the French Commander- 
in-Chief, 1917-18. . 
Gustav MAYER. 


THE GERMAN CANKER.* 


The author of this book is the son of the man who drew up 
the constitution of the Weimar Republic, from whose book 
The German People and Politics he quotes in an appendix the 
most important parts. He himself held a leading position in 
economics, is an experienced politician, knows thoroughly all 
classes of his people and the whole web of German politics 
and economy since 1918. He saw the disease growing which 
one day became an epidemic and thinks it to be the German 
hereditary disease, Nazism in all its ghastliness being only a 
symptom of it. The democratic nations, he says, do not, 
because of their different characters, understand the Germans 
even now, and in a few highly instructive chapters he gives 
a brilliant analysis of the German people., It- is generally 
believed that the Germans are a people like others on. the 
same cultural level, and one cannot understand how they can 
put up with such a régime as Hitlerism with its abominable 
cruelty and corruption. The solution of the riddle-is this : 
the Germans are different from the other great peoples in one 
essential point, they have not yet developed political common- 
sense, In this respect they are centuries behind the English. 

© The Canker of Germany. By E. G. Preuss, Williams & Norgate. 73. 6d, 
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Mr. Preuss outlines the abnormal history which did not allow 
the development of a political education, so that the Germans 
lack all initiative in the political sphere, let themselves be 
organised and always need hints and orders from above, 
political freedom being an altogether meaningless thing to 
the average German. In a very clever cross-section through 
German politics since 1918 we are shown how immature in 
politics the German people is and how, after a short interlude, 
the authoritative state was soon restored. Public opinion, 
very powerful in politically educated countries, is non- 
existent in Germany. The agony of the republic began, and 
through ridiculous and disgusting intrigues Hitler came’ to 
power. All this would have been impossible with a politically 
minded and politically trained people. But the author thinks 
also that, if the Western Powers had shown the German 
democratic republic only part of the understanding they 
showed Hitler later on, the course of history would have been 
different, and another world war might perhaps have been 
prevented. The Germans, though achieving great things in 
other spheres, are politically abnormal. That illness is curable, 
but it will take some time, and the Germans have never been 
able to cure it of their own accord. It is, therefore, a danger- 
ously wrong conception to assume that the Western Powers 
will easily come to an agreement with Germany once Hitler 
is overthrown. We have to explain to the Germans that, by 
suffering themselves to be governed as badly as possible, 
they become a pariah among the nations and that they must 
not express their national character in a way that makes it 
an intolerable danger to other nations. The author thinks a 
second defeat within three decades a very hopeful thing. In 
all classes in Germany there are people who desire a better- 
ment who must be given a chance, and helped to power. But 
it must be made clear to them that all who in one way or 
other were connected with Nazism will be excluded from the 
peace negotiations. 
J. Lesser. 


POLITICAL PROPAGANDA.* 


This is an interesting and timely book which ought to be 
read by all students of politics as it deals with one-of the most 
* Political Propaganda, By F. C. Bartlett. Cambridge, 3s. 6d, 
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important phenomena of modern society: the gigantic 
growth of political propaganda. There have always been at- 
tempts to influence the political conduct of social groups by 
different forms of persuasion, suggestion, distortion of facts 
or verbal threats, but pees as i has propaganda played 
such a large part in our social life as at present when it is “ in 
the air and on it.” The author notes at once the curious fact 
that.the modern masters of huge propaganda machines pride 
themselves on their psychological knowledge, whereas in his 
opinion they know very little about the working of the human 
mind and rely on vague generalisations. There is little doubt 
that this ignorance of the working of the human mind in 
society is not confined to propagandists, and that in spite of 
excellent work done by various psychologists, group psy- 
chology is still in its infancy. It is, therefore, a courageous 
undertaking to investigate the problems with which the 
political propagandist is confronted in the light of our 
psychological knowledge, as the author has done in this 
little book. i 

After having defined the aims of political propaganda he 
proceeds to describe its growth in the modern world and the 
particular features which it has assumed in Russia, Germany 
and Italy. In the two following chapters the methods of 
propaganda are discussed. A sharp distinction is made be- 
tween totalitarian propaganda, which assumes that the 
intelligence of the vast majority of people is low, and demo- 
cratic propaganda which should, as much as possible, approxi- 
mate it to education. The author is convinced that he who 
despises and underrates human intelligence as the dictators 
do will himself be despised. In the chapter on the effects of 
propaganda the author tries to draw some generally valid 
conclusions, although, as he himself points out, very little 
evidence is available. Here mere psychology will not help 
us very much, because the question of the effectiveness of 
propaganda is largely a political one or, at-any rate, depend- 
ent on political circumstances. Even if propaganda is psy- . 
chologically effective, that is, succeeds in convincing large 
sections of the social group that some change is desirable, it 
can be wholly ineffective if the minority, however small, 
controls the highly centralised power of the modern state.’ 
In the last chapter the author outlines the principles by which 
the propaganda of a democracy should be- governed, and he 
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demands emphatically that it must not simply imitate that 
of the dictator states. It must not concentrate on cheap 
ephemeral effects, but must take the long view and proceed 
from the assumption that man is not a stupid slave, but a 
rational creature. 

R. Arts. 


TRISTAN. * 


What. gives the great myths their enduring quality is the 
manner in which, in however marvellous a form they may be :- 
cast, they reach the abiding roots of human experience, 
lending themselves to reinterpretation in’ every age. Not 
long ago M. de Rougemont showed how the Tristan legend 
enshrines the perennial human aspiration to escape the 
limitations of the finite world, seeking in love an ecstasy that 
can find its consummation only in death. It is, he suggests, 
the Eastern stream of mysticism, which would escape from 
the order of creation (whereas the Christian conception, 
instead, transfigures it), that, brought to the West through 
the Albigensian heresy of the Troubadours, finds in Tristan its 
supreme and lasting expression. 

It is in such a spirit (though modified by her own philosophy, 
which finds appeasement in the beauty of the transient and 
fleeting moment) that Dr. Hannah Closs tells the tale of 
Tristan, in which the figure of the hero steps out of the tapestry 
of legend into the world of living men, his fate inscribed in 
his very nature, foreshadowed from the first in his boyhood’s 
dreams. He is at once the warrior and the dreamer, the 
incarnate spirit of the Celtic race, and of the sea-girt lands 
that watch the sunset through the ocean mists, where legend 
sets the islands of the blest. The whole book, indeed, moves 
to the rhythm of the sea. As she says in her Introduction, 
she makes “ no pretensions to historic or traditional veracity 
or to archzological exactitude,” though her wide and loving 
knowledge of the Middle Ages is plain. It is on the background 
of a Moyen Age de convention (like that of Claudel’s 
Annonce Faite 4 Marie) that the scene is set, the better to 
bring out the timeless quality of the story in its impact on a 
twentieth-century mind. In her treatment of it she has 

l * Tristan, By Hannah Closs. Andrew Dakers. gs. 6d. 
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affinities with Mr. Charles Morgan : it is the inner-life of the 

characters that gives it substance, and it is in following the 
fluidities of thought and the dreamlike images of-imagination 
that her prose, less satisfying in. narrative or dramatic 
passages, reaches full mastery. Where, here and there, she 
entrusts a transitional phase of the story to verse, the beauty 
and surety of wording are such as to suggest indeed that she 
finds verse a more natural medium. Here, in short, is a 
' poet’s book, with a reposeful and iridescent beauty that 
makes for grateful reading in our troublous time. 


Barpara Barcuay.CaARTER, 


FAMILY HOMESPUN.* 


This delightful book by the author of The Life of Arthur James 
Balfour provides refreshing, interesting and amusing reading 
much needed in these grim days. It is essentially pre-war, 
largely pre the Great War, and recalls the spacious old times 
of the big country houses where great people lived their secure 
lives and éntertained with all the support of devoted retainers. 
The first part is of Inverary, the home of the Duke of Argyll, 
and consists of childish remembrances of all Mrs, Dugdale’s 
Campbell relations and their Highland ways. Mrs. Dugdale’s 
mother was a Campbell who afterwards became Lady Frances 
Balfour, and the next scene is Whittinghame with a charming 
account of Mr. Arthur James Balfour and his brothers and 
sisters as seen with a child’s eyes. Uncle Arthur’s kindness 
won the heart of the little girl so that she developed “a 
preference for his society over that of any other uncle, aunt, 
cousin, or any other relative without exception.” Her first 
introduction to politics was the finding of her Uncle Arthur, 
then Chief Secretary for Ireland, examining sacks of potatoes 
in the garden house, in view of the threat:of famine in Ireland, 
and comparing with them some of the rotten samples that had 
been sent over. The powers of the man who had the Treasury 
at his back impressed her childish imagination. There were 
many visitors to Whittinghame in the course of-these long 
summer holidays and enough freedom was given to join in 

* Family Homespun. Inverary: Whittinghame: Hatfield, By Mrs. Edgar Dugdale. 
John Murray. 9s. g ; i -$ 
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conversations with her elders. The description of a week-end 
visit of the “Souls” from the point of view of the hostess 
and the household, rather than on account of their philos- 
ophy, is also good reading. _ 

In due course we come to Hatfield, the home of the Salis- 
burys, Uncle Robert and Aunt Georgie and all the Cecil 
family. ‘This chapter ripples with good stories of them all. 
One incident is the author’s presentation to Queen Victoria. 
Later on there was another interview in the London portion 
of the book, followed by a description of the Jubilee pro- 
cession of 1887. A portrait of her mother and the system of 
her upbringing reveal a very decided and interesting character, 
and far more real attention to the child than one would 
_ suppose from some of the earlier pictures. 

When outside visits became allowable there was Terling,. 
the home of Lord and Lady Rayleigh, aunt and uncle, and 
a delightful account of the Butchers, both at their house in 
Edinburgh and at their Irish establishment in Killarney. 
Many celebrated people are met with in this book, and if their 
philosophy and science and politics are lightly treated their 
human characteristics are touched in with a lively sympathy 
and some humour. There are several good portraits, pictures 
of Inverary and Whittinghame and a quaint frontispiece 
sketch of the author at a very early age holding up a cat, by 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 

E.M.B. 


- IS GERMANY A HOPELESS CASE ?* 


When the war is over and the Liberal countries are again 
victorious, what shall we do with Germany? Is it true that 
Germany is a hopeless case, as seems testified by the fact that 
within living memory she let loose the fury of war in Europe 
five times? This small book written at the request of Dr. 
Edwyn Bevan and Professor Gilbert Murray by an ex- 
assistant editor of the Berliner Tageblatt, who perished in 
the shipwreck of the City of Benares while journeying to the 
United States to assume a. professorship in an American 
university, is an excellent concise synthesis of the reasons 


* By Rudolph Olden. Allen & Unwin. 48. 6d. 
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why Germany came to be such as she is and why what history 
has done history may undo, provided man, who alone can 
make history, learns to be wiser than hitherto. 

The author reminds us that it was only in reaction against 
Napoleon that for the first time the literary, cultural, 
cosmopolitan Germany and the military hitherto hated un- 
German Prussian Army and Government were able to co- 
operate and that, immediately after the downfall of Napoleon, 
the two elements began to resume each its own independent 
character. The progressive evolution of the real Germany 
towards constitutional freedom was, however, wrecked by 
the King of Prussia as the leader of his army in 1848-9 ; ‘later 
on by Bismarck, who split the Liberal forces by inducing them 
to sacrifice, at least temporarily, freedom to the achievement 
of German unity; and later still, 1871, after a Liberal electoral 
triumph, destroyed definitely every Liberal hope of a con- 
stitutional régime. Hence, since 1849 and even more since 
1871, the Prussianisation of Germany and its penetration by 
the artificially fostered spirit of annexationist colonial 
nationalism. 

The reaction to all this in the country took the form of 
Social Democracy and culminated in the Socialists becoming 
in 1912 the largest party in the Reichstag. But this very 
party had been the victim of Prussianisation and, in 1914, 
when war broke out, it voted the necessary credits unani- 
mously. In 1918, through President Ebert, it made itself in 
fact responsible for the reorganisation of the Prussian Army 
and the reduction of the Republic to mere temporary 
camouflage. Lack of civic courage from within, combined 
with the unrepentant, unrelieved stubborn blindness of the 
rulers of France and Britain, anxious to be lenient to the 
defeated opponent because they were “ gentlemen,” and not 
mere school-teachers or common workers, did the rest in 
spite of all the warnings of exiles and victims, and opened the 
path to Hitler. What was he doing but “ restoring the self- 
respect of the German people ” ? Such is our author’s reply 
to our initial question. We must win the war and then set 
the Germans free to learn its responsibilities instead 
of again intervening to save the gentlemanly Prussian 
generals. 

ANGELO CRESPI. 
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As a Judge of the King’s Bénch Division, Lord Justice MacKinnon 
regularly travelled the Circuits of England and Wales for thirteen years 
until his elevation to the Court of Appeal in 1937. Of the sixty-one 
Assize towns he visited all but three and kept a: regular journal of his 
experiences. He has now set these down in a‘delightful volume, On 
Circuit, 1924-1937," which should appeal to a wide circle of readers. 
The author took every opportunity to visit places of historic or esthetic 
interest and to inspect wherever possible pictures and works of art, and 
his book abounds in appreciation and comment. 

In addition, Lord Justice MacKinnon has much to write about the. 
- ancient ceremonies and customs which surround the visits of the Red- 
Judge and which vary : in some particular in almost every Assize town. 
His account of them is much enriched by embodying extracts from =“ 
Circuit Notes of Baron Huddleston, 1875- 1890, and from a Circuit 
Journal of Mr. Justice Grantham. 

* On Circuit, 1924-1937. By Sir Frank D. Mackinnon: Cambridge. 18s, net. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
The University, Liverpool. 

The Editor, ee Review. January 15th, 1941. 
Sir, j x 

In his review of my History of the Romantic Movement in Spain, 
Professor Trend attributes to me the ridiculous view that “ the 
romantic movement was the climax of the literary history of Spain.” 
Not only has no such view ever been expressed by me, but the principal 
theme of my book is the failure of the Romantic Movement as such, 
and the mediocrity of its chief adherents. I should be grateful if you 
would print two out of-many passages which might be quoted to show 
the grossness of your reviéwer’s misstatement : 


re From: the standpoint of the twentieth century it seems 
incredibly archaic and many of its works strike one as insufferably 
crude and childish ; since it passed away, literature seems to have 
grown up with unparalleled rapidity.” 


“ We visualize the Romantic era to-day as a short period which 
produced little that is likely to, be immortal, but as a period 
which prepared the-ground for the far more fruitful one beginning 
about 1870, It may be that centuries to come will see it as nothing 
more outstanding than a steepening section in the road leading 
upwards from the low-lying, eighteenth century and ‘connecting 
the Golden Age of the sixtéenth and seventeenth with another 
such Age of the twentieth. or went ANG the degree of ‘brilliance 
of which ‘is as yet undeterminable.” 

-Yours faithfully, È. Autison PreRs. 


N: 
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GREECE, HER FRIENDS AND FOES. 
a oe ; 

RADITION in the relations between one nation and 
| another is an ideal consecrated by inner affinities as 
well as by mutual interests between such nations. 
This axiom could be properly applied to the long-standing 
friendship, the tradition of which was. established by Byron, 
between Great Britain and Greece, or more correctly between 
the British and the Greek nations. The sacrifice made by the. 
English poet at Messolonghi remains forever its flamboyant 
symbol. It was, however, a mere beginning—and not a 
political one. Byron went to Greece only as an individual, | 
- and his gesture did not arouse much enthusiasm among any - 
large body of his fellow-countrymen, The ‘so-called Greek 
- Committee in London was at that time an obscure institu- 
tion, without much influence. It came into existence without 
any official approval or sympathy. It was Byron who gave 
life to it by serving as the link between the Committee and 
the Provisional Greek Government, and by preparing through 
it the issue of the first Greek Loan on the London market. 
The work of the Committee, a preparatory stage in the ° 
effort to win British public opinion in favour of the Greek 
Revolution, developed rapidly, especially after the death of 
Byron and the universal emotion it caused. Byron’s death 
shook Europe out of its apathy and practical aid followed 
the sentimental one. The recognition in the previous year 
‘of the Greeks as belligerents, by George Canning in March 
1823, was the first official sign of sympathy to the Greek 
cause, ‘but it was, although of some importance, a platonic 
one. Four years after this recognition, Navarino was an 


“untoward event” for the British’ Government, but its , 


achievement would have been impossible had not Sir Edward 
Codrington been convinced that it responded, not only to the 
heartfelt sympathy of thé great majority of his fellow-country- 
men, but also to secret official trends.’ 
The Treaty of London of July 6th, 1827, recognising the 
Independence, of Greece, was signed by the three Powers, 
VoL. CLIX. 25 
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Great Britain, Russia and France, but the spirit which enactéd 
it, as well as Navarino, was the British spirit. As soon as the 
Greek Kingdom was created and the young King -Otho 
ascended thé throne, internal politics began to brew coloured 
with foreign tendencies, Pro-British; pro-French and’ pro- 
Russian parties came into existence; but public opinion, 
following an élite led by Mavrogordato, the friend of. Shelley 
and Byron, looked among the protectors, the three great 
Powers who assisted in the re-birth of Greece, with a particular 
affection and, confidence, to Great Britain. The affinities 
between the two nations were obvious enough to justify this 
preference. Both of us, Britons and Greeks, are nations of 
sailors and shopkeepers—to, take the last word not.in the 
contemptible sense used by Napoleon, but in the truer 
meaning of traders working for the material prosperity of our 
countries. On the other hand, we are both, by a long ancestral 
tradition, democratic peoples, deeply attached to liberty and 
hating tyranny over ourselves or. others. as 

One hundred years, of independent. life in Greece anis: 
justified this confidence and affection: for Great Britain. 
There were, ‘perhaps, disappointments | in. the course. of 
history. ‘Palmerston acted rather hardly in the Pacifico’s inci- 
dent and he made Greece pay, too dearly for the. windows of 
this Portuguese Jew, broken one day by an Athenian mob. 
£12,000 did not really represent , the actual value of -his 
damaged panels.. The cession of the Tonian Islands to Greece 
in 1863 was a gesture noble enough. to delete-from Greek 
. minds any rancour for trifling gaps in Anglo-Greek friendship. 
Great Britain’ s hand continued tobe helpfully extended to 
. Greece, and. her assistance was always unselfishly given, 

In some of my writings I tried to. show my fellow-country- 
; men what a debt we Greeks -owe to a great , British 
statesman, Lord Salisbury; whom, I ranked as among the 
sincerest. sympathisers of. Greece. and the Greek race as a 
whole. As a matter of fact, when the atrocious San Stefano 
Treaty was concluded, creating an immense Bulgaria, putting 
under her rule millions of pure Greek people, all feelings of 
justice and honesty in the soul of Lord Salisbury . were 
shocked. He sounded the death knell of the Treaty by address- 
ing to Her Majesty’s Ambassadors abroad the historical 
circular of dismay and protest. He said in it that the British 
Government could not accept such aninternationalinstrument, 
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ignoring as it did the existence of Jarge populations 
of Greek race and language, and of Hellenic allegiance, in 
Thrace, in Macedonia and along the Aegean shores, and sub- 
mitting them to the domination of an alien—and even enemy 
—people. Lord Salisbury tried, also, but unsiccessfully, to 
admit the Greek delegates, led by the Greek Foreign Minister 
Delyannis; as Official Members at the Berlin Congress. The 
head of the Greek Delegation was permitted only to be heard 
at a single sitting of the Congress. He read before.the august 
Assembly a rather long Memorandum, the length of which 
did not please very much the President of the Congress, 
Prince Bismarck. Prince Hohenlohe, the First Secretary of the 
Congress, reports in his diaries that when the reading of the 
Memorandum was proceeding, the President fell asleep, or, 
as he put it, “ slept the sleep of the just.” I think, however, 
the word “‘ just ” is rather euphemistic. Bismarck was inspired 
by unfeigned contempt for all populations, . Christians or 
others, in the Near East, and their fate was the least of his 
cares. The Congress of Berlin sealed the Greek case, with 4 a 
kind of compromise, a mere recommendation for the annexa- 
tion to Greece of, the „provinces, of Thessaly . and Epirus. 
Crete, in spite of repeatéd risings and bloody. fighting lasting 
' for half a century, was exempted from the recommendation... 
When, Lord Beaconsfield returned from Berlin bringing 
with him, “ Peace with honour,” ‘he used in Parliament some 
fine words to soothe embittered Greek hearts. After repudiat- 
ing the accusation that the British Delegates did not suffici- 
ently support the. Greek claims at the Congress, he. continued 
in his usual rather cynical way to blame the Greek delegates 
as having put forth claims outside the scope and the area of 
action of the Congress. They, requested, he said, two entire 
Turkish provinces and a powerful Turkish island; considering 
them, moreover, as an initial instalment on much larger claims, 
not falling short of Constantinople. On such claims thé 
British Government could not look with approval, but agreed 
to recommend in the inevitable redistribution of Turkish 
territories -some important concessions to Greece, which, in 
subdued diplomatic language, he called a “ mere rectification 
of frontiers.” He meant the assignation to Greece of Thessaly 
and Epirus, the “rectification” in the latter province 
including even Yannina. Finally, Greece acquired the whole 
of Thessaly, but the fos only consented to grant a small 
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portion of Epirus to Greece, and Yannina was only included 
in the Greek Kingdom many years later; after the first Balkan 

War. Yet his Lordship used some prophetical words in the 

‘concluding sentences of his speech. He said: 

" — Greece is a country so interesting that it enlists the sympathies 
`of all educated men. Greece has a future; and I would say, if I 
might be permitted, to Greece, what I would say to an individual 
who has a future—“ Learn to be patient.” poy 


Punch summarised this speech in the following amusing 
lines : i E 
: GREECE Asxinc For More. 
Greece has a past ; who denies it? 
- Greece has a future, ’tis Lord B.proclaims it. 
But besides ‘past and future, Greece asks for a present. 
Epirus, Crete, Thessaly! isn’t unpleasant. 


The years after the annexation of Thessaly and that 
portion of Epirus agreed upon by Turkey were.a period of 
great progress. A statesman of exceptional merit and ability, 
Charilaos Tricoupis, who, as a young Greek envoy, made.a 
Teputation .by negotiating the Treaty of.the cession of the 
Ionian Islands with the British Government, took the reins 
of the Government in Greece. In the four years of his first 
‘administration there took place a:complete transformation 
of a. backward country, living until then, politically and 
socially, an almost primitive life. Greece, completely deprived - 
of modern means of communication, was covered with a net- 
work of railways and carriage roads ; she was endowed with 
a fleet of three warships and some small craft ; a reorganisa- 
‘tion of the army was started; a partisan police force was 
replaced. by a force’ independent of politics; a miserable 
budget of a few millions of drachmas was raised to one of 
sixty million drachmas (£2,500,000), covering corresponding 
expenditure on national improvements ; army officers were 
excluded from Parliament; and the treasures of antiquity 
were gathered into buildings worthy of the glory of their past. 
Greeks felt that a kind of Periclean era had begun. 

The half-quenched cinders of demagogy and backwardness, 
however, burst out fiercely against the great Minister. His- 
opponents chose his English political education and his strong 
British proclivities as-a special target for their quite personal 
attacks. His impeccable Savile Row attire, his perfect 
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English, his distant and reserved manners, his non-romaritic 
and precise oratory, and alittle foreign accent, were sufficient 
features to justify “ home-grown ” leaders giving him the nick- 
name of “The Englishman.” But he laughed heartily at such 
ridiculous jeers and continued to order his clothes from Poole. 
He attended the Chamber of Deputies in a frock-coat and with 
a shining silk hat, which he did not take off during the sitting 
in accordance with the old custom of the House of Commons, 
except when replying to parliamentary questions or ascend- 
ing the tribune for a longer speech. His new discipline; the 
establishment of the service of an impartial inland revenue, 
which did not discriminate between friends and opponents- 
regarding payment of taxes ;. the imposition of new taxes 
indispensable to the financing of progressive measures, made 
him unpopular. A rival, who preferred to flatter people and. 
electors rather than lead them, M. Delyannis, defeated’ 
Tricoupis by an overwhelming majority in new elections. 
He started to abolish the hard but progressive legislation of 
his predecessor and reinstituted some of the worst partisan 
errors of the past. Then, passing from internal upheaval to 
utter confusion in foreign policy, he led the country into a 
long ruinous mobilisation, by which, without resort to war, 
he vainly hoped to acquire for Greece the remnant of the 
territories assigned to her by the Treaty of Berlin, thus 
compensating her forthe gain won by Bulgaria through the 
definitive annexation by the latter country of Eastern 
Rumelia. He only succeeded in raising the anger of Govern= 
ments friendly disposed towards Greece, and provoked a 
blockade of the ports and coasts of the country by united 
European fleets, thus causing the collapse of his Government. 
His enormous majority changed allegiance overnight and. 
triumphantly brought Tricoupis again into power. 

~ The great statesman restarted the work of Westernisation 
of the country, putting order into the chaos he inherited from 
the fallen administration. There followed four more years of 
hard work and steady endeavours, both on the part of the 
Prime Minister and of the Greek people. But the amiable, 
weak Delyannis was always on the stage. The electorate 
returned him once more to power by huge majorities, and 
the work of unweaving was resumed. On this occasion it was 
not foreign policy but finance that was tackled with the same 
unskilled hand. 
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This time the King intervened. He asked for the resignation 
of the Cabinet, and on their refusal to submit to the Royal 
demand dismissed Delyannis. After élections, Tricoupis was 
once more returned to power. He was, however, unable this 
tithe to redress the situation. He was compelled to proclaim 
the default of Greece on her external debt, and‘so became 
unpopular in and outside Greece. He retired from politics 
and left for self-exile, dying. at Cannes some months after® 
wards, 

‘Delyannis, returned to power for the third time, was drawn 
by an uninformed public opinion, excited to despair by a new 
failure in the Cretan’ questidn, into the disastrous Turkish 
` War ‘of '1897-8, from which the country was’ rescued ‘by the 
helpful hands of Great ‘Britain and Francë. The country; 
nevertheless, remaitied’i in a state of discontent and nervous- 
néss, culniinating in 4 military revolution, which was favoured, 
however, by public” opinion. ‘This led to the ` arrival ` “of 
Veniselos, the ‘nitich sought reformer’ and’ rejtivenator, ‘from 
his: native Crete! “ os 

It was left to the Cretan leader to give definite shape to 
the foreign policy of the country, ‘He directéd i it in the East 
to the Balkan ‘Federation, inthe West tò co-operation with 
Great’ Britain and* France. ` ‘The present “policy ‘of ‘alliance 
, against common dangers’ and the purstiance ‘Of similar ‘ideals 
with Great Biitain’is‘a direct inheritance’ of his ‘initiative 
and deep convi¢tion that ‘British and’ Greek interests are. 
identical, and that Anglo-Greek” ‘co-operation in the Eastern 
Mediteitanean ` is ah essential factor for ‘peace, ‘order’ and 
freedom.’ It was Veniselds who: originally inspired the Greek 
nation with tis enthusiastic faith “in Great Britain; her 
invincible power and the’ highly beneficial influence ‘of her 
culturé and éthics in the world: ° 

As long ago as 1913, a ‘formal alliance between Great Britain 
and Greece was projected arid discussed in London between 
Veniselos and British statesmen. The idea did not materialise 
for reasons of opportunism. I kave'in my possession a docu- 
inent in Veniselos’s handwriting; referring to the question of 
the ‘surreptitious entry of the Goeben and Breslau into the 
Dardanelles. Froth this document I would like to quote here 
a wholly 1 unrecorded incident. It shows the faith and the 
conviction’ Veniselos' radiated around him: “Admiral Coun- 
touriotis, wlio, i ïn n August 1914, commanded the Greek Fleet, 
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hearing the news of the German naval coup, approached the 
Admiral commanding the British Fleet, stationed in neigh- 
bouring waters, with a dashing proposal : he offered to join 
the British Fleet with his ships, and, ignoring the neutrality 
of his own Government, to enter the Straits and destroy the 
German runaways. The British Admiral, probably considering 
the proposal to be too far-reaching, ‘politely declined the offer, 
saying that he had no orders to pursue the Germans into 
neutral waters. 

“The trends and fluctuations of affairs in Greece during the 
war of 1914-18, the steady effort of Veniselos in order to 
overcome obstinate opposition and multiform reaction against 
the’ decision he reached in order to fulfil his aims, ie. the 
extremity of dividing’ the’ country into two opposite camps, ` 
aré’ too well known to need to be mentioned here. It 
is only necessary not “to forget that it was Veniselos who 
invited the Anglo-French troops to Salonica, thus creating 
there a stronghold which played in that war the role played 
~ by Vigo, the corner of the Iberian Peninsula, in the Napoleonic 
Wars. I wonder what would have happened to Serbia, and 
‘even to Greece, if the extraordinary suggestion, admitted b 
important allied military leaders, to re-embark the Anglo- 
Frénch’ troops under German “guarantee for safe passage - 
homewards, had not’ been rejected’ by Mr. Lloyd George and 
M. Briand. “The” presence of British troops in Macedonia 
permitted full co-operation of the British and Greek armies, 
and cemented by blood and through the victories of Skra di 
Legen and Lake Doiran ' a ‘brotherhood in arms, ‘now ` 
revived on ‘other Greek battlefields. 


LITERATURE AS A Meprum oF FRIENDSHIP. 


It is a remarkable phenomenon that, while Greece and Great 
Britain were keeping pace with each “other i in so many walks 
of lifé, political as‘well as economical and financial, English 
literature’ was as a closed book to the. Greeks. Among the 
gréat ‘literary names perhaps only’ that of Shakespeare was 
familiar to the Greék public. Some of his plays’ were felici- 
tously translated into modern Greek, but that ‘is all. Great 
poets such as Shelley and Keats were not accessible even to 
intellectuals, except’ through “mediocre French translations, 
and their immortal beauties were not appreciated at their 
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_real-value. Even Byron, in spite of his unprecedented 

popularity among Greeks as a great man, was for them 
a political and military rather than a literary figure. It is 
only quite recently that this deficiency of the Greeks in the 
_ knowledge of English literature began to be remedied by the 
efforts of the British Council. 

It.was but three years ago that a Chair of English Language 
and Literature was established at Athens University. It 
is held now by Lord Dunsany, whose lectures attract large 
audiences. ’ 

Instead, the relations between Greece and France were, 
since Greek independence, mainly on a literary rather than a 
political basis. In France, Chateatitbriand published in the 
year 1825 a pamphlet under the title Note sur la Gréce, 
written in that magnificent style which was his. A sentence - 
from this pamphlet is remembered as a great epigram on the 
Greek War of Independence. It runs as follows : 


The Greeks, by their valour, remade themselves into a nation; ° 
politicians refused to recognise their legitimacy; they appealed i 
against this at’ the Court of Glory. 


Victor. Hugo. Sang, in n high-sounding verse, the praises oa 
modern heroes, such as Canaris, and lamented with deep 
emotion the massacres of Chios. An influx of French literature 


flooded Greece from the early thirties onwards, exerting a 


growing influence-on modern Greek minds and literar 
production. The translation of French novels filled daily : 
newspapers and periodicals; French plays inundated. the 
Greek stage; French poetry was recited concurrently with 
Greek poems. The teaching of the French language in public 
schools became compulsory, and French was often used in 
. aristocratic salons. As it was wittily said: “ Greece is a 
literary province of France.” 
Such intellectual relations created a’strong tie of affection 
between the two nations. It was enlarged and strengthened 
by the memories of the active philhellenism of Charles X, 
and by the appearance in the Morea of a French expeditionary 
force under General Maison, which put an end to atrocious 
devastations by the troops of Ibrahim Pasha. In France, 2 
however, sympathy and love for Greece and Greek aspirations 
were not widespread in political circles. Official -France 
favoured rather Slavs, and Greeks looked. suspiciously at 
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Russia’s Balkan designs which culminated in the creation of : 
the Bulgaria of San Stefano. Waddington supported Greek 
claims at the Berlin Congress, but his successor at the Quai 
d'Orsay, Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, the translator of Aristotle, 
launched a diplomatic circular on the pending question of 
Thessaly and Epirus, a document which deeply disappointed 
. Greek public opinion. Greeks rather naively believed that 
the man who spent a great part of his life in dealing with the 
text of a famous Greek philosopher had the moral obligation 
of favouring unreservedly the national aspirations of modern 
Greece, Clemenceau’s sympathy for Greece was derived from 
his classical education. He was from his youth fascinated by, 
Greek art and literature. He wrote two beautiful articles in 
the Figaro, justifying the re-erection of the fallen columns of” 
the Parthenon, and some years after his retirement he pub- 
lished an essay on Demosthenes worthy of being ranked 
among the masterpieces of French literature. . 

After returning from a visit to Crete in 1896, he announced 
in the salon of the great French poetess, Comtesse de 
Noailles, a great non-archzological discovery he had made in 
that island. This was a young Cretan lawyer, the spelling of 
whose name he distorted into Venezuelos, and of whom he said 
that the whole of Europe would talk within‘a few years. Even 
so, during the Peace Conference in Paris, he had some quarrels 
with Veniselos, one of which almost degenerated into a 
physical clash. This was only prevented by the intervention 
of the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Pichon, and M. 
Romanos, the Greek- Minister in Paris. I would not mention 
this rather strange incident had I not heard of it from one of 
the two witnesses of this little diplomatic drama. 

In later years, even contrary to French public opinion, the 
„attitude of the French Government, especially under M. 
Poincaré, became openly unsympathetic towards Greece. 
The French Premier intervened almost with hostility against 
Greece at the Conference of Lausanne, and he had some rather 
unfriendly conversations with Lord Curzon on the subject of 
the Treaty to be drafted. When in 1923 I appeared at the 
table of the Council of the League of Nations, confined then 
to a few members, to request the support of the League for a 
Greek loan to be devoted to the establishment of the 1,300,000 
refugees from Asia Minor and Thrace, I faced a hard rebuke 
from M. Hanotaux, the French delegate: “ Address 
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yourselves to bankers,” he said, “we are not financiers 
here.” 

I will always remember with gratitude the attitude of the 
British’member of the Council, Lord Robert Cecil (now Lord 
Cecil “of Chelwood), in rescuing’ my Government and myself 
from an almost desperate position. He pleaded the cause of 
Greece with warm eloquence. He was supported by Sir 
Arthur Salter, the then Director of: the Economic and 
Financial Section of the League. Sir Arthur brought into the 
discussion the non-sentimental arguments of a great expert, 
inspired, however, by'the same lofty ideals which moved Lord 
Cecil. Some days afterwards the Council decided ‘to recom- 
mend the loan. But M. Poincaré withheld the French signa- 
ture on the Council’s resolution for: many months. It ‘was 
again a helpful Britiŝh hand, that of Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
which came to the salvation of: Greece. ` 

DEMETRIUS CACLAMANOS 
(Fo ormer Greek Mi imister in London). 

March 16th, 1941. 

"(To be continued) 


ROMANIA AND THE FUTURE OF 
CENTRAL EUROPE. 


article on Romania’s recent political development 

Avi allow the reader to understand the situation much 

better if it treats this country as a component part of 

the whole region of Central Europe, as it really is, and there- 

fore as Haying to undergo the same fate as other States around 
her. 

The engulfing of the Central Paeet and Balkan States 
in Hitler’s New Order was facilitated by three main factors : 
the geographical position, a psychological and a political 
factor. 

The Danubian States from Czechoslovakia down to Bul- 
garia have been considered by Hitler as the natural Lebens- 
raum of Germany. The old ballad of the Drang nach Osten has 
received a new instrumentation, but the characteristic 
Prussian imperative “ Drang” and “Raum” is not missing 
in either setting. 

Being so methodic and scientific a nation, the Germans 
erected a precisely elaborated plan which would enable them 
to become, not only economically but politically also, the 
. masters of Europe, a step forward to the fulfilment of their 
religion of Germaridom, to world domination. And it was 
only too obvious for any student in history and politics that 
their move into the Balkans could-not be stopped by an open 
servilism nor by a gentleman’s agreement but only by brute 
force. The Germans are not after an understanding but after 
a submission. The German poet’s words: “ Und bist du nicht 
willig, so brauch ich Gewalt ? (“ and art thou not willing, I 
shall employ force ””)‘ explain so well the spirit of that nation 
which claims to have defeated Napoleon and for the last 
"130 years to have had continuously victorious wars carried 
on foreign soil.” I say continuously victorious, because the 
armistice of 1918 looks to-day indeed only as an armistice 
between the second and the'third Punic wars which the Neo- 
Romans, the Nazis, pretend to fight for the destruction of 
Carthage. But, as they will not succeed, they will certainly 
correct Treitschke’s enumeration and will explain that this 
is only the second Punic war, after all, and would certainly 
prepare for the third o one, if possibilities would be given to 
them. 


D 
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Democratic or Nazi Germany has continuously pursued 
. since Versailles one and the same policy in Central and South- 
‘Eastern Europe: to persuade and gain friends and tools 
among the unsatisfied States, which emerged as the revision- 
ists—Italy, Hungary and Bulgaria—to prevent directly or 
through their tools any formation of a more compact block 
which could resist their expansion, and to bring that region’ 
economically more and more into a total dependange to. 
Germany; the only buyer and retailer. 

The above shows the means and ways by which Hitler 
contrived to incorporate in his Pan-Europe these countries 
of Central and South-Eastern Europe, which are so fertile 
and so important because of the oil. This policy was facilitated 
- by the fact that all these States are, geographically speaking, 
neighbours of the Reich and are linked by important land and 
water-ways with the highly industrialised Germany. - 

Psychologically, the way for occupation has been prepared. 
by a terrifying fame, such as only Attila had before in Europe,’ » 
and which opened to that conqueror too all the gates of 
monasteries, cities and fortresses. .The cohesion. between 
States was’ loosened by intrigues and by a clever game of 
playing them off, one against the other, and their internal. 
consolidation was made difficult, if not impossible, by new 
‘parties based on ideologies similar to Nazism and linked up 
politically with the Fuehrer’s Party. Not a small part in this 
conquest of South-Eastern Europe was played by the German 
minority islands in the different countries, which were raised. 
from the quiet and harmless daily work of ,good citizens to 
the exalted state of “Third Reich Nationals” and con- 
sidered their real nationality as a secondary one. But the 
whole situation could have been changed if Russia had not 
frightened, by its social ideology and imperialistic policy, all 
Central Europe and if, by making the agreement with Gers 
many in August 1939, ‘she had not played the role of driving 
the game into Hitler’s rifle. Still, if the small nations of 
Central and Balkan Europe had realised the i importance of a 
strong confederation between themselves, if, on the one side, 
they had given up all selfish and unjustified ambitions, and 
on the other they had understood that without unity they 
were bound to undergo the fate of a fox who after devouring 
a hare is swallowed by a boa constrictor, and if the continual 
overbidding servilism had been replaced by a united resistance, 
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_the situation might have been different. What use are to 
Hungary or Bulgaria the slices of territories, they received 
through Axis pressure, now that they are, together with those 
additions, only components of the new Order of the Slaves in 
Europe ? 

From all we have stated one can draw the conclusion of the 
necessity to create, after this war, a strong Central European 
Confederation. 

But Hitler’s “ triumphal” march into this region and all 
the geographical, psychological and political reasons, which 
facilitated it, could have been stopped in time, if France had 
not suffered first a home policy collapse, which brought the 
military collapse as a natural corollary to it, if France and 
England had answered the repeated demands of those 
countries, and had tried to outbid Gérmany as the only 
economic factor in those parts, in which case the political 
preparedness in the different States to fight for the common’ 
freedom would have.been strengthened, and if Great Britain’s 
negative policy of appeasement had been exchanged in time 
‘for an active, real policy of peace, based on the eternal ` 
foundation of peace, justice, but also on the executive force 
of this justice, an overwhelming Army, Air Force and Navy. 
That force, the only possibility of checking Germany’s rule 
in Europe, lacking, the fate of Europe was determined for the 
time being, © 

Great Britain and her allies as well as the subjugated 
nations have to make up for the lost time as well as for the 
lost diplomatic, economic. and military battles, under much 
more difficult circumstances and with greater losses in lives 
and wealth. Have all these lessons taught the statesmen how 
to avoid future mistakes? If so, as we hope, this war will 
have been to some use for the evolution of Humanity. If not, 
the present struggle will mean nothing more than the last 
before the last hurdle.in. the victorious race of the German 
nation to world domination. . 

f % * * E 

Romania’s part in this common tragedy has been entirely 
determined by the growing outside dangers, as well as, in 
a smaller degree, by the impossibility of coming to an under- 
standing with the neighbouring countries. But it must be 
stated from the beginning that the good intentions prevailed 
on the Romanian side. 
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Romania was confronted after thé, peace of 1918 with 
manifold problems. Nationally, the unity of.the country was 
assured by. the. common. language, traditions and national 
ideals. Politically, new parties had to emerge in the post-war 
atmosphere and by the reunion of Bessarabia, Bucovina and 
Transylvania with the mother country, . This, evolution 
continued until 1927 and only afterwards did the political 
fight between the two big rival parties, the Liberals. and the ~ 
National-Peasants, really, begin. But this fight was over- 
shadowed by the more and more growing danger of a recent 
youth movement, provoked mainly by the uncertain feeling 
with regard to the material future of sọ many young intellec- 
tuals, but, also by the sincere désire of a few young patriots 
to see this. country freed from evils, through which young 
democracies in rich ‘and. rapidly picereeine countries have’ 
` obviously to pass. ;, 

Socially the country had to. accomplish: two major, ‘reforms 
—the application , for the, first time of univergal and secret 
suffrage, ‘as well as the agrarian reform ‘which, abolished in 
fact the tenancy and, made thé peasant population immune 
from any bolshevik propaganda, .. 

Economically we had to çreate, new ‘internal: markets for 
the products of the different provinces as well as to secure 
_the outside markets for a country doubled in size. 

_. Externally, Romania tried since 1920 to,come to an under- 
standing with the U.S.S.R. and had it,not been, for home 
political intrigues, it might have succeeded; even with the 
open recognition of ,Romania’s right to. Bessarabia; which 
Litvinov admitted, in his, discussions with the Romanian 
delegate, Ciotori. , This policy was tried again by those who 


opposed it the, first, time, by the Government of Ion- 5 


Brătianu, in 1925, andit was taken up from time to time by ` 
practically , all Governments, without managing to do more 
than to sign, together with Poland, and the. U.S.S.R., the 
Eastern European Kellogg Pact. Romania tried to insure 
internationally her frontiers towards the éast not only by this 
pact but also by a defensive alliance with Poland, which 
unfortunately, was nullified in September -1939 by the 
common German and Russian occupation of Poland, and it 
may. be-stated’that at that occasion Romania was not asked 
by the Poles to apply the treaty. 

In Central Europe the. Little Entente (Czechoslovakia, 
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Romania and Yugoslavia) tried to maintain the peace by 
their defensive alliance against any possible attack from 
Hungary -and started, unluckily much too late, a closer 
economic interchange. . 

The Balkan Entente (Romania, Yugoslavia, Greece and > 
Turkey) tried to. preserve peace in. that part of Europe but, 
like the Little Ententé, neither developed. it into a more 
compact Confederation, nor has it abandoned the purely 
negative part of defence against aggression, although there 
have been many statesmen in all those countries who foresaw 
that they had the obligation: to try and form a more homo- 
geneous combine of States in Central Europe by persuading 
even Hungary and Bulgaria to join. 

The touchstone in Europe of the League of Nations policy, 
the ‘application of sanctions against Italy, saw the Little and 
the Balkan Ententes behaving better than some big countries, 
and fulfilling their obligations until the last. minute, only to 
find out that their, sacrifices had béen useless, because the 
Big Powers themselves had given up the principles of sanctions 
„apd of, collective security. France’s and Great Britain’s 
prestige in that part. of the. world was heavily damaged, and 
German and Italian clever propaganda succeeded in persuad- 
ing those counttiés which were close to Russia that the Axis 
were the ‘ae powers to ee against Bolshevik ideas in 


resistance on, the -part of Fiance and E as well as the 
absence of any economic support for thesmall countries, heavily 
tried by:the, world agrarian crisis, created an. atmosphere . 
favourable. to German and Italian propaganda and gave 
support to those politicians who advocated a strong link with 
the totalitarian countries. In 1938 Romania already -had 
eighteen, so, called, parties and the last elections made it 
obvious that the pro-Nazi Iron Guard would win the next 
elections in spite of their foreign policy programme, which was 
unpopular, only because, of their demagogy for home con- 
sumption. These were the main reasons why King Carol, 


- 
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with the tacit consent of all leaders, changed the Constitution 
and formed a single party on lines similar to those King 
Alexander of Yugoslavia was forced to take owing to similar 
internal dissensions. But there was also another reason which 
imposed this radical change, namely the necessity to have the 
country better in hand and-to be able to prepare it, even if 
at the very last minute, for the world struggle, which was 
expected since 1935 by the politicians in that part of the world 
to break out at any moment. . It would have been too much 
to expect from:a young democracy, and specially one which 
had such a virulent revolutionary party as the Iron Guard, 
‘to abandon for the time being all its rights and. entrust them 
in the hands of the Government and the King, as the mature ` 
British democracy so wisely did after the outbreak of the war. 
We can see nowadays that not even the grown-up democracy 
of the U.S.A. has reached the stage of.a ripe political judgment, 
as it took them fifty-three days to pass the Lease and Lend 
Bill, so important for the preservation,of their own indepen- 
dence. No wonder therefore that in Romania other measures 
had to be taken to'safeguard the policy of the state which was 
to be faithful to its allies and to pursue the same peace policy 
as Great Britain and France. Unfortunately the policy of 
the Great Democracies as far as it concerned Europe became 
completely muddled up. - ee : 
Czechoslovakia and Poland disappeared and the collapse 


"+ of France made it clear that the German armies had no other 


potential resistance to fear on the Continent. Until that very 
moment Romania’s foreign and economic policy had been 
clear-cut and stubbornly side by side with that of France and 
Great Britain. All the exaggerated economic demands of 
Germany had been refused or reduced, so that Romania had 
. still only 50 per cent. of her trade with Germany and the’ 
occupied territories. Although it was commonly understood 
that British aid would be very small, if it ever would reach 
Romania, the nation was prepared to defend its liberty and 
independence, knowing that it would be very quickly crushed 
by the overwhelming power of Germany, combined perhaps 
with that of Russia. And so it came that Germany looked 
upon Romania as a bulwark of anti-aggression and pro- 
British feeling and therefore she hurried to eliminate those 
leaders who maintained that policy and to bring the.country 
under practical German control. I am personally convinced, 
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according to what facts are known to me, that -Russia’s 
ultimatum of June 25th regarding Bessarabia was made in 
agreement with Germany, who on the other side advised the 
Romanian Government to accept it. This proved to be the 
corner-stone of Romanian moral. The King and the Crown 
Council wrongly decided to abandon the policy which they - 
advocated until then and not to fight for the defence of 
Bessarabia. This provoked more than a moral collapse—a 
real anger—in the public opinion, which was cleverly exploited 
by the German sympathisers, German propaganda and. the 
German-paid Iron Guard against the King and in favour of 
a pro-German policy which alone could safeguard Romania’s 
interests from a Russian occupation. : 

To finish with Romania, Hitler struck,a knock-out blow 
two months later when, by the Vienna award, he transferred 
under Hungarian rule 14 million Romanians and only 900,000 
Hungarians by a “ just ” redistribution of territory, imposing 
a new frontier, impossible from any ethnical, geographical, 
historical or economic point of view, with the obvious aim 
of perpetuating and even deepening the frictions between 
Hungarians and Romanians. 

Once more King Carol and the Government did not oppose 
this award and the pro-Nazi Iron Guard openly attacked him 
for this passive attitude and demanded, stirring up nationalist 
public feeling, the King’s abdication. This patriotic attitude 
was only a fake. After the King’s abdication and the installa- 
tion of Antonescu and of the Iron Guard, hundreds of Green 
Shirts went to the Italian and the German Legations to 
express their gratitude for the help they received to seize 
the power. These young tools had forgotten Bessarabia and 
the tragedy of Transylvania, but not so the Romanian public 
opinion, creating by this unpatriotic and slavish attitude of 
the party in ee the first gulf between them and the 
population. The Iron Guard’ was lacking a political leader. 
General Antonescu felt it and he tried to gain the political 
help of the leaders of the two pro-eminent political parties, 
but as he did not accept their conditions to take up a more 
independent attitude towards Germany, the collaboration 
failed to materialise. The country was thus thrown into a 
real civil war in which bands of Green Shirts and of pretended 
Tron Guards, commanded by ‘secret Gestapo agents, 
provoked all those blood baths, unprecedented in the 
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Romanian history and opposed to the peace and justice- 
loving nature of the Romanian nation. It seems that even 
the German occupation forces realised that under such 
conditions Romanian economy would be reduced to nothing 
by the ever-increasing disorder, unrest and lack of safety in 
the country, and when the majority of the Iron Guard, based 
on some German encouragement, started the open revolt at. 
the end of January against General Antonescu, to secure all 
the power and ‘all the posts in the Government for their 
followers, the German army gave at least a moral support 
and in some cases also a material one, to General Antonescu, 
who succeeded, with the help of the Romanian army, in 
putting the revolt down: — 7 
` This does not mean that his Government can do else but 
obey the orders of the Germans who only leave him an 
illusion of partial autonomy, concerning local or less important 
matters. t i r 
The plebiscite which Antonescu held, as he said, to 
ascertain if he enjoyéd the confidence of the nation, was held 
under such circumstances as to make any opposition impossi- 
ble and was really meant to confirm if the Romanians approve 
the drastic measures against the Iron Guard, from the home 
policy point of view. The plebiscite lasted three days and 
everyone had to vote openly by saying “ Yes” or “No” 
before the authorities and the gendarmes. Those who 
avoided going the first day were reminded by the police not 
to lose the second or third opportunity. But it is quite 
understandable that the whole Romanian nation should feel 
telieved to have escaped the bloody terrorism of the Iron 
Guard. And here again the Germans seem to have applied one 
‘of those very cunning political measures : to impose upon a 
nation in the first months a‘reign of terror so that it should 
look upon a quite open German protectorate as a heaveri-sent 
escape. This does not mean that from the foreign policy point 


© ‘of view the. masses approve Antonescu, because 80 per cent. 


of-the population, as Sir Reginald Hoare, the British Minister 
in Bucharest, stated, are with Great Britain and her allies 
because everybody in Romania except Hitler’s lackeys are 
convinced that only a British or, let us say, an English- 
speaking-world victory can assure human liberty and equal 
rights between nations, big or small, in Europe. A German 
United Europe means that all the other nations will be 


` 
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reduced to the status of Neo-Slaves in the harids of those who ` 
have reintroduced in European history the system of mass 
slavery. 

Whether these_Eastern European countries will be able 
_to play their determined role for the common cause of 
freedom and liberty depends entirely on the tools and means 
the British administration is prepared to put into their hands, 
There are enough patriots who are ready to sacrifice their 
lives for such ideals, they must be only organised and guided. 
Already many hundreds of sabotage cases are known to have 
happened in Romania and the presence of the German soldiers 
and officers is completely unpopular, and is repeatedly made 
clear by many outbursts of anger, often followed by fights in pub- 
lic. It may be that thetimeis approaching when the Romanian 
nation will play her part to hasten the end of Nazi Europe. 

Lasting peace in Central and Balkan Europe, which 
struggled continuously between the two big millstones of 
Austria-Hungary or Germany-Hungary, on the one side, and 
Russia on the other, cannot be achieved, and the continuous 
intrigues and thirst for expansion of these two rival forces, 
which sometimes agree upon the partition of the buffer states 
between them, as the Polish history and recent.events show, 
cannot be stopped, unless there will be enough statesmanship, 
conviction and power to form, if not the United States of 
Central Europe from the Baltic to the Adriatic, Aegean and 
Black Seas, at least two Confederations of States, a Northern 
and a Southern, which should be supported politically and 
economically by the English-speaking world. We have not 
yet reached the time when a viable and perfectly organised - 
League of Nations could function, therefore European politics — 
have to go back to simpler methods, those of a balance of 
power, and no other force cam stop an inevitable clash 
between Russia and Germany, or an exaggerated expansion. 
of Germany and Russia, than such a United Central and 


Balkan Block, with the support of the British Empire and the `. — 


U.S.A. To leave those countries in German hands would 
mean to make it not only possible, but very easy, to build 
up in a very short time such an extraordinary economic and 
military force, that neither Soviet Russia, which is already 
trembling before the German might, and not even the British 
Empire and the U.S.A. could resist indefinitely its onslaughts, 
V. V. Titza, LL.D., C.B.E. 
(former Romanian Minister in London). 


JAPAN’S LOST OPPORTUN ITI ES. 


T is many months now since any marked change has been 
‘| seen in the military position in China, and yet the whole 
face of Far Eastern affairs has. changed. In the way of 
military developments, there have been some savage bombings 
at Kunming and Hengyang, some large-scale troop move- 


ments -and encounters in several of China’s. vast interior 


provinces, and Japanese messages have made thé landing at 


Pakhoi sound spectacular ; but all these things have happened | 


before, and neither then nor now with any significant effect 
—for we hardly regard death and desolation as significant any 
more. Perhaps we should make an exception of the landing 
at Pakhoi, in the western part of the Kwangtung province, 
‘which contains China’s wliole southern coast. The previous 
landing there was very brief,-and the withdrawal was at least 


‘ 


partly in deference to French feelings, as was also the half-.. 


‘promise that there were no covetous intentions regarding the 
great and tempting island of Hainan, behind which lies the 
little-developed French port of Kwangchow. Now it is openly 


a part of the plan for taking possession of Hainan and of ` 


threatening Indo-China and French and British communica- 
tions. i 


’ Before considering the changes in the Far Eastern situa~ 


‘tion, however, the position in the comparatively static warin 
China requires a brief survey. The report that there had been 
differences between the Communist guerrillas and the Central 
Government troops was somewhat disquieting to those who 
had admired the way in which, for over three years, differences 

had been sunk and General Chiang Kai-shek’s army had made 
common cause with the men upon whose suppression they had 
long been engaged. It appears that-this trouble arose chiefly 

with the “ New Fourth Army.” This consisted of men who 
remained in Kiangsi, the province where the Communist 
revolt began, when the main body trekked westward into 
Szechuan, then northwards across the Yangtse, on their 
` famous Long March, and eventually, under the name of the 
Eighth Route Army, came to terms with the Generalissimo 
and have been Japan’s chief source of discomfort in North 
China ever since July 1937. The New Fourth Army moved 
northwards from Kiangsi, and occupied large tracts north 
and south of the lower Yangtse, where the Japanese are 
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supposed to bein effective control. The Japanese have remained 
unable to overrun these large tracts between the main 
strategic lines, or even to prevent men and materials from 
passing through their lines, and with the prolongation of the 
war, there has been some demoralisation on both sides. In 
some places the guerrillas, who must necessarily live on the 
country that they occupy, and one of whose tasks is to 
prevent the inhabitants from using the “ puppet ” currency, 
are inevitably regarded with much less favour by the Chinese 
country people than at first, for they have proved to be as 
unable to evict the Japanese as the Japanese are to evict 
them. Even some of the Eighth Route Army, still further 
north, have shown signs of that discontent which a military 
stalemate engenders. Some Japanese, rather tardily recog- 
nising that their own aggressiveness has been the greatest 
unifying force that China has ever known, have suggested 
that if they leave China alone for a while, it will break up by 
- itself; but the military chiefs would lose face by ‘such a pro- 
cedure, and the Japanese people would themselves have 
something to say if their own great sacrifices and the army’s 
promises came to naught. General Chiang Kai-shek has 
handled the matter firmly, disarmed some malcontents and 
transferred others, and that source of danger appears to be 
past. The Generalissimo has also said that in spite of war the 
harvests of 1940 were good enough to. dispel his food difficulties 
for another year. 

While the stalemate in China is an unprofitable and costly 
business, the Southward Movement has been pushed forward. 
When Japan began her Chinese adventure it was obvious 
that war-clouds in Europe would ensure her having an almost 
free hand ; but she spent over two years without coming in 
sight of a goal which she had expected to reach in six months, 
and when war broke out in Europe the first sentiment was one . 
of regret that Japan’s industries were not free to supply the 
belligerents with goods—the safe and pleasant road by which 
Japan had won great wealth in 1914-18. Instead of that, she 
1s. still expending all her force in supplying her own war 
needs. Like England she has closed down a number of small - 
inessential industries, and the people thus left unemployed 
are being urged to undertake the dreary work of farming in 
Manchuria, whose rigorous climate they abhor and ‘whose 
meagre rewards are competed for by the laborious Chinese. 
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The southward movement was much advertised nearly nine 
years ago by naval spokesmen, for the navy was losing 
ground. to the army, whose easy capture of Manchuria struck 
the popular imagination ; but while the army talked of the 
“ happy valley of common prosperity,” it was clear to the 
meanest understanding that a lot of patience and spade-work 
must precede this prosperity, and the naval spokesmen a 
little inconsiderately declared that the southward movement 
was purely economic and therefore profitable from the begin- 
ning. A little less reassuring were articles which appeared in 
the Japanese Press on the deep discontent with British, 
Dutch and French rule in the “ South Seas” (a vague but - 
extensive region), and there was even an alleged petition from 
the natives of Java for Japanese teachers of a language and 
culture more suitable to Asiatics than those of the Dutch. 
When, on Japan’s withdrawal from the League of Nations, 
the question of the South Seas Mandates came ùp (the 
‘ Marshall and Caroline Islands, formerly Germany’s), a 
Japanese admiral indignantly declared that they were now 
> Japan’s first line of defence. . a 

It was not till Holland and France were occupied by the ~ 
German armies that Southward Ho! became a battle-cry 
competing with “ Punish China,” or alternatively “ Liberate ` 
China.” Like Italy, Japan hoped to profit by German 
_ victories, but was more cautious about rushing into the fray. 
So far from finishing in June 1940, the European War only 
assumed a greater energy, and Germany, while disclaiming 
interest in Indo-China and the Netherlands East Indies, did 
not do this for nothing. Japan was bound to the Axis. But 
caution was still the order of the day. Siam had for some years 
been sedulously cultivated. Warships, trade, scientific and 
military culture were all offered as testimonies of a great 
_ Asiatic Power’s love for a minor neighbour. When France 
became impotent to protect. her colony, Siam (or Thailand) 
presented some territorial demands, and made a show of 
enforcing these demands, whereupon Japan offered to 
mediate, and the Vichy Government could but accept the 
offer. It is doubtful whether Siam would have proceeded to 
action without Japanese prompting, though the effect of 
cultivating militant nationalism need not be minimised. 
More important was the revelation of Japan’s ideas of media- 
tion. There was a loud demand in Japan that the broker must 
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have a good fat fee; Japan asked for much more on her 

client’s behalf than Siam would have been glad to accept, 

and, when Vichy demurred, threatened war. In the north, on 

` the Chinese border, Indo-China had already been under 
Japanese military occupation for months, with airfields and 
all complete, sada a Japanese naval base in the south may be 
regarded as a certainty. . Economic penetration and general 
tutelage may be considered sufficient for the present in 
Siam. 

Impulsive Mr. Matsuoka, the Japanese Foreign Minister, 

likes to fly his. own ballons d'essai, and, having picked up his 

` education on the American Pacific coast, is at all times ready 
to explain both to America and Britain that he understands 
the meaning of their language much better than they do 
themselves. His rather dangerous diplomatic method is to 

“utter threats, and, if they only provoke a vigorous reaction, 
he explains them away. It was thus with his offer to mediate 
between any parties anywhere—which, in view of his per- 
formance in Indo-China, might well be regarded as a threat. 
He also made the remarkable statement that Oceania, 
covering 1,200 miles from north to south, and 1,000 miles 
from east to west, must be regarded as a region for purely 
Asiatic occupation under no ægis but Japan’s. This region, 
he went on to say, would support a population of six hundred 
millions. Perhaps he spoke without looking at the map, for 
it is difficult to find a suitable area. Borneo and the Philippines 
(with the narrow northern extension thrown in) might do, but, 
in reply to American inquiries, he has expressly excluded the 
Philippines. Perhaps it is the points of the compass that have 
created a misunderstanding, and he merely means an area of 
1,200,000 square miles, which indeed seems necessary for such 
a population, and this would comprise all British, French, 
Dutch and Portuguese colonies and protectorates in that large 
region—including Burma if the Philippines remain ruled out. 
It may be foolish to pay attention to such mouthings, but 
they are the sort of ideas which megalomania encourages in 
the present state of the world. 

As regards Burma, Japanese espionage and intrigue in that 
country has long been notorious, and the idea is dallied with 
that Japan has a natural right to a protectorate of all 
Buddhist countries. The Japanese consul-general in Rangoon 
has sometimes adopted a rather arrogant attitude when 
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disagreements arose, and Japan bitterly resented the main- 
tenance of trade with China through Burma, small as it was. 
Of late Burma has been mentioned occasionally as coming 
within the scope of the New Order in East Asia, and it has 
been considered worth while to deny a Japanese propaganda 
mendacity that Britain had borrowed a Chinese garrison for 
Burma from General Chiang Kai-shek—which might, if the 
excuse were convenient, be held to justify a bombing of the 
Burma road beyond the Chinese border. ` ae 
Mr. Matsuoka’s demand for an Oceanic lebensraum under 
Japan’s ægis that would accommodate 600 million people 
comes back to the old story that Japan must have room for 
expansion., It is greatly to Japan’s credit that, with an arable 
-area no greater thay Britain’s, she is practically self-support- 
ing, and, in fact, exports more food than she imports. But the 
greatest alarm is expressed when the rate.of increase declines, 
and a couple of years ago a patriotic old Peer said that 
though families of four children might be enough to maintain 
population in other countries, Japan’s “ peculiar circum- 
stances ” made it imperative that every Japanese woman 
should produce six. And a recent message from Japan tells 
` of the official appointment of a committee to study a “ ten- 
ear plan” for seeing to it that every -couple have five 
children.. This sounds very fantastic, but the Japanese 
custom of adoption of other people’s abundant children-:makes 
it merely a national effort in procreation. Some Japanese 
nationalists are much afraid of vigorous and. possibly aggres- 
sive neighbours: their ideal is the formation of an immense 
empire which shall be a complete economic unit, furnishing all 
_ that Japan requires, including markets for her products, and 
careers for her sons and daughters. Hence this combined 
passion for lebénsraum and for babies. p 
Japan’s own statements of policy are not consistent, but 
here she errs in the good’ company of her Axis partners. Even 
in domestic affairs we find Prince Konoe at one time trying 
the One Big Party technique. of. dictator ‘states, and, since 
there were certain difficulties in that, repudiating it as un- 
suitable for combination with the unique polity of Japan— 
that is, the institution of a god-Emperor in whose ‘name the 
- ruling clique does whatever it thinks best. Prince Konoe at 
one time would “ beat China to her knees,” and would never 
have dealings with Chiang Kai-shek; but since Europe has 
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been at war a good bargain for himself has been Chiang Kai- 
shek’s for the asking, and his steadfast refusal puts Britain 
under an obligation which it may be hoped the directors of 
our policy will never forget. Russia has been a nightmare to 
‘Japan since 1937, and, to get her hands free for her ambitious 
schemes elsewhere, Japan is now anxious to conclude a-non- 
aggression pact with her, and she conveniently forgets that 
during the years between the creation of Manchukuo and the’ 
outbreak of the war with China Russia more than once asked 
for just such a pact, and Japan refused each time on the 
ground that there were still unsettled issues between the two 
countries. It is true, Axis non-aggression pacts are now rather 
blown.upon, and the Russian variety does not command 
complete confidence; but Japan would feel a little safer- 
regarding those unsettled issues if they were protected by a 
treaty when her own hands were occupied elsewhere. Besides, 
since she began her flirtation with Germany in 1937 she has 
always feared that it might lead her into an unprofitable war 
with Russia, and though, as Mr. Matsuoka affirms, she. will _ 
not shrink from the fulfilment of her Axis obligations, she. 
also wants . Russia and America, and even Britain and 
Holland, to understand that she reserves the right to interpret 
those obligations how she pleases. That at least might put 
them off their guard. l 

Britain was not put off her guard, as is seen by the pre- 
cautions taken at Singapore. British feelings were not un- 
mingled with misgiving when Japan took Tsingtao in 1914; 
and the Washington Treaty in 1922, which precluded the 
strengthening of fortifications at Hongkong, made the 
Singapore base an urgent necessity lest, at some future time 
of British preoccupation elsewhere, Hongkong should travel 
the same road as Tsingtao. In Japan there were passionate 
denunciations of the fortification of Singapore as a gratuitous 
menace to Japan and a breach “ in spirit ” of the Washington 
Treaty, though Singapore was three thousand miles from Japan 
and does not, after all, contribute greatly to the safety of 
Hongkong. The dominant position which we have not found 
it convenient to deny Japan on the South China and Indo- 
China coasts makes the holding of Singapore and the securing 
. of the trade routes urgent; Japanese iron-mines aid rubber 
plantations in the Malay peninsula and Borneo increase her 
capacity for making trouble ; and above all things we cannot 
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afford, if Mr. Matsuoka’s visit to Berlin results in Japan’s 
closer co-operation with Germany; to have the Japanese navy 
cutting the Australian and Indian-routes to the Near East. 

Doubtless the absence of Mr. Matsuoka on his foreign 
travels accounts for the tardiness of the Japanese response 
to President Roosevelt’s unqualified expressions of sympathy 
with China and his unconditional promises of material aid 
for that country. Unless his German hosts can hypnotise 
the Japanese Foreign Minister, he will not fail to draw in his 
horns after this pronouncement, for it is no longer a case of 
merely sinking British ships or attacking British possessions. 
American goods will go to China in American ships, and if 
Japan interferes she will find herself at war with the United. 
States. ° i l 

To revert once more to Japan’s internal policy: : since ’ 
Prince Konoe was -compelled to renounce his own Qne Big 
Party scheme as unsuitable for the “unique polity,” the 
Army has enrolled all reservists, and will soon have the whole 
male population, in its Imperial Rule Association, which will 
take its cue from the army heads but will be quite free from 
all association with party politics! That is the coping-stone 
to the imposing structure of military rule in Japan. 

Japan still professes to regard Chinese nationalists and 
fighting men with contempt, but those who think clearly. 
inust bitterly regret the loss of the strong position their 
country would occupy to-day if it had not attacked China in 
1937. l 

A. Morcan Younc. 
(Late Editor, The Japanese Chronicle.) 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY, 1919-39. 
VII. ENGLAND AND GERMANY, 1936-8. 


XVI. The Remilitarisation of the Rhineland. 
To restoration of the armed might of Germany, 


inaugurated by the Weimar régime and accelerated 
by the Nazis, presented an even graver problem than 
that of Italy’s colonial-ambitions. Should we continue tọ 
content ourselves with verbal protests when treaties were ' 
infringed, or should we wait till a smashing blow was struck 
at the edifice of security and then make a firm stand? The 
practical question arose when on March 7th, 1936, German 
armies marched into the demilitarised Rhineland zone, 
trampling not only the Treaty of Versailles but the Locarno 
pact underfoot. Hitler’s contention that the Franco-Russian 
defensive agreement, signed in 1935 and ratified in 1936, 
had broken the spirit if not the letter of Locarno was a mere 
pretext, for he declined to submit it to The Hague Court. 
He would in any case have taken the step as soon as he felt 
strong enough to do so with impunity. The inequality of 
status enshrined in the Maginot line on one side of the 
frontier and the unwalled territory on the other wounded 
German pride, but there was much more in Hitler’s coup than 
the removal of a humiliating disability. It was the turning 
- point in post-war history, since a stout wall in the west would 
enable him to pursue the forward policy in central and 
eastern Europe on which he had set his heart. ~ 
The French Cabinet, like the French people, was divided 
on the question whether this glaring breach of treaty obliga- 
tions should be resisted by force. Clemenceau or Poincaré 
would doubtless have reacted as Hitler’s military and civil 
advisers anticipated, though not the Dictator himself; the , 
French Cabinet was divided and no action was taken. 
Encouragement from London might have tipped the scale, 
but England, official and unofficial, was disinclined to move. 
With our usual sense of fair play we felt instinctively that 
such an unequal arrangement as the demilitarised Rhineland 
was bound to collapse directly Germany recovered her 
strength. Unfortunately the deeper implications of the event 
were hidden from our unsuspecting eyes. Warnings. had 
come from our Ambassadors at Berlin directly Hitler had 
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gained control, but they were unheeded. “ The spirit of the 
moment,” reported Sir Horace Rumbold in his last despatch 
on April 26th, 1933, “and the Government of this country,, 
for the first time since the war, are giving State sanction and . 
encouragement to an attitude of mind, as well as to various 
forms of military training, which can only end in one way. 

I therefore feel that Germany’s neighbours have reason to 

be vigilant.” His successor, Sir Eric Phipps, was even more 

critical, “* The conditions here,” he wrote in November 1933, 
“ are not those of a normal civilised country, and the German 

Government is not a normal civilised Government and cannot 

be dealt with as if it were.” What superficial observers took’ 
to be a movement of national revival was in reality an armed 

doctrine, as Burke said of Jacobinism, a. revolution which 

threatened not only. peace but the whole stately. edifice of 

western civilisation. . . 

The Memorandum presented on March 7th contended that 
the Franco-Soviet agreement was incompatible with the 
Locarno pact, which Germany therefore regarded as annulled. 
“ In accordance with the fundamental right of a nation to 
secure its frontiers and ensure its possibilities of defence, the. 
German Government have to-day restored the full and 
‘unrestricted sovereignty of Germany in the demilitarised zone 
of the Rhineland.” She was ready to conclude. new agree- 
ments for European security, including a demilitarised zone on 
both sides of the French and Belgian frontiers.on the basis of full 
parity ; a non-aggression treaty for twenty-five years between 
Germany, France and Belgium, to be guaranteed by England 
and Italy; an air pact for the west; non-aggression pacts 
with Germany’s eastern neighbours on the Polish model; and 
the return of Germany to the League. The Colonial question 
and the separation of the Covenant from its Versailles setting 
were matters for friendly negotiation.. Mr. Eden deplored 
the unilateral repudiation of a settlement freely negotiated 
and freely signed.: That the Franco-Russian treaty violated 
the Locarno settlement, he reminded the Ambassador, was 
not held by any other signatory, and: the matter could have 
been referred to arbitration. The change of attitude in 
regard to the League, on the other hand, was most important. 

The immediate task was to save as much as possible from 
the wreck of the Locarno system. The event had profoundly 
shaken confidence in any. future German éngagement, 
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declared the Foreign Secretary in Parlidment. There was 
no reason to suppose that it implied a threat of war, but 
hostilities had to be taken into account. “Should there 
take place, during the period which will be necessary for the 
consideration of the new situation, any actual attack on 
France and Belgium which. would constitute a violation of 
Article II of the ‘Treaty of Locarno, H.M.G., notwithstanding 
the German repudiation of the treaty, would regard itself as 
in honour bound to come in the manner provided ‘in the treaty 
to the assistance of the-country attacked.” The General 
Staffs of England, France and Belgium proceeded to concert 
measures in case of aggression. On March 19th, after meet- 
ings of the Locarno Powers with the exception of Germany, 
a special session. of the Council. of the, League condemned 
Germany’s action, invited her to accept certain provisional 
arrangements for the interim period, and proposed to discuss 
- the status of the Rhineland and pacts for mutual assistance. 
Mr. Eden suggested that, pending negotiations, she should 
reduce the occupation to “ symbolic” proportions, and that 
the Hague Court should decide whether the Franco-Russian 
pact infringed the Locarno settlement. It was also proposed 
that troops from the Locarno and other Powers should be 
stationed on the German side of the French and Belgian 
frontier, and that Germany should neither increase her troops - 
nor build fortifications. The wider programme envisaged a 
discussion, by the five members of the defunct Locarno 
system, of the status of the Rhineland and mutual assistance 
pacts, followed by a world conference, under the auspices of 
the League, to consider questions of security, armaments and 
economics. } 

It was an ambitious project, which travelled far beyond the 
purposes of Hitler. His counter-proposals of March 31st 
promised not to increase his troops in the Rhineland for four 
months, offered a twenty-five years non-aggression pact for 
France and Belgium, and reiterated his readiness to return 
to the League. The proposals of the Locarno Powers for an 
international police force and for keeping the Rhineland zone 
unfortified were ignored. . A British note of May 6th in the 
form of a questionnaire invited him to supply explanations 
on certain points and to give an assurance that he would 
respect the status quò till it was modified by free negotiation, 
but no reply was. received to a document breathing distrust ` 
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of his sincerity.” The attempt to create a new system of 
- security with German aid was abandoned, and each party 
went his way. Hitler’s declaration that the era of surprises 
was over brought little comfort, for the choice between guns 


and butter had already been made. He proceeded to con: ` - 


struct the Siegfried line, while England and France drew 
ever closer together. On December 4th, 1936, Delbos, the. 
French Foreign Minister, announced that France would help 
England and Belgium if they were attacked. England had 
promised France assistance at Locarno and again in March 
1936 without reciprocity. This anomaly was at length 
removed. A further difference between the Locarno system 
and its successor was the announcement on October 4th, 
- 1936, by King Leopold that Belgium would defend herself if 

. attacked, but would not fight for England or France. The 
desire of a sorely-tried country to keep out of future conflicts 
was fully understood by the Western Powers, who promised 
to aid her in case of unprovoked .aggression without asking 
_ aid in return. The Locarno period was over, and an Anglo- 
French defensive alliance took its place. ' 

In a carefully considered declaration at Leamington on 
November zoth, 1936, Mr. Eden defined our obligations and 
attitude after the agitations and confusion of recent months. 
Our arms would never be used for aggression or for any 
purpose inconsistent with the Covenant or the Pact of 
Paris. They would be used in defence of our Empire, in 
defence of France and Belgium against unprovoked aggres- 
sion, in defence of Germany, if a new West. European settle- . 
ment could be reached, against unprovoked aggression by 
any other party to such a settlement. “f These, together 
with our treaty of alliance with Irak and our projected treaty 
_ with Egypt, are our definite obligations. In addition, our ’ 
armaments may be used in bringing help to-a victim of 
aggression in any case where, in our judgment, it would be 
proper under the provisions of the Covenant to do so. I 
use the word ‘ may’ deliberately, since in. such an instance 
there is no automatic obligation to take military action: It 
is moreover right that this should be so, for nations cannot 
be expected to incur automatic military obligations save for 
areas where their vital interests are concerned.” Our oldest 
ally, Portugal, seems to have slipped his memory, but his 
definition of British policy was generally approved. That 
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treaty obligations, old and new, had to be kept was an axiom. 
To pledge our support in advance to’ victims of aggression 
in every part of the world ‘was ruled out not only by the 
limitations of our material strength, but by our geographical 
« position. ; 


XVII. Austria and Czechoslovakia 


That Austria had been able to live in an economic sense was 
largely due to British friendship and financial support, and 
when Hitler began campaigning against her independence we 
declared her preservation a British interest. The first 
declaration was made by England and France in August 
1933, when Neurath curtly bade us mind our own business. 
It was repeated in Parliament on several occasions, and 
nowhere was the murder of Dollfuss in 1934 more sincerely . 
deplored. Since, however, it was well understood that we 
should not go to war to save the little Republic, our protests 

roduced no effect in Berlin. Its life hung on the slender 
thread of Mussolini’s pledge in 1934: “I will stand by 
Austria to the end?” The Austro-German agreement of 
1936, calling off the Nazi campaign in return for a promise 
to pursue a German policy, was interpreted as an attempt to 
procure Italy’s friendship by leaving her protégé alone. The 
détente, however, was purely superficial, for the feeble dic- 
tatorship of Schuschnigg, who refused to accept the Socialists 
as allies in the defence of the national cause, encouraged the 
Nazis to strive for his overthrow. The last chance of survival 
disappeared when the Duce’s need for German support in his ` 
Mediterranean and colonial ambitions outweighed his interest 
in an independent Austria. At the opening of 1938 Hitler 
decided to act. Summoning Schuschnigg to Berchtesgaden 
in February, he compelled him to take the Nazi Seyss-Inquart 
into the Cabinet, and on March 11th German troops crossed 
the frontier in order to forestall a plebiscite which was 
expected to reveal a substantial anti-Nazi majority. Our 
Ambassador at Berlin was instructed to protest against the 
seizure of Austria, and to say that it would produce the 
gravest reactions. When Neurath replied that it was not 
our business, Mr. Chamberlain explained that we were 
interested as members of the League and as signatories of 
treaties providing that her independence was inalienable 
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without the Council’s consent. Explanations .and protests, 
however, were of no avail. After more than a thousand 
years Austria had ceased to exist. s 

Czechoslovakia,, with her southern frontier now open to` 
attack, seemed likely to be the next victim. She was the- 
ally of France, and it was an axiom that we could not allow 
France to be crushed. Some voices, chiefly in the Labour 
and Liberal camps, argued that only a public assurance of 
military support could savé the Czechs. Others maintained 
that our pledges to France and Belgium were as much as we 
ought to undertake, and that Hitler should be allowed a free 
hand in.central and eastern-Europe. The Government chose 
a middle path, and on March 24th the Prime Minister 
addressed a warnipg to Berlin. If Czechoslovakia were 
attacked we should -fulfil our duty under the Covenant. 
Should we go further if France helped her ally, or should 
we promise to fight and invite other nations to join in such 
a declaration? These suggestions were negatived on the 
ground that. they would. automatically destroy our freedom 
of decision in relation to an area where our vital interests 
were not concerned in the same degree as in France and 
Belgium. ‘ But while plainly stating this decision, I would 
add this. Where peace and war are concerned, legal obliga- 
tions are not alone involved, and, if war broke out, it would 
be unlikely to be confined to those who have assumed such 
obligations, It would be quite impossible to say where it 
would end and what Governments might become involved. - 
The inexorable pressure of facts might well prove more 
formidable than formal pronouncements, and in that event 
it would be well within the bounds of probability that other 
States, besides those which were parties to the original 
dispute, would almost immediately become involved.. This 
is especially true in the case of two countries like Great 
Britain and France, with long associations of PR with 
interests closely interwoven, devoted to the same ideals of 
democratic liberty and determined to uphold them.” 

This memorable declaration was received with lively satis- 
faction at Prague, for it seemed to go as near to a promise 
‘as the tradition of British policy allowed. In view of the 
confusion of opinion as to the objects for which we ought to 
fight, it would indeed have been difficult to go further. 
Moreover, the backwardness of our armaments suggested 
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caution in the assumption of fresh liabilities, particularly in 
the case of a country inaccessible by sea. If Mr. Chamberlain 
is to be blamed it is rather for the failure to make known 
his views in fuller measure in Prague before the breaking of 
- the storm. The declaration clearly pointed to action in the 
event of an unprovoked attack on Czechoslovakia and of 
France’s assistance to her ally. But what if the demand was 
merely for the German districts on the fringe? The Prime 
Minister had his own answer to this question, but he kept it 
to himself. nao 

That the warning of March 24th was meant to be taken 
seriously was shown on May zīst, when the Czech Govern- 
ment believed a German attack to be imminent and tock 
prompt steps to defend the frontiers. Sir Nevile Henderson 
was instructed to repeat the declaration, and, though the 
movement of troops was angrily denied at Berlin, our action 
emphasised our interest in Czechoslovakia’s independence. 
On the other hand, the encouragement to Prague was 
partially counteracted by a mysterious episode. At a lunch 
party given by Lady Astor to Canadian journalists the Prime 
Minister privately. expressed his opinion that the Sudeten 
districts might have to be céded to Germany. Unauthorised 
reports of his table talk in Canadian papers doubtless con- 
firmed Hitler’s belief that England would not fight to prevent 
the German fringe joining the Reich. They produced no 
weakening at Prague, which offered four successive plans of 
autonomy, but refused to consider the cession of territories 
which had formed part of the State for many centuries. 

The massing of German troops round Czechoslovakia 
during the summer and the feverish efforts to strengthen 
the Siegfried line indicated Hitler’s resolve to reach his goal. 
The September crisis began with his announcement on 
September 12th at the annual Nuremberg rally that the 
Sudeten Germans must determine their own fate. Lord 
Runciman, who had been sent out in August as an unofficial 
investigator and mediator, reached the same conclusion, In 
his report, dated September 21st, he approved the fourth 
Czech plan, which ran on cantonal lines, but believed that it 
had no chance of acceptance, for decisions were now made 
at Berlin and Henlein had at length thrown off the mask. 
Still more significant was a sentence in the Times leader of 
September 7th admitting that the cession of the fringe of 
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alien populations might be necessary. A Foreign Office 
statement the same evening that this was not the policy of 
the Government failed to remove the impression that the 
Times had been inspired, and that England would not fight 
for the existing frontiers in Central Europe. 

The Prime Minister’s dramatic flight to Berchtesgaden 
revealed his passionate devotion to peace, but played straight 
into Hitler’s hands. His determination to secure the Sudeten 
districts, even at the cost of a world war, was a profound 


‘shock to his visitor, who had little understanding of the 


mentality of dictators. Impressed by the factor of racial 
unity and convinced that there was no other way to keep 
the peace, he decided to recommend this solution to his 
colleagues and to the Czechs, subject to it being carried 
through without war. At a second meeting at Godesberg a 
week later, after consulting the French Government, he had 
a further shock, for more drastic demands were presented 
which he undertook to forward to Prague, though not to 


_ recommend. When they were unhesitatingly rejected and 


mobilisation was ordered, war was within sight, for Hitler 
announced that the occupation would take place on Octo- 
berist. Unwearying in his efforts for peace, Mr. Chamberlain 
sent urgent appeals to Hitler and Mussolini. The former 
consented to a four-Power Conference (England, France, 
Gerrhany, Italy) at Munich, where in the course of a few hours. 
a time-table for the successive occupation of the Sudeten. 
‘districts was drawn up. The Munich terms were a trifle less. 
severe in form than those of Godesberg, but in substance the 
sacrifice was the same. The country chiefly concerned was 
informed of the decisions, and peremptorily bidden by her 
French allies and her English friends to accept. Deprived. 
of the armed support on which she counted, though Russia 
declared her readiness to fulfil her treaty obligations, she 
had no option but to yield. The coveted territories, with a 
quarter of the. whole population of the State, and the 
elaborate mountain defences, passed into German hands. 


without .a,shot. We attempted to soften the blow by a 


loan of ten millions, and by a worthless promise to join in 
an internatiénal guarantee of the new frontiers. 
The Prime Minister was rapturously acclaimed on his. 


. return from’ Munich, bringing, he declared, “peace with 


honour.” Lord Halifax came nearer to the truth -in 
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confessing that the Government had been confronted by a 
hideous choice of evils. Peace was indeed a boon to a people 
detesting war, divided in feeling and militarily unprepared. 
Yet there was another side to the picture. It had been 
purchased at the expense of a highly civilised community, 
which had fulfilled the hopes of its friends and treated its 
racial minorities better than almost any Continental State. 
“ We have been disgracefully betrayed,” cried Beneš, in the 
bitterness of his heart, as he contrasted the promises with 
the performances of his friends. Many Englishmen and 
Frenchmen agreed with him. His resignation symbolised - 
the collapse of his country. The rump of the State was 
incapable of defending itself, was stripped of most of its 
industrial resources, and was compellgd to feed out of 
Hitlers hand. The best result of the Munich, policy 
was that we gained time for strengthening our defences, 
the worst that the disinclination of the Western democ- 
racies to fight encouraged Hitler to fresh aggressions. 
‘British policy from 1931 onwards struck even friendly 
observers as revealing a certain weariness, exhaustion, lack 
of will, lack of nerve, as of premature old age. Such a series 
of failures and humiliations, wrote the American historian 
Professor Bernadotte Schmidt in his critical sketch, From 
Versailles to Munich, was without precedent in British history 
since the loss of the American colonies. That the British 
lion was not dead but only sleeping, the year 1939 was to 
prove. 
G. P. Goocx. 
(To be continued). ' 





THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 


T is commonly assumed that the discovery of America is 

over and done with, and that no one need or could emulate 

Christopher Columbus. It is a misleading assumption. - 
Columbus discovered very little of America, and very little 
about-that little. His ambition in discovery, moreover, was. 
somewhat limited: it centred on gold. In him and his 
country, to call Spain thus, and his century the gold-lust 
burned hot, so that from the first the New World and gold 
were inextricably entangled in most men’s minds. From the ~ ~ 
first the great myth of the Almighty Dollar began to spread, 
as true a monument of Columbus himself as any of metal or 
stone. The core qf Columbus’ achievement, perhaps, was ` 
finding the right winds to bring his ship back with 
its breathless tale and its. tiny earnest of the gold to 
come, Be tO a 

There can be no monopoly of discovering America. Any 
man that will cross the Atlantic can be his own Columbus, 
and he will discover such an America as Columbus never 
dreamt of. But the circumstances that now vivify the interest 
of so many in America forbid the crossing. War-time travel 
can only be by proxy. With the best will in the world and all 
the reasons in the world busy men and women can do no more 
than cast about for better and truer thoughts about the nation 
that is becoming the Arsenal of the Democracies. It was high 
time : for Britain has never taken pains enough to understand 
America. The great pealing voice of President Roosevelt, 
rallying his land in the service of a cause and heartening ours 
in the defence of it, moves and wins the millions of our 
people. By all the signs it moves his own as well. More, it 
touches conscience on that side of the Atlantic and on this. 
The present is no time for arguing whether Britain or America 
has been the less understanding about the other, neither 
‘being blameless, but a time, if ever there was one, for clearing 
away delusions and prejudice. j 

The great question, “ What is America? ” has a short and 
easy answer, “ Anything and Everything!” Almost any 
statement about so huge and so variegated a country may 
have or may have had somewhere, somewhen, at least some 
basis of fact however slight. To show the facts in their 
proportion, to range the infinity of forces-under their main 
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directives, to say what America is in effect and essence, is 
to try to read one of the great world-riddles. But riddles have - 
never wanted readers. Many Britishers who have neither 
crossed the Atlantic nor studied the matter in other ways 
have been content to piece together the chance evidences of - 
contact or hearsay that came their way, and to answer 
accordingly. The answer, very often, is of the briefest : “ the 
Land of the Almighty Dollar.” No misconception about 
America prevails more widely than this in Britain and on the 
Continent of Europe. And it is a double-barrelled misconcep- 
tion, that America is rolling in riches, and cares for nothing 
else. The one half of it is not true, any more than the old 
continental idea that every Englishman was a “ milor.” 
Neither is the other half exactly high-class : for it illustrates 
the distressing “ inferiority ” belief that the moneyed have 
a mind for money only, moneyed meaning, of course, those 
whom one fancies better-off than oneself. The American 
attitude to money is not divined in these shallow readings of 
the riddle. In no civilised country is money more truly 
regarded as just a means to an end. In many parts of Europe 
money is thought of as an end in itself: and in some parts 
the very smallest coin wears a halo. But in America wealth 
has been produced and diffused on so gigantic a scale and with 
such rapidity, and the potentialities of this production are 
so enormous and so near that there is no undue regard for 
wealth. I remember reading an interesting study by a French 
alienist of avarice among the French country folk. He proved 
by an examination of family records a striking connection 
between avarice and madness, and I remember particularly 
the remark, “ Before a quite small amount of money a French- 
man bows down. and worships, and an Englishman laughs.” 
America, to say the least of it, has all our English sanity about 
money. The Roosevelt Administration, breaking with 
tradition, has spent public money for years past in gigantic 
and increasing quantities, much-of it money that had still 
to be made. The American mood, rooted in man’s power ` 
over an. amazing habitat—for any race that cares to make 
wealth—can face all President Roosevelt’s beneficial expendi- 
tures. Money, for America, is just a thing that can be made, 
and then should be spent. There is plenty more for the 
making. Money is a means, not an end. In all this America 
is largely like Britain. After all, America is largely of British 
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descent: and Britain has plenty of fortitude and optimism 
about money. 

It is potential rather than actual wealth that moulds the 
: mood of America, vast as the actual wealth is. Not in this 
respect only but in most America lives in the future. She is 
still a new and growing nation under a stimulating climate : 
and the national temperament is responsive to the climate. 
The will of this young nation has two key ‘words, “ Leave 
Alone” and “ Be Thorough.” If it is captivated by an idea 
or driven by a need, it is not likely to stop at half-measures. 
This is the nation that “ went dry.” There is no doubt at all 
aboút the two moods of America, the easy-going, talkative, 
procrastinating, non-committal, keep-ourselves-to-ourselves 
mood, and its opposite. There are, of course, two Americas ; 
the great cities with their enormous populations and busy 
commerce and large-scale experiments in industrial efficiency, 
and the illimitable spaces of the countryside dotted with 
innumerable small farms. Urban America looms very large 
in the mind of Europe: it has been improved indeed into a 
legend of inventiveness, decision, speed, method, power and 
confidence. The din of cities resounding across the Atlantic 
has hid the voice of the countryside, a more humane and 
gracious voice, and for Old Europe a more congenial voice, if 
it were audible, and always an authentic and characteristic 
voice, and still the true voice of America. America, in large 
measure, is a-land of struggling farmers, taking its pace and 
key from agriculture, and illustrating throughout its life the 
countryman’s bias towards Let Alone; though all this may 
sound paradox to those who have been captivated from a 
distance by the legend of the cities. The cities themselves are 
full of -ex-countrymen. 

Many Britishers think America slow in facing her world 
responsibilities and in indicating her intentions of policy in 
advance. Most of Europe,.per contra, has made the same 
complaint about Britain. Both complaints are well founded. 
Neither Britain nor America easily brings herself to meet 
events halfway or to give pledges of future conduct, and for 
one and the same cause, a similarity of political make-up and 
outlook. It goes against their grain. But America has excuses 
that Britain lacks. She is so remote as to be insensible 
ordinarily to Europe’s angry hum, and she ig so self-sufficient 
within her wide frontiers that outside noises seem unreal. 
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From well inside the Middle West, with English prevailing 
for uncounted miles in every ditection, the study of a foreign 
language can seem to men and women otherwise very reason- 
able the height of luxury and superfluity. Recent years, 
let it be noted, have brought a counter-active in the specific 
international studies that have been organised methodically . 
in many schools and colleges. These new enquiries, carried 
out from a thoroughly democratic standpoint, deserve a warm 
welcome: for it is certain that the nations which believe in 
democracy have not taught it enough. : 

America has an even better excuse in her history than in 
her unique geography. The conquest of North America in 
less than four centuries, a conquest of the most comprehensive 
sort, is one of the major feats of mankind. From the first 
landings danger threatened in the wildness of Nature and of 
men. The pioneering and the fighting of those centuries bred 
the frontiersman’s psychology. The frontier has long since 
reached its southward and westward limits, but the frontiers- 
man’s psychology remains. It persists in certain characteris- 
tic but perplexing qualities of Americans in their own home 
land. The American abroad may fairly be described as a 
frank and forthcoming type, and upon occasion as aggressive 
and loud. All this, to be sure, is normal in foreign travel. 
Being abroad, a chronic excitement while it lasts, plays 

tricks with most travellers, intensifying some qualities, 
reversing some, and inhibiting some, and heightening most 
faults and oddities. We are none of us at our best on our 
travels : to be loved, or even understood, we should be made : 
trial of at home. The Americans at home, in the experience 
of one traveller at least, are among the most modest, obliging, 
courteous and gentlé-spoken of men and women. Judged by 
our standards they can be modest to a fault: a curious 
evasive caution marks them at times in talk and action, and 
they surprise the visitor by their instinctive shirking or 
ignoring of responsibilities that are not wholly and directly 
their own. All this is perfectly compatible with a friendly 
bearing and smiles for the strangér, and a stream of talk. The 
stream, most likely, is a screen. With innumerable Americans 
the harking back to the frontiersman’s mood of smiling on` 
any and trusting few, of standing in no man’s light or way, of 
provoking none, and of concerning himself strictly with what 
concerns him, is natural and to this day, apparently, 
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inevitable. [have dwelt on this subtle and disconcerting element 
from its interest as a folk-survival, and also because of its 
plain bearing ‘on what disappoints and puzzles many observers 
in American policy, or lack of policy. In the frontiersman 
the range’ of social duty and still more of political imagination 
` is necessarily limited. And yet for a nation in which this old 
mood of Leave Alone is still strong, America is now swinging 


swiftly and vehemently under a gieat leader into her other 


mood of Be Thorough. 

The hesitating or negative bearing of America in foreign 
politics is often attributed to the mixture of elements in her 
population. “That this heterogeneity should act as a drag 
on political decisions would only be natural. The sociologist’s 
picture of America, painted in the cool of his study amid 
industrial maps and population charts and the statistical 
proofs of diversity, can be a disturbing patchwork of groups. 
But after all it is only a “ still life.” The drag of heterogeneity: 
is strongest when politics are at. their dullest. When serious 
issues emerge, the groups re-unite and re-divide very differ- 
ently, and on the supreme issues they are of little account. 
They are all, to tell the truth, in process of rapid-absorption. 
The infectiousness of the political air of America has to be 
experienced to be believed. The thousands and hundreds of 
thousands who flock in from other countries are ready for 
the new assimilative influences, and their children are readier. 
American democracy has a missionary flavour: and to take 
out American citizenship is to-be proselytised. Such a 
citizenship is growing and maturing in America, so free, so 
ample, so confident, and so forceful as to make the Old World 
envy it, when it-has any inklings of it. 

America never was and ‘is not now a mere agglomerate.of 
racial groups. The first settlers, though not all of a piece, 
were mostly Britons. They included a notable proportion of 
men ‘of strong principles and varied talents. They had the 
gifts, the stamina and the birth-rate for colonisation. Their 
descendants, a huge nucleus of the present population, have 
easily assimilated. to themselves the incomers of kindred 
character from Northern Europe. From the early times’ there 


is a substantial continuity of outlook and culture. The’ 


vitality of this culture is illustrated in the rising interest of 
Americans in American origins, an interest which is inspiring 
an army of writers, historical, imaginative and antiquarian. 
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The dominant traditions of American life are now exemplified 
and sustained upon an enormous scale of man-power. There 
is no mistaking this dominancy. It is a beneficent domestic 
imperialism : and in a free land it works with urgent creative- 
ness, and it is still the growing force. The more alien elements 
of the population respond to the assimilative influences the” 
best they may, or as little as they can. But fight them they 
cannot: the leadership in America is too well assured for 
that. a . 

America has never since the Civil War needed leadership so 
much as now. It is not as if the fate of the European democ- 
racies were her only care: her domestic problems: have been 
grave and pressing for a decade or more. The financial, 
collapse that started in October 1929 heralded a standing 
crisis which from industrial beginnings extended rapidly into 
the political sphere. Many grievances and many hopes of the 
common man that in ordinary times might have simmered 
on with small or gradual effects became suddenly urgent. The 
country had entered on a phase like that of 1910 in our own 
history. Mr. Lloyd George’s social insurances brought the 
working classes of Britain a new charter of rights, the benefi- 
cent development of which in the intervening generation has 
contributed powerfully to social consolidation. It is a just . 
claim that but for Mr. Lloyd George’s pioneer work Britain 
would not be bearing her present burdens and anxieties so 
wholeheartedly or so harmoniously. And if President Roose- 
velt had not had the insight and the spirit to make the first 
moves on similar lines, and in general to bring new solidarising 
motives into the domestic politics of his country, Britain 
might now have far less cause to be thankful for the present 
attitude of America, The long domestic crisis in America 
has been so severe, and the remedies—let along the palliatives 
—so drastic that it is not unreasonable to describe the period 
as arevolution. President Roosevelt has ridden the storm with 
equal wisdom and adroitness. Of the many Britishers who 
welcomed his re-election with the trite saw about not changing 
mounts in mid-stream, how many, I wonder, realised that the 
caution had at least as much point in the domestic affairs of 
America as in world politics, or that President Roosevelt 
could be the steadying controlling hand in a revolution of 
any sort. 

In foreign travel it is well to remember that it is oneself 
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that is the foreigner. In some countries the differences 
between the natives and the traveller are such as to save him 
the trouble of reminding himself, but this help is denied the 
Britisher visiting America. The language is the same, with 
some differences, most of which are interesting to lovers of 
language. The accent is not unlike, for in the homeland the 
oddities and the extravagances subside. The visitor, probably, 
is now forcing his own note: it may even dawn on him what 
Americans mean by the English accent.. In the people them- 
selves he will find a familiar exterior, and beneath it much the 
same complex of sentiments as for instance in the West. 
Riding of Yorkshire, with a congenial personal key and a 
comforting similarity in social and political attitudes. He 
will find the sameepride in the ‘political constitution as at 
home, and not unlike grievances and doubts about its work- - 


‘ing. The churches he will find familiar and welcoming, and 


more vigorous, perhaps, than at home; and of the great 
value of their influence he will be left in no doubt. He will 
find the sermon in great vogue, and a notable proportion of 
British names among the preachers in this order: Scotch, 
Welsh, English. He will find plenty of books that he has read 
at home, and a great many more, such as the new literature 
about Amerita, which he will wish to read. He will find great 
solicitude about education of all sorts and grades, and a scale - 
of educational provision which he may think grandiose until 
he realises the grandeur of the American resolve to make 
education serve democracy. In the educational, institutions | 
which lay stress on “ character-building ” he will find an 
affinity, and another in the sporting instincts. There will be 
plenty to remind him of home. Above all there will be the 
atmosphere of freedom and energy and goodwill. 

How:a British visitor finds America is less important how- 


‘ever at this juncture than how America feels about Britain. 


The newspapers, in which the events of the day in America 
speak for themselves, offer one answer. Hitler has forced 
Britain and America into the same boat. But even before 
Hitler came to. power, the rapprochement between America 
and Britain was'shaping an answer. For nearly a century and 
a half after the breach in 1776, relations were curiously mixed 


_—fighting and scrapping, comings and goings, intermarrying, 


investing and trading, candour. and criticism acrid and inti- 
mate as within families. Both sides held themselves to be 
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privileged in respect of the other. If Dickens had written 
about any other country, for instance, as he wrote in American 
Notes he would scarcely have risked another visit. He accepted 
the risk, and America accepted his gentlemanly amends. The 
rest of the world wondered, doubtless, at the mystery of 
British-American relations. Let it be remembered, again, that 
the breach in 1776 was notable inter alia for the many voices, 
official and unofficial, raised in Britain in favour of settling 
with the colonies. The remonstrances addressed by the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation of London to the King might have 
been written by the American leaders. The Colonists them- — 
selves distinguished between the Monarchy, which they 
claimed to revere, and Parliament, which they would ‘not 
have tax them; and while the resentmenteagainst Parliament 
was forgotten, a feeling for the British Throne lasted on. 1776 
and the sequel, moreover, taught all Britain, official and un- 
official, the lesson which has been the secret and the saving 
of the British Empire ever since. The modern rapprochement 
owes much to the last war. America’s emergence from 
political seclusion enabled the two nations to rediscover each’ 
other. “Her return to it at the end of the war was partial: 
she remained on terms with Britain and the Empire, but 
abjured the League of Nations. She preferred, in fact, the 
one to the other; and her instinct in this, which so many 
Britishers regretted, was at least flattering to Britain. 

The relationship between Britain and America was of the 
most natural blood-origin, and it is now one of privilege. It 
is equivocal and elusive, the despair of those who would 
define it. The working of it requires a high degree of delicacy 
and considerateness. 1776 can never be reversed in principle. 
If the Americans had not revolted from us, we should have 
had to revolt from them: there could hardly be room for 
both powers in one political system. It was seemlier that the 
daughter should rebel against the mother than vice versa. 
Now each has her own house, and they are on good and 
improving terms, and it is not easy to foresee the limits of 
this improvement. It is often thus with mothers and 
daughters. They are not the friends they might be until the 
daughters move off to homes of their own. 

Joun Murray. 


GERMANY AFTER THE WAR. 
A LMOST always the first question asked in any dis- 


cussion of peace aims is “ What shall we do to Germany 
if we win the war, as we intend to do?” Then the 
speakers usually expand their views somewhat as follows : 
*-Think what disaster and misery that country has caused to 
Europe—recall its Leader’s promises and how often they have 
been broken! Can any punishment be too severe ?” Without 
raising the disputable question how far the Germans or any 
nation can be justly held responsible for a war, good or bad, 
undertaken without its formal concurrence, I would suggest 
that those who use such specious language might be fairly - 
asked the question,“ Who first brought on that country in 
1919 ‘ disaster and misery’ which lasted, in part, for nearly 
twenty years?” Does-not the blame fall largely on the Allied 
and Associated Powers which, after imposing on its people 
penalties of Draconian severity, on the mere assumption, long 
since exploded and discredited, that it bore the sole guilt of 
the war, proceeded to assign to the League of Nations the 
duty of inquiring into, with a view to remedying, “ treaty and 
international conditions ” that might endanger the peace, yet 
failed to discharge that trust, and gave to the same country a 
solemn pledge of disarmament which likewise they never 
honoured? Let us be-honest and admit that when we seek. 
‘the cause causantes of our present distresses, these three facts 
more than any others bear the responsibility; While con- 
demning the German dictator’s late excesses as strongly as the 
most fervid of our patriots, I am convinced that at any time 
between 1919 and 1935 a reasonable revision of the worst 
injustices of the Peace Treaties was possible ; bit it was not 
even attempted. 

. Moreover, the talk of penalties raises the-further and 
fundamental question of the character of the future Peace 
Conference. Has it to be again, like the Conference of Ver- 
sailles, a court of criminal jurisdiction, in which the prosecutors 
shall act simultaneously as judges? Should it not rather be 
one of arbitration and conciliation empowered, if it were so 
“desired, to fix damages where held to be due for material 
injuries suffered, but constituted primarily for the purpose 
of adjudicating on claims for justice and right arising out of 
both the Great and Greater Wars, and removing by negotiation 
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any further conditions or circumstances which might 
threaten another crop of inequities and grievances, whether 
relating to territory, the treatment of minorities; restraints of 
commercial intercourse or other matters of international con- 
cern? Those who adopt the latter sound and statesmanlike 
standpoint will refuse to look at the various ill-considered 
devices for forcibly “ keeping Germany down” for an inde- 
finite period, but not less the dissolution of the Third Reich - 
and the restoration of the former multiplicity of independent 
sovereignties, a change inconceivable unless responding to a 
spontaneous and overwhelming popular demand, and the 
equally fantastic proposal to “ re-educate ” the German’ 
nation so as to extrude Nazi-ism from its brain and heart. 

It is a pity that the people who wish us to undertake this ` 
intellectual campaign for the suppression of “political 
ideologies ” of which we disapprove omit to tell us how we 
should go about the business, and where we should stop. For 
even supposing that we succeeded in “ re-educating ” the 
Nazis, it would be unkind to refuse the same blessing to the 
Fascists, and, after they had been taught good morals and 
manners, to the Soviet Communists as well. Nor would it be 
fair to forget the Spaniards, the Rumanians, the Hungarians, 
the Yugoslavs, and other nations which have fallen more or 
less beneath the Nazi spell, or the now suspended new “ model 
democracies” which deteriorated into petty dictatorships. 
Does not Browning suggest the proper comment for this vain 
idea : 


“Tis an awkward thing to play with souls, 
And matter enough to save one’s own.” 


So to speak is not to praise or defend any one of the systems 
of government under which liberty is repressed, free thought 
stifled, nationalist and racial passions intensified, and whose 
authors have made themselves an utterly intolerable public 
nuisance, but only to make clearer the impossibility of the 
task which our political Don Quixotes would have to face. 
Perhaps, after all, the effort may not be needful, and here I 
confess to optimism. Only those whose knowledge of the 
Germans and their history is superficial will believe that the 
government under which they now live, a government 
originally set up for specific purposes which have been 
realised, can count on long duration. After achieving for their 
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country many things that were advantageous, and also 
necessary, its authors, spoiled by success, are now trying to 
create a political order, well called “ New,” such as has never 
in the past existed in so extravagant and provocatively 
despotic a form, and will not exist in the future. . 

Meanwhile Germany should be allowed clearly to under- 
: stand that by refusing to return to her old place in the 
family of nations, and accepting its obligations, she would be 
inevitably outlawed, not by it but by herself. Perhaps the 
cruellest reproach that could befall a people whose achieve- 
ments in the spheres of mind and matter have made the whole 
. world its debtor, is that it should have to be told, “ All you 
have given to us in the past that is truly ‘ great, good, and 
beautiful’ we shall, thankfully keep, but for the present you 
have nothing to offer that we can wish to receive.” 

But it should not come to that. Under the pressure of 
events, of public opinion, and of her own interests Germany 
will be compelled to fall again into step with the world 
movement towards associated life on a higher plane, implying 
a freer and juster organisation of society, dowered with 
sweeter manners and juster laws, a wider-sharing of cultural 
values, a more ‘equitable distribution of the good earth’s . 
“bounties. It is incredible that, having once begun to tread 
the democratic way, albeit haltingly, the Germans will prove 
confirmed backsliders.- The change may come sooner than we 
expect. Bismarck once remarked that “ after every war 
Germany has become more constitutional.” It was so after 
the last war, until by failing to give the Weimar Parliament a 
helping hand the Entente Powers connived at reaction. Let 
us at least hope until deceived that the excellent record will. 
not be broken. 

In the work of reconciliation the Peace Conference should 
play a determining part. In order to win confidence in the 
single-mindedness of its motives it should be made clear 
beforehand that the belligerent and neutral States would 
confer as equals, and that their first duty would be the 
provisional fixing of the more important of the new frontiers. 
For, remembering how after the last war Germany was 
tricked by pledges which were not fulfilled, she will be sure to 
stand out for satisfaction on this question before others are 
dealt with. On the other hand, this concession should bé con--. 
ditional on Germany’s reciprocity by returning at once to 


e 
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constitutional government on the liberal and equal principles 
adopted by Western nations generally, and by undertaking 
to send to the Conference representatives accredited by a free 
and responsible Parliament, chosen on a franchise not less 
broad than that adopted by the nation in 1919. 

The following survey of territorial and other questions 
which a Peace Conference, come when it may, will be bound 
to consider is put forward by way of suggestion and stimulus ` 
to thought, and from the standpoint that the supreme’ 
interest of this country is the negotiation of a peace of justice 
and righteousness worthy and capable of permanence. 

1. The Invaded Countries. It should be a paramount con- 
cern that Germany should restore to complete independence 
the five neutral countries wantonly invaded by her, viz. 
Belgium, Luxemburg, Holland, Denmark and Norway, and 
give ample recompense for public and private injuries and 
losses sustained, while Italy should be required to make similar 
amends to Greece. Luxemburg should be allowed to choose 
whether a future customs union should be concluded with’ . 
Germany, Belgium or France, while her neutrality should 
continue, backed by the guarantee of those States and Great 
Britain. The opportunity should be taken for returning to 
the Negus of Abyssinia much of his territory—say, the 
northern half, together with, if possible, a portion of the Red 
Sea littoral. It would be a generous gesture, and a measure of 
atonement, if Great Britain eased this transaction by ceding 
to Italy part or the whole of our Somaliland possession, which 
_ for a time seemed rather a liability than an asset. 

2. Belgium and the Eupen and Malmedy Annexations. No 
one who contends for even-handed justice will regard as un- 
necessary the reconsideration of the Belgian annexation in 
1919 of the Eupen and Malmedy districts of Prussia, carried 
out as it was by dishonourable methods, then universally con- 
demned, The population so denaturalised against its will has 
had twenty years of disturbed and unhappy existence, and its 
` demand for an honest plebiscite, as strong to-day as ever, 
cannot in common decency be refused. 

3. France and Alsace-Lorraine. From the standpoint of 
political justice France cannot be properly ranked with the 
invaded countries, since she was an active belligerent from 
the first, and the harsh treatment which she has received 
belongs, therefore, to the vicissitudes of war. In spite of her 
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ungenerous betrayal in June. 1940, however, it should be our 
aim to restore her full sovereignty both at home and in her 
colonies, subject to the condition that the future of Alsace- 
Lorraine, now again in German occupation, shall be definitely 
decided by a vote of the inhabitants, conducted by an inter- 
national commission, and also an undertaking to join this 
- country in an attempt to reach a negotiated settlement of the 
German colonial problem. Nevertheless, if France should fail 
to recover the “ lost provinces ” she will not be without blame. 
Not only did Germany in 1919-offer to return them without 
compulsion, but renunciation was reaffirmed time after time, 
and by none so emphatically as by Hitler, who was prepared 
to regard the historic feud between the two nations as finally 
closed. Not so France, who preferred to keep it open, and is 
to-day paying a terrible penalty for her blindness. In any 
event the inhabitants of the disputed territories should be 
allowed the right, refused to them in 1919, to decide theirown 
fate, the choice being between (1) incorporation in Germany, 
(2) incorporation in France, and (3) organisation as an 
autonomous republican State. Whatever the result, provision 


‘should be made for the exchange of populations as far as - 


possible. ma 

The Fate of Poland. A new Poland is necessary, but this 
` time it should be based on durable foundations. To that end 
the idea of a Poland “ grande et forte—trés forte,” such as 
M. Pichon wished the future ally of France to be, must be 
abandoned, and the Poles should disclaim the military 
prestige which has served them so ill. Experience also points 
_ to the unwisdom of again putting alien races under Polish 
rule, unless by their full and free assent. Most earnestly 
would I urge the official discouragement at once of the dan- 
gerous claims, transcending even those of 1918-19, which are 


being already pressed on English public opinion by Polish - 


spokesmen. General Sikorski’s statement that “ Poland in 
future would-not limit herself to the boundaries of 1919” is 
a warning which it would be unpardonable levity to ignore. 

In so far as Germany is concerned President Wilson’s two 


„original proposals should this time be faithfully adhered to,- 


viz. that the State should comprise as far as possible only 


“ territories inhabited by indisputably Polish populations,”. 


and that it should have “ a free and secure access to the sea.” 
On this basis the province of Posen would be ceded again, 


` 


` 
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but East Prussia and West Prussia, including Danzig, would 
remain with Germany. The future of Upper Silesia should be 
decided by a straightforward plebiscite, and not by one 
“ sabotaged ` by such terrorism as before. While the lower 
part of the Vistula would be under German sovereignty the 
Poles should enjoy full navigation rights on the whole river, 
but as they have built at Gdynia (Gdingen), west of Danzig, 
a fine seaport, with ample harbour accommodation, they have 
no longer need of the older port, though they should have 
again a free harbour there, as well as similar facilities in the 
Baltic ports of Königsberg, Pillau, Elbing, and Stettin. It 
should be a condition that neither Danzig nor Gdynia might 
be used for naval or military purposes. In addition, Germany 
should cede to Poland a sufficiently spaciqus corridor for rail 
and road traffic between her port and the hinterland. It will 
be remembered that in March 1939 Hitler made an offer 
which largely followed the foregoing lines, only to have it 
rejected. Whether Russia can be persuaded to make Poland 
a gift of territory remains to be seen. 

A Reformed Czech State. Much of what has been said of the 
disintegrated Poland holds good equally for the Czech State: 
The danger here, too, is that expectations too great to be 
realised may be entertained. A repetition of the experiment 
of a great multi-racial State would be a grave blunder, while 
the idea of restoring to Czech rule the Sudeten districts of 
Bohemia, already persistently claimed by Dr. Benesh and his 
colleagues, should not beregarded as a foregone conclusion. At 
the least the Germans should be allowed a plebiscite. A 
further reason for the restriction of the State to Czechs to the 
utmost extent practicable is the fact that hitherto, contrary 
to the common belief, their Governments, capable in other 
directions, have entirely failed to win the confidence and 
attachment of subject races. Space-will not allow of proof of 
this statement here, but it will be given in detail elsewhere in 
due course, and in the meantime the reader may be referred 
to the frank opinions of Lord Runciman on the subject as 
contained in the report of his mission to Prague in August- 
September 1938. 
_ It follows that the new State would have a much smaller 

territory and population than before, and in the interest of 
its internal peace and its security it is essential that it should 
be so. The Czechs need to eschew unhealthy political and 
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military ambitions, to keep aloof from alliances, and to 
remember their assurance to the Allied Powers in 1919 that 
their country was to be a second Switzerland. There should 
be returned to them Bohemia, without the frontier districts 
with a strong German majority, and also Moravia, while it 
would be for Russia to cede, if so disposed, part of the territory 
she has recovered.. On the other hand, it would be sheer 
cruelty to restore the Slovaks to Czech rule, a fate against 
which they vigorously protest. Conditionally on Hungary's 
withdrawal from the Axis partnership, they should be allowed 
to go back to that State as an autonomous race, which is their 
strong wish. A Czech State formed on the foregoing lines 
might take a useful part in an economic combination of which 
Austria, Slovakia, Jugoslavia, and Hungary would be eligible 
members. 

The Status of Memel-Land, Annexed by the Allied Powers 
in 1919, it was only in 1924 that they decided to make this 
old German territory a sort of autonomous province under the 
suzerainty of Lithuania. Intolerant treatment left it no peace 
until-in March 1939 Germany reclaimed it. In the following 
year the Soviet Government similarly repossessed not only 
Lithuania but the Baltic States of Latvia and Estonia. Inas- 
much as the two empires have since ratified their new frontiers, 
it would be unwise to question these transactions. 


A New and Larger Austria. No State was more pitilessly 


treated in 1919 than Austria, which deserved a far better fate, 
and so far as is possible amends should be made at the settle- 
ment. For the present the ancient Habsburg monarchy 
occupies the insignificant status of a province of the Third 
Reich, yet nothing could be-less congenial to the tempérament 
of genuine Austrians than the drastic discipline which is in- 
separable from National Socialism at its best, and they should 
be allowed to choose again, and more freely, between the 
existing irregular union and independence by means of an 
impartially prepared and controlled plebiscite. If the State 
of 1919 were revived it should be extended by so much-as 
would be equitable of South Tyrol and, by agreement with 
Germany, the strip of Berchtesgaden alpine land lying 
between Salzburg and Innsbriick, of which Napoleon de- 
prived her early in last century. Remembering how in 1919 
the two States were fellow sufferers, Russia might be willing 


- to help Austria to territory. So enlarged Austria would not 
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fail to benefit by membership of a Central European group of 
States, formed for co-operation in purely economic matters— 
possibly a customs union on a large scale, including Germany 
if willing and prepared to act as a good companion. ` 

But the best arrangement of all would be the reinstatement 
on a narrower basis of the Austro-Hungarian dominion under 
either two sovereigns or one as it might choose, and there is 
every reason why Great Britain should favour that solution. 
of a perplexing difficulty. Whether this proved practicable or 
not, Hungary should receive back Slovakia, and also be 
assured the retention of Transylvania, which Rumania is 
eager to recover. If, however, there should be talk of regional 
pacts or associations of contiguous States, she would fall 
naturally into a Central European group, containing in 
addition Austria, the Czech State, and Jugoslavia, or into a 
Balkan group to which Rumania and Bulgaria would belong. 

I would go further and suggest that, after helping in the 
formation of one or both of these groups, Great Britain would 
do well to shake her shoes of that part of the Continent alto- 
gether, first placing in friendly custody whatever rightful 
interests she can claim there. It is probable that when our 
Western statesmen begin to take a soberer view of Germany's 
action in Central Europe, if that can be hoped for, they will 
allow that she is justified in claiming a special position there.. 
We cannot always have all we like, and the only condition we 
can fairly press is that aggression shall cease, and that the 
spheres of interest which. are held to fall within her Lebens- 
raum shall be acquired by negotiation and assent. 

Colonial Enterprise and Native Welfare. Germany has never 
renounced her claim to the return of the colonies, chiefly in 
Africa, of which the Entente Powers dispossessed her in 1919 

` in direct violation of one of the conditions of her surrender. 
Nevertheless, the question of retrocession has taken a new 
aspect in recent years, and an alternative settlement might be 
practicable if the British and French Governments would give 
a bold lead. It is the pooling in an International Native Trust 
of all suitable tropical territories, not incorporated in sovereign 
States and under their direct government, and their redistri- 
bution for administrative purposes on the mandatory prin- 
ciple between the existing possessory States and others, 
Germany amongst them, able and willing to share the respon- 
sibility asa “sacred trust of civilisation.” Great Britain 


> 
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might go further and, with the concurrence of our self- 
governing Dominions and-other oversea territories, throw 
open the markets of the Empire far more freely to the trade 
of the world, always presuming reciprocity., An act so gener- 
ous would do more than months of conference talk for the 
cause of international conciliation. 

The Treatment of Racial Minorities. Here again there is 
need for a fundamental change of ideas and attitudes. Instead 
of trifling any longer with special treaty stipulations which are 
seldom honoured, we should give to minority groups, large 
and small, a new status, free from political and religious 
discriminations and disabilities of any kind. Their position 
should be that of individuals who now, for whatever reason, 
live temporarily in foreign countries, a good ‘analogy being 
the large community attached to the League of Nations in’ 

Geneva or following its proceedings there. Where sufficiently 
numerous the minorities should be entitled.to form autono- 
mous bodies, exercising large powers of self-determination in 
civil, religious, and cultural matters. Is it too daring to hope 
that a liberal measure of this kind might gradually tone'down 
nationalistic extravagances and racial prejudices, so preparing 
the way for a fraternity- of peoples on a continuously growing 
scale ? 

Justice for the Refugees and their Protectors: It should be a 
‘demand on the Axis Powers in particular that the political 
“refugees,” whether they have been deported or. have 
voluntarily fled from danger, and other victims of political. 
intolerance, Jews and Christians alike, who have deemed it — 
safer to live abroad than at home, should be received back in 
their own countries, there to enter into possession of properties 
expropriated, or be adequately compensated for their loss, | 
and also to be guaranteed for the future full equality with 
other nationals in the generally recognised rights and liberties 
of citizenship. In addition the machinery of international law 
should be set in motion at once for the purpose of prohibiting 
the abuse of deportation, not only in Europe but in the British 
Empire and elsewhere, and of putting the whole question of 
national status on a rational, equitable and uniform basis, 

Several other questions of a non-territorial kind which 
would be relevant to a Peace Conference can be only briefly 
mentioned, The most important is a measure of disarmament, 

a problem which may well be amongst.the first to be named 
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and the last to be solved, if solved at all, since success will 
depend entirely on the extent of the agreement achieved on 
other issues. It is also of the utmost importance that much of 
the existing machinery for the restraint of international trade 
should be scrapped. Without freer commercial intercourse 
there can be no abiding peace. In this respect the States to 
be reconstructed should be required to give special guarantees. 
Regional pacts for the mutual guaranteeing of security will 
probably be proposed, but there should be an end of alliances 
of the old provocative kind, and not less of ententes, which 
have usually first masqueraded in politico-economic attire, 
until the time came for exposing the shining armour beneath. 
-Great Britain must sever once for all the alliance with France 
—now proved to have been so deceptive and dangerous— - 
‘which for nearly forty years has determined the character and 
aims of our foreign policy and has so often led us to depart 
from old, well-tried and safe traditions. In this connection 
the Foreign Office should be subjected to a severe process of 
“ reconditioning,” purged of its prejudice against the two 
States whose co-operation will be most essential if Europe 
is to be given harmony and settlement, and it should be 
brought under the direct control of Parliament, instead of 
being. autonomous and a law to itself. 

There will also be needed a large-scale pooling of national 
resources—money, food, materials, even labour and directive < 
skil—with a view to a more expeditious recovery from the 
widespread havoc and wreckage caused by the war. Here all 
States of goodwill should be ready to co-operate. The reform 
of the League of Nations and the possibility of creating some 
sort of Federal Union in Europe are subjects too large for 
consideration here. In both cases the great danger will be a 
tendency to attempt too much at once—the mistake made 
twenty years ago. Federal Union is a fascinating idea, but 
much hard spade-work will be necessary before a feasible 
scheme cari be produced, and in the meantime the urgent task 
is to agree upon unity—that done, we may entertain a 
reasonable hope that union in some form will follow. 

Witiram Harsutr Dawson. 


WHAT ABOUT AUSTRIA? 


E ROVIDED the Nazi régime is destroyed, we would 
Pere to leave Austria within the German Reich, as, 
no doubt, the Austrians themselves desire... .” 
This represents the view of many: a politician, journalist and 
“ humanitarian” who prides himself on being of a liberal 
disposition even where the enemy is concerned. They are 
opposed to the state of affairs implied by the slogan, “ One 
People, one Reich, one Fuehrer,” but they have no objection 
to having “ one people in one Reich,” so long as the 
“ Fuehrer ” is eliminated. In this connection they recall the 
Anschluss policy of the Austrian Social Democratic Govern- 
ment of Dr. Bauer,,as well as the idea of a Customs Union 
launched by Curtius and Schober some years later. Yet they 
are mistaken. : 
. To any impartial observer of Austria and Germany from 
within it must be crystal clear that Austrians and Germans 
have nothing in common except their language—unless it is 
that part of South Germany is more Austrian than German. 
There can be no question of a common racial origin, for Slav 
blood, Latin spirit; Magyar spicing, and Central European 
international mentality play a far more important rôle in the 
make-up of the Austrian character than’German influences. 
And if we accept Prussianism as the expression of the German 
spirit, then we must admit that Austrianism and Prussianism 
are not only not akin, but diametrically opposed to each other. 
Thus there remains only the common language. But the 
_ Anglo-Saxon nations also have a common language, yet no 
one will accept it as axiomatic that America must become 
united: with Britain, despite the fact that London and New 
York have more in common, apart from the language, than 
Berlin and Vienna. 

In the view of a true Berliner Vienna sans the beginning 
of the Balkans, with its mixture of languages, races, nations 
and cultures, The Prussian despises the Austrian. And in 
the view of a true Viennese the Northern German is still a 
“ Saupreusse ”—Prussian swine—whom he cannot bear and 
whom he has, moreover, faced in armed conflict not so long 
ago—the Battle of Sadowa-(Koeniggraetz), in which Prussia 
sandbagged Austria, so to speak, took place in 1866. It is 
true that the last war found the Austrian Monarchy on the 
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side of Germany, but Austria-Hungary was then not so much 
an ally as a vassal of Germany, as Italy is to-day. However, 
when the day of reckoning arrived Germany survived, while 
the Monarchy was blown to smithereens. Does anyone in 
Western Europe seriously believe that the memory of all 
these things is dead in the Austria of to-day, just because, 
after her “ voluntary” union with Germany, she has’ been 
ruled with dictatorial power first by the Prussian Buerckel, 
then by the Prussian Baldur von Schirach? If any evidence 
of the distrust of the superficially Nazified Austria on the part 
of Nazi Germany were required, it has been supplied by Hitler 
himself—a renegade Austrian whose self-hatred has, been 
partly sublimated into hatred for Austria. His “ beloved 
Ostmark ” is adrhinistered by a Governor, a Nazi Tetrarch 
who comes from Prussia and takes his*orders from Prussia. 
All the Austrian Nazis are only subalterns, without any 
rights, but with all the duties of Nazidom. The Schatten- 
dorfs, Frauenfelds, Globocnics, and even pioneers like Seyss- 


Inquart, simply do not count. Those who, like the present - 


writer, witnessed the “ Anschluss,” together with the preced- 
jng and subsequent events, could not fail to observe the rude 
awakening experienced by the Austrian Nazis in Vienna and 
other Austrian cities, following upon the manifestations of 
artificial enthusiasm so brilliantly stage-managed from above, 
so brilliantly, indeed, that even many a foreign journalist was 
taken in. To-day the old Austrian Nazis, the so-called 
“ illegals ” of the days of Dollfuss and Schuschnigg, are the 
most bitter enemies of the Nazi régime.’ Their antagonism is 
not impelled by any idealistic motives or by any deeper 
insight into the realities of the situation, but merely by their 
disappointment over the fact that, after suffering years of 
persecution under former Austrian régimes, it is not they but 
intruders and emissaries from the North who are reaping the 
profits. It is the same as in American gangsterdom, where a 
gangster who has been double-crossed by his boss is consumed 
with hatred for him. 

However, while the “ illegals” at the moment constitute 
the most dangerous opposition to the Nazi régime, and while 
they are receptive to Communist propaganda, they are, as 
already indicated, innocent of all democratic ideals. The bulk 
of the anti-Nazi opposition in Austria which is actuated by 
faith in something higher than brute force, is recruited from 


a 
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a variety of other strata, who may have fought each other in 
the past, but are to-day at one in condemning everything that. 
‘stands for Nazism and Prussianism, and is therefore foreign 
-= to the Austrian charactér. As all the world knows, there was 
-in post-war Austria a sound, constructive Social Democratic 
movement that served as a prototype for other countries, 
and it is surely unthinkable that the results of its years of 
educational work have been stamped out by the jackboot of 
the Gestapo, no matter how brutally it has trampled on the 
Austrian workers. The reports of sabotage in Austrian fac- 
tories which we receive again and again are signs of life from 
the disciples of Bauer, Renner, Seitz and Deutsch—and there 
are hundreds of thousands, millions of them. When the hour 
strikes—as it assuredly will—it will be the Austrian workers 
once more who will determine the course of events to a sub- 
stantial extent. At present they represent a time bomb which 
is lying still, but whose internal mechanism is ticking away 
‘relentlessly’ towards the hour. 

The Austrian workers are liberal-minded and free-thinkers. 
For that reason alone they must be anti-Nazi. But the 
Catholic provincial population is also anything but pro- 
Nazi. No one should be misled by the wretched “ Heil 
Hitler!” of Cardinal Innitzer during the fateful days of 
March 1938. Austrian Catholicism may have made a tempor- 
ary compromise with the triumphant but nevertheless foreign 

' National Socialism—but it can never be compatible with 
Nazism. A mentality characterised by traditional piety. 

- without parallel (except perhaps in Poland), combined with 
Hapsburg memories, may seem antiquated to free-thinkers, 
but the Nazi overlords of Austria are nevertheless made to 
-feel at every turn that it exists, that it is a reality against 
which it is futile to fight. This. Catholic Conservatism which, 
incidentally, even an inspired and inspiring Labour movement 
failed to overcome, will never submit to the plebeian revolution 
of Nazism. 

Further, the idea of Monarchy is still alive in Austria. 
Not that there is reason to believe that a Hapsburg Monarchy 
«will ever be restored in Austria ; but there-are hundreds of 

thousands of people in Austria who desire such a restoration, 
at least so long as there is no other acceptable alternative on 
the horizon. And since Nazism rightly appears to them to be 
the worst possible alternative, they dream of Otto, even 
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though they may be wearing a swastika in their button- 
holes. 

The question poses itself : If that is really so, if all impor- 
tant strata of the population are anti-Nazi, and if Austria is 
anti-Prussian on principle, then how was it possible, in 
March 1938, for the Anschluss to take place ? The answer is 
that Austria was the first classic example of Hitlerite dis- 
ruption from within. The work of the first Fifth Column in 
‘the world was rendered possible and was even facilitated and 
supported, through fatal errors on the part of responsible 
Austrian statesmen. It was the Italian variety of Fascism, 
supported by such members of the Christian Socialist Party 
as Seipel, Dollfuss and Schuschnigg, that was the real grave- 
digger of Austrian independence. Austrja realised too late 
that Mussolini’s promises (given to Dollfuss, Schuschnigg 
and Starhemberg) were valueless, once he wanted to make an 
alliance with another, stronger dictator. Mussolini could, 
have saved Austria, but he did not wish to do so. Indeed, 
his first great blunder was Austria, not Greece. 

However, even Mussolini’s treachery would not have been 
decisive, had not successive Austrian régimes during the 
previous years systematically persecuted and tried to 
exterminate everything that would have been capable of 
putting up a real resistance to Hitlerism from within. The 
tragedy began when, on June 15th, 1927, a Viennese mob, in 
its indignation over an unjust sentence passed by a Burgen- 
land court on some workers, set the Palace of Justice in the 
Ringstrasse on fire. It was then that the power of Heimwehr- 
Fascism was born in Austria. The Heimwehr of Messrs. 
Steidle and Piriemer and, subsequently, of Starhemberg and 
Fey, was pure Italian Fascism in an Austrian garb. The 
second decisive trial of strength between the Social Demo- 
cratic workers and Heimwehr-Fascism took place on February 
14th, 1934. The bombardment of the working-class quarters 
by Fey’s howitzers gave him power in Vienna, but it also 
opened the door to the more poisonous variant of Fascism— 
National Socialism—by defeating the, workers, its most 
determined opponents. Indeed, Hitler attempted shortly 
afterwards, on July 25th of the same year, to make an 
irruption. At any rate he took a very big first step in that 
direction by having Dollfuss murdered and by stage-managing 
a putsch in the whole of Austria. The attempt failed only 
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because Mussolini sent a few divisions to the Brenner and 
Hitler was then not yet adequately armed. In 1938 he was 
strong enough to ignore Mussolini, particularly as his Herr 
von Papen had meanwhile completed his Machiavellian task 
in Vienna. And so to-day the Fascists of Messrs. Starhemberg 
and Fey, who at the time pretended to be combating National 
Socialism, but were in fact preparing the way for it, have 
ample leisure to reflect on the mistakes which they have on 
their consciences. Some of them are in concentration camps, 
some, like Fey, have been slain, among others a few were 
- fortunate enough to find -themselves on the Riviera at the 
time of the Anschluss and even subsequently to be allowed 
to enter an Allied Air Force. - © 7° 

All this belongs to the past and is only of importance in 
that it contributes to the elucidation and explanation of 
problems and events. Certain it is that the Austrian present 
is not static. National Socialism will not attain its millennium 
in the old German Reich, much less in Austria.’ The collapse 
of the craziest “ ideology ” of all time must come soon. There 
is many a secret organisation in Austria preparing for the 
new day. Former Social Democrats, Monarchists and 
Liberals are all agreed with Communists and Catholics that 
anything at all would be better than a Schirach;Himmler 
. régime. In the vast concentration camp known as Austria— 
for such is what the land of Johann Strauss, Mozart, Grill- 
parzer and Raimund, of Arthur Schnitzler and Stefan Zweig is 
to-day—all political factions concentrate in their underground 

. activities upon one task—the destruction. of Nazism. It would 
be premature to speak of a kind of revolution—the inmates 
of concentration camps are not in a position to make a 
revolution—but it is certain that as soon as an opportunity 
offers the latent hostility to National Socialism will find 


` 


expression in the form of action. It would be idle to speculate | 


exactly when this is going to happen. All that can be said 
with certainty is thatit will happen. Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Norway, Denmark, Belgium, Holland and Francé are to-day 
spoken of as countries living under an intolerable Nazi yoke. 
It is only too frequently forgotten to include Austria as well 
among these countries. 

What the Austria of the future will be like can only be 
hinted ’at: Dreamers of the past may be perfectly right, in so 


far as their dreams affect their anti-Nazi. attitude, but they 
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will not be able to build the future on a foundation of 
memories. History cannot be reversed, nor repeated, once 
developments have steered it in a certain direction. A return 
to the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy? That would be sense- 
less ; such a structure would not be viable. Back to the small 
Austria created by the Treaty of St. Germain? That, too, sounds 
improbable, and would be undesirable, for the Austria with 
seven million inhabitants and a capital containing two 
million of them, would not be viable either. Let history, 
both past and recent, be relegated to where it belongs : to the 
pages of history. It can never be converted into constructive, 
_ creative policy. On the other hand, cultural and geographical 
factors always retain their importance. Culturally, as we 
have already explained, Austria has little in common with 
Germany beyond the language, certainly not more than 
Holland, for instance. Geographically, Austria’s fate and 
destiny is bound up with the River Danube. Austria is, and 
always has been, a Danubian country, and as such she has 
many interests in common with all the countries that belong 
to the Danubian system, including Hungary and a consider- 
able part of the Balkans. Whether the idea of a Danubian 
Federation, that is, the voice of reason and realisation of geo- 
political necessities, will prevail despite the narrow, chauvin- 
istic nationalisms, it is impossible to say, and wecan only hope 
that it will prevail—in the interests of Austria, as well as 
Europe. A New Order is certainly necessary in the old, 
unhappy Continent, if its future is to be less unhappy. Such 
an Order cannot be built on Hitler’s system of slavery, nor 
yet on the ideas that governed the Treaties of Versailles and 
St. Germain. It must be founded, firstly, on the real freedom 
of a real self-determination that can neither degenerate into 
anarchy, nor conflict with the interests of other free nations 
and their right to self-determination, and secondly, on reason 
and commonsense. And that must apply to Austria as well. 
A word concerning the: Austrian “contribution” to 

~ National Socialism. It is frequently said that Austria must 
surely be National Socialist or at least capable of becoming so, 
since the creator of the movement himself is an Austrian. 
Well, it is true that Hitler was born in the Austrian border 
town of Braunau, but to draw from this fact the above 
conclusion is about as reasonable as to say that England is 
the home of narrow racialism and savage anti-Semitism, 
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merely because Houston Stewart Chamberlain, a renegade 
Englishman, was the author of Foundations of the Nineteenth 
Century, a work which is an integral part of the “ holy writ ” 
of Nazidom. Hitler, who is more Prussian than was Bismarck 
or Frederick the Great, has nothing but hatred for the real 
Austria—it is only necessary to read what he writes, about 
Vienna in his Mein Kampf. The other Austrian National 
Socialists are, at most, opportunists or political vultures. [ 
refer to men like Seyss-Inquart, who is of Czechoslovak origin, 
-Frauenfeld, who in his early youth only felt happy in a 
Jewish environment, and Globocnic, whose Slav name and 
origin is a living mockery of the “ Nordic.” theory. No; 
the world knows many more genuine representatives of the 
Austrian character, from Walter von der Vogelweidé, the 
troubadour of the Middle Ages, through Haydn to the Strauss 
dynasty. They have created things more lasting than 
Himmler, Schirach and even Hitler. 

i S. Wour. 


AN UP-TO-DATE POLICY 
FOR LIBERALS. 


_ YN numerous writings over the past few years I have urged 
[ast the foremost duty of us islanders—now that Kipling’s 
line about “ the low red glare to southward where the 
raided coast-towns burn” has become grim reality—is to 
learn to “speak European.” I stand by that contention, 
which is indeed self-evident in the age of the aeroplane. But 
I would add certain short-range considerations. All of us are ~ 
ready now, I think, to take to heart the lesson, of which we 
were reminded recently by Mr. Walter Lippmann, that ‘ the 
character of the peace to which we aspire beyond victory must 
take its shape from the course of the war.’ Consequently 
attention is now being focused not merely on Europe but on 
the oceanic fabric of power ; and from airy speculation about 
federal schemes of government men’s minds are coming back 
to bedrock facts of world geography. 

The year 1940 saw a momentous new development of 
communal psychology (in Leonard Woolf’s phrase) which may 
transform the whole problem of planning a world at peace. 
It is that the full implications of British sea power (so per- 
tinently analysed by Mr. Lippmann in his now famous 
article “ Rough-hew them how we will,” published in the 
American quarterly Foreign Affairs in July 1937) are now 

-widely appreciated by the people of the United States: 
the lesson that America owes the security of her Atlantic 
seaboard to the British navy has now gone home. The 
arrangement for the leasing of bases in the Caribbean, the 
plans for joint Anglo-American defence of the Pacific, the 
establishment of a permanent U.S.A.Canadian Defence 
Board, the projects tabled at the Havana Conference of the 
U.S.A. with the Central and South American States for joint 
defence, military and economic, of the Western Hemisphere 
—and, in fact, the whole “ lease-and-lend ” programme : all 
these are milestones.on the way.to a new order which few of 
us ever anticipated a year-ago. The question arises, naturally, 
whether this is the royal road to world unity, prefiguring a 
“ federal union,” so to speak, starting from the periphery 
instead of from a European centre—in other words a Union 
of the Atlantic democracies å la Clarence Streit. Alternatively 
some of our incorrigible co-optimists are talking in terms of 
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an Act of Union cementing the new Anglo-American colla- ` 
boration, on the lines of the great gesture made to France at ~ | 
the twelfth hour last June. i 
. In view of the traditional pull-away from Europe in the 
U.S.A. either of these projects surely is moonshine (not to 
speak of resistance over here). Mi. Churchill very wisely 
adopts pedestrian phrasing about-the interests of the English- . 
speaking democracies being necessarily somewhat “ mixed- 
up ”—and hints that we shall do well to abide by the 
Mississippi simile with which he wound up his own speech of 
‘August 29th, 1940. Nevertheless, there is perhaps a new line 
of thought which the liberal-minded ‘may usefully pursue, 
and that is the conception of joint trusteeship embodied in 
the new arrangements about naval and air bases. 
What do we see? That, where there is no question of 
competing armaments, it is possible to circumvent or by-pass 
the rock of sovereignty on which so many tidy schemes for a 
new world order have struck. Anglo-American joint trustee- 
ship for the control of the oceans is a pregnant new fact. And 
it brings into the foreground the whole question of strategic 
` key-points with which the League of Nations never had a - 
chance of coming to grips. On our side of the world Britain’s 
“ possession ” of such points—Gibraltar, Malta, Aden, Suez 
and the like—is challenged. We may go on asseverating that 
Britain holds them for the world’s good and not for selfish 
reasons. They are, however, under Britain’s exclusive 
sovereignty, a standing incitement to envy and aggression. 
‘Singapore illustrates the same problem in the Pacific. After 
victory has been won, cannot the idea that they should be 
administered and protected by an effective international 
authority—in the first instance Anglo-American—find con- 
crete expression ? - What objection could there be then, for 
example, to restoring Gibraltar to Spain as long as there was, 
a permanent Defence Board or Watch Committee ‘guarding 
and safeguarding the-Western Mediterranean? (Tangier and 
- its erstwhile “ international ” administration is, of course, an 
ever-present example of the wrong way to set about it; like 
the settlement in Morocco, it is a monument to the old dis- 
credited dispensation of power-diplomacy.) A redeemed Italy 
might properly expect to share in the control, for purposes of 
the common interest, of a harbour like Malta. 
A similar conception of trusteeship can also be expressed in 
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institutions in the economic sphere, specifically Raw Materials 
Boards. It is difficult enough at present to discern the shape 
of political things to come. To foresee the economic organisa- 
tion of the world after the war is beyond the capacity of the 

wisest. But organisation there must surely be. It is axiomatic, 

- is it not?, that uncontrolled business enterprise is incom- 

patible with a post-war order. (A typical instance of present 

“anarchy ” is the professed inability of Governments to 

interfere with ordinary commercial practice in the matter of 
the sale of oil to Japan from the Dutch East Indies.) 

. Weare familiar with international agencies in the economic 
sphere. Wheat, beef, sugar, rubber, tin, timber, tea, steel, oil, 
coal, fertilisers, chemicals, etc., have been for years con- 
trolled on a world-wide or European scale by committees or 
cartels. But in nearly every case the basis has been the 
producer’s interests—with unsatisfactory repercussions for 
the mass of humanity. And the efforts of expert bodies set up 
under the League of Nations (possibly because of American 
non-co-operation) have proved totally unavailing for the 
achievement of the desired end of a more just and effective 
distribution of the world’s resources. From time to time 
proposals emerge, such as those of Mr. L. St. Clair 
Grondona, for an orderly management, with price controls, 
of the primary resources of the British Empire. Some 
correspondents in The Times recently were airing the sug- 
gestion for a British Empire Producers’ Conference to be 
convened in South Africa or somewhere to implement certain 
proposals made at the unofficial British Commonwealth Con- 
ference at Sydney in 1938. But the notion of councils financed 
and controlled by Empire primary producers themselves 
stands condemned on the face of it. 

The forward-looking in every party must now indeed 

„explore fully the possibilities of a new approach—starting 
from men’s needs : in-a word, planning for a world of plenty. 
Some halting steps were made in this direction. before the war 
by committees at Geneva, e.g. the Enquiry pressed for by 
Mr. Bruce, the Australian delegate, and his able colleague, 
Mr. F. L. McDougall, into nutrition in relation to health, 
agriculture and economic policy. (The researches of Sir John 
Orr and his co-workers in this country may have served as a 
pattern.) Is it not possible that to-day there can be an entirely 
new approach to this twentieth-century problem of plenty 
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(which is caviare to the orthodox economists) through fie 
grim gates of the blockade and resulting shortage of food and 
materials on the European Continent? Mr. Churchill hasmade 
it clear that there cannot be any substantial lifting of the 
blockade on humanitarian grounds—for the obvious reason 
that any supplies intended for the occupied countries would 
be appropriated by Germany. But at the same time he has 
given his blessing to the idea (first mooted, I believe, in Time 
and Tide) of an “ Anglo-American Food: ‘Store ” to provide 
instant relief for the countries now under duress, as soon as 
the German plunderers have been. driven out. Cannot this — 
idea be taken much further in the light of the new 
developments towards solidarity in action arid not merely in 
words. among the , English-speaking peoples, U.S.A., the 
Dominions and Britain? Proposals for a Pan-American 


trade cartel mooted at the Havana Conference made ` 


little headway, for one thing because of the traditional 
suspicions of “ Yankee imperialism.” But the co-operation 
‘of Britain and the Dominions in any such project would 
surely put a different complexion on the matter. In the 
meantime the U.S.A. credits of over {100 million are a useful 
‘temporary expedient. As was underlined in a thoughtful 
letter in The Times on. January 21st by Mr. F. E. F. 
Hitchcock, Chairman ‘of the Sisal Growers’ Association, 
these questions cannot these days be considered on an Empire 
basis: they are world problems. And, too, they have already, 
owing to the war, been taken out: of the hands of the 
primary producers themselves and are being dealt with by 
various Departments of State. 

- The problem of buying and storing AT of basic com- 
modities is certainly not a new one. Hitherto, however, it may 
justly be said that the full use of the world’s abundant 
„resources has been hampered by considerations of the profit- 
motive. The developments in the way of bulk purchase in 
- this war surely point in a new direction.. As it is—apart from 
consultations with the U.S.A.—the British Government must 
all the time correlate economic policy with the Governments 
and producers of our Allies possessing colonial resources in 
the Netherlands East Indies, the Belgian Congo and else- 
where. Mr. Dalton, Minister of Economic Warfare, tells us 
that a Committee of Ministers is engaged in the study of this 
whole question of surpluses of food and raw materials that. 
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are accumulating overseas—the work is being done actually 
by the Treasury Committee on Surpluses, under the chair- 
- manship of Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, in collaboration with 
the Departments concerned. And Mr. Dalton has at any rate 
hazarded the observation that in present plans for the use of 
supplies in Europe after the Nazi locusts have departed he 
sees the beginning of future world economic planning. Is it 
fanciful to suppose, then, that from the present economic 
collaboration for the more effective prosecution of the war 
there may emerge a peace-time conception approximating to 
the World Resources Boards and World Planning Committees 
of the idealist’s dreams? Here, surely, if we will, is the one 
answer to the challenge of Hitler’s “ new order.” 

This raises, of course, the fundamental question of State 
planning versus the free economy; it strikes at the root, that 
is to say, of “ capitalism ” as traditionally operated. But in 
any case this issue will have to be faced. The vast majority 
of men and women to-day are resolved that the sacrifices of 
this war shall buy some step in human progress. At first, 
as The Economist has said, “ peoplein this country busied them- 
selves, with missionary zeal, with plans for the regeneration of 
Continental Europe. Now they are in a mood to recognise 
that, before they can expect to have a voice in the re-ordering 
of Europe, still less preside benevolently over its rescue,” they 
have to put their own house in order. The wheel comes full 
circle, and more attention is being given to the formulation of 
a radical domestic programme. 

The primary object of any liberal plan for reconstruction 
must be to remove those weaknesses in our social armature 
which the war has uncovered, and Hitler has for years sought 
to exploit. That means first and foremost destruction of the 
caste structure in order that democracy may not be a’ mis- 
nomer. This is as important for future relations within the 
British Commonwealth and with the. U.S.A. as it is for the 
function of leadership in Europe. Then liberal opinion will 
surely require the transformation of monopoly businesses 
into public services: public corporations, public utility 
services, State and municipal ownership of land, a complete 
re-modelling of the educational system so that our schools 
become really public schools, Parliamentary reform and re- 
modelling of the franchise system, a policy of more extensive 
development of thé land together with fair prices for the 
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farmer, support for decentralisation; family allowances, etc. 


+, these are. the bare essentials of an up-to-date liberal pro- 


gramme which does. not depend upon what happens in the 
international field. There is no need to take up a rigid 
position on the question of Socialism, communal ownership 
and the like—liberals have no quarrel with Socialists on the 
plane of practice ; ` the distinguishing mark- of the liberal, 
- however, in questions of State ownership and. State control 
will be his pragmatic approach, his eclecticism and “oppor- 
tunism—as against doctrine and dogma. No magic formulas 
but a firm grip of liberal .principlesand a living protest 
against “ Labour” as a class party, whose conception .of 
reform and progress is too narrowly trade unionist. The 
Liberal Yellow Book, in a word, needs to be brought up to date. 
W. HorsFart Carrer. 


~~ 


MACHINES AND MEN IN WAR. 


. . . Red Star, organ of the Soviet General Staff, stressed the 
decisive part still played by infantry action, on which depended 
the success in battle of all the other arms. Artillery, tanks, and 
air force, explains the Red Star, must subordinate all their efforts 
to the infantry’s objectives, since the infantry alone can fully 
destroy the enemy in his entrenchments and fortifications. . 
Raise firmly the importance and authority of the infantry, giving 
its training special attention. ...—Daily Telegraph, January 31st, 


1941. 


f OBODY can accuse the present-day Russian Army of 
being blindly reactionary. It has attached no less 
importance to mechanisation and aircraft than the 

German Army, it was the first Army to develop the use of 

parachutists, and the first Army to solve successfully the 

problem of attack upon heavily armoured lines of defence, 

Yet to many British newspaper readers the passage here 

quoted must have read like stark insanity; they would be 

amazed to hear that our present-day General Staff fully 
agrees with this standpoint, which is, incidentally, the stand- 

‘ point of every practical thoughtful soldier. There is at the 

present juncture exactly the same clash between authoritative 

expert opinion on the one hand, and public opinion as ex- 
pressed by the Press on the other, as existed previously with 

the cult of the defensive. This was a cult which made a 

special appeal to civilian unwillingness to make great sacrifices 

whether in services or in money for purposes of land warfare ; 
it was preached with as much looseness of assertion as over- 
optimism of declamation, but, rejected by the most sane and 
responsible elements of service opinion, it gave the public 
what the public wanted to hear, and received the support of 
the Press in consequence. Then, of a sudden, the whole vast, 
fabric of illusion came crashing in ruins to the ground and 
the whole scheme of Allied strategy came crashing down in 
ruins too. Mechanisation, in its more exaggerated aspects, | 
and as preached to the British public to-day, makes exactly 
the same appeal to wishful credulity, and is the product of 
exactly the same mentality, which is that of the learned 
military theorist so carried away by a particular doctrine ` 
as to lose his sense of realities and of proportion. 

No argument is needed to prove that a small number of men 
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equipped with superior machines of battle can.destroy a very 
much larger number of men equipped with inferior machines ` 
of battle. The history of our colonial wars is full of instances 
such as Omdurman, in which Kitchener’s troops armed with 
machine-guns and magazine-rifles destroyed the Mahdist 
hordes. Yet Isandlwana, the destruction of Hicks Pasha’s 
powerful force by Mahdists armed with clubs and spears, 
Maiwand and Adowa are a long list indicating that even in 


colonial wars superiority in machines does not necessarily 


connote superiority in war. There are other factors such as 
leadership and training to be considered. Such instances: as 
Omdurman represented, however, the impact of a very 
highly developed civilisation upon peoples far inferior in the 
social scale; to get machine-superiority was not difficult. 
The problem assumes quite a different aspect when it is a 
matter of achieving machine-superiority over . peoples at 
approximately the same levels of social culture and economic 
resources. Then, efforts by the one side to get machine- 


.superiority for war are going to be counteted by analogous . 
efforts by the other side, the thing develops into a race to get 


superiority in the types and numbers of machines for battle, 
with the result of rapidly forcing up the scale of the social 


-effort needed to produce these machines. 


We can see the process most vividly illustrated in the course 


` taken by mechanisation at sea. Nelson’s Victory, a wooden 


, sailing ship, needed only 812 men; Jellicoe’s Iron Duke, a 


box © tricks, needed more than 1,200. Nelson, at Trafalgar, 
had 27 “ capital ” ships ‘with 17,486 men, he had 3 frigates 
and a sloop. These.took no part in the action, but if they are 
included we get 31 units with 18,500 men. Jellicoe at Jutland 
had 36 “ capital” ships with 33,838 men, 34. cruisers and 
light cruisers with 16,837 men, and 77 destroyers with 6,208 
men, altogether 147 units with 56,883 men. The leadership 
problem to be solved by Jellicoe was infinitely more complex. 


- Nelson had not to organise teamwork between battleships, 


cruisers and destroyers, he had ‘not to deal with mines or 


_ submarines, or to consider visibility as affecting long-range 
- gunnery control. 


Our wooden fleet reached its maximum in 1809 with 728 
warships displacing 501,596 tons, its maximum personnel, 
1810, 145,000 men. In 1914, after ninety years of mechanisa- 
tion, and whilst still at peace, we had 648 warships displacing 
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2,333,223 tons, manned by 146, ooo men; by 1918 these 
figures had increased to 1,354 warships, displacing 3,247,678 
tons, manned by 407,316 men, to which came 754,111 tons 
auxiliary ships, an office staff of 9,820, an industrial staff of 
105,024, there were 408,000 men in dockyards and repairing 
establishments, plus 59,887 women. 

Here you have a classic instance of the effort to achieve 
superiority in war by producing superior types of machines. 
The result, instead of producing smaller fleets manned by . 
infinitesimal numbers of men as compared with the navies of 
Nelson’s days, was the exact opposite, it meant vastly larger 
fleets manned by. immensely increased numbers of men with 
additional vast numbers of men, and of women too, employed 
in industry to keep the mechanised fleetegoing. 

It may be said with entire truth that the gain in power was 
utterly disproportionate to the increase in personnel needed 
to handle the mechanised fleet, and in social strain to keep 
it going. One of Jellicoe’s “destroyers could have destroyed 
with ease the entire Nelsonic Navy. Yes, but it was not with 
Nelson’s fleet that Jellicoe’s destroyers had to deal but with 
Scheer’s fleet. The measure in power is not with a dead 
past but with a living present. 
- We are being told with entire seriousness that modern wars 
are won by machinery, ergo to call up vast numbers of men for 
military purposes is not only useless but actually harmful. 
“ Finally, it seems already that modern warfare, in so far 
as it is ‘total’ war, cannot exist alongside the permanent 
maintenance under arms of the greater number of active 
citizens.” But if war at sea, primarily a.matter of machine 
warfare, has meant bigger fleets instead of smaller ones, and 
vastly increased numbers of men instead of reduced numbers ` 
of men, who in the world is going to believe that the results 
of the application of machines to land warfare are going to be 
fundamentally different ? The whole doctrine is based upon 
the very obvious fallacy of attempting to divorce machine- 
power from man-power, and of failing to realise that alike 
for war and for peace machine-power and man-power are 
complementary the one to the other. . 

The expansion of the mechanised fleet as here depicted, the 
evolution of vast conscript armies, are not factors which stand 
alone divorced from social effort in general, but are parts of 
the all-round processes of evolution applying to all social 


_ running directly counter to them. 
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organisms ; they represent moreover the.culminating phases 
of a process of evolution which has endured for thousands of 
years almost in an unbroken line, and which has produced 
the rise of great industrial cities, the progressive specialisation 
and sub-specialisation of industry, the evolution of the mam- 


moth liner such as Queen Elizabeth parallel with the motor | 


speed-boat or the super-Dreadnought. All these processes are 
not going suddenly to turn somersaults, or to stand on their 
heads -because there have appeared tanks or aircraft; on 
the contrary, these are machines which owe their very being 
to the same general laws and the same general processes which _ 
have produced ‘other machines alike for peace and for war, 
and which must inevitably obey these general laws instead of 

If what is being written in the Press by “ popular ” experts 
is true, then the Germans beat the French by doing the very 
things which when done by the French themselves resulted 
in the ruin of France! If France mobilised 5 million men, the 
Germans, from a population of 85 millions, mobilised 10 
millions, of whom not less than 8 millions went to the Army. 
If France built the Maginot Line the Germans -built the 
Siegfried Line. If the defeat of France was due to the mobili- 
sation of her man-power and the stripping of her factories of 
men, plus the Maginot Line, then Germany ought to have 
been twice as much beaten as France, for she mobilised twice 
as many men and sought refuge for eight months behind the 
Siegfried Line! We have here exactly the same exaggeration 
and distortion as produced the defensive doctrine. 

Inferiority in machines of battle does not necessarily 
imply neglect of such machines. The German Navy, August ` 
4th, 1914, was hopelessly inferior to the British Navy. But 
this was not due to neglect of machines: but to the physical 
impossibility of competing, under the conditions of the times, 
with the work done by British dockyards, machine-shops, ` 
designers. ‘The consequences of inferiority were undoubtedly- 
aggravated by bad French military leadership, but the France 
of 1939-40 was no more able to compete with Germany in 


` military machine design and output than was the German 


Navy to compete with the British’ Navy. All other things 
being equal, a nation of only 41 millions will be no fair match 
for one of 85 millions, and it will be still less of a match if on ° 
the side of the greater nation industries are State-controlled, 
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plants work day and night in alternate shifts, men and women 
work long hours for little payment, and the social and 
industrial resources of the whole nation are concentrated 
under a single dominating will and plan and purpose, whereas, 
on the other side, the system is still in the main one of 
individualist capitalist ues ae plus trades union rules and 
regulations. For France to have competed with Germany in 
the matter of military mechanisation more would have been 
needed than to design and place on order machines of battle ; 
the entire social and economic organisation of France must: 
have been revolutionised so as to gain the manufacturing 
capacity needed to produce means on the same scale, and with 
the same speed, as the Germans. Nor would it have been 
enough for France alone to have made this effort, she would 
still have. been ~ hopelessly inferior to Germany; Great 
Britain must have been prepared to make analogous efforts. 
Since, however, public opinion in France and Britain would 
not have sanctioned these sweeping changes unless forced to. 
do so, both States would have had first to fight a civil war at 
home to gain ‘the capacity to wage successful war abroad. 
It will be seen that those who attribute the collapse of 
France to the Jack of this or that weapon, or to the German 
use of this or that method of attack, do not go deep enough 
down. It is equally superficial to contrast the swift cheap 
victories won by the Germans in 1940'with the prolonged and 
bloodstained course of the Somme and Paschendaele and to 
say, in effect, If our Generals of those days hadn’t been fools 
that is what they could have done. To make any just com- 
parison between the campaigns of say 1914 and of 1940 in 
France, you must assume the Allied Governments to have 
made the same diplomatic blunders from 1911 to 1914 as they 
made from 1935 to 1939. You must assume Lord Grey to have 
quarrelled fiercely with Italy over Tripoli in 1911, thus creating 
an Anglo-Italian, Franco-Italian feud, the Haldane Mission to 
Berlin of- 1912:to have had the same consequences as the 
Halifax Mission of 1937, leading to an unofficial “ under- 
standing.” That asa result of this, Britain and France in the 
ensuing Balkan crises proceeded to make their own arrange- 
ments with Germany without consulting Russia, thus break- 
ing the Franco-Russian Alliance and adding an Anglo-Russian, 
Franco-Russian feud to the existing feud with Italy. Finally, 
you must assume the 1914 war to have broken out not over 


. 
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a Balkan crisis but over an Anglo-French-German crisis 
elsewhere, and to have been preceded by a Non-Aggression 
Pact between Germany and Russia!. 

But who on earth that knows anything about the military- 
situation as it then existed will have any doubt that had we 
. made the series of appalling diplomatic blunders outlined 

above, France, in 1914, would have collapsed just as swiftly 
and just as ignominiously as she collapsed in 1940, and that . 
the tiny B.E.F. would have been swept away in the general - 
torrent of disaster ? The Marne was in any case touch and go, 
what chance would the French have had if they had been 
forced to leavé 1,250,000 troops to guard their Italian 
frontiers, and forced, in addition, to leave their Algerian and 
‘Moroccan formations for defence of Algeria ? From May gth, 
when the German offensive began, till June 13th, whien they 
- sued for an armistice, the French in 1940 put up a fight lasting 
two months. The Germans would have had Paris in six weeks 
had 1914 been preceded by the same diplomatic blunders as 
preceded 1940, and this would have happened without any 
difference to the doctrines taught to thé armies, or the 
weapons with which they were equipped. General de Gaulle 
is a great soldier and a great patriot, but it is untrue that the | 
Germans reorganised their army in accordance with his 
teachings. Vers Parmée de métier, published in 1934, urged 
France to scrap her conscript army, and the Maginot Line, - 
and trust to a voluntarily enlisted, fully mechanised, pro- 
fessional army, 100,000 strong, organised into seven armoured 
divisions, six heavy and one light. This was the very time the 
Germans were starting their reorganisation. Instead of taking 
De Gaulle’s advice, they transformed their voluntarily enlisted 
professional army, the Reichswehr, to which De Gaulle 
specifically refers in his book, into a conscript army; in 
1938 they built the Siegfried Line in direct defiance of all 
De Gaulle’s teachings.” l i i 
There is need for greater care and discrimination in deducing 


* I have nothing but sympathy and admiration for De Gaulle, but unless he had 
drastically modified them, the result of trying to apply his theories would have meant 
merely that France instead of collapsing in June 1940 would have collapsed in October 
1939. With no Maginot Line to hold them, the Germans, after polishing off Poland, 
could have switched over to attack France. Seven French armoured divisions would 
have been no match for fifteen German, the rest of the German Army could simply 
have walked into France without encountering a corporal’s guard to stop them. The 
Maginot Line at least gained France a respite of eight months. 
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war-“ lessons ” than is popularly realised. Allowance must 


‘be made for propaganda, personal partisanships, for the 


tendency to stress everything which apparently supports 
preconceived theories, and blindly to ignore everything which 
proves the exact opposite. Reflect upon the very important 
part played by the Siegfried Line. This first of all enabled the 
Germans to throw their main weight against the Poles, 
leaving small forces to “ contain ” the western Allies, then it 
secured to them eight months of unmolested quiet in which to 
perfect their own plans and preparations for their coming 
offensive. Then it enabled them to concentrate upon their 
right the enormous numbers of troops actually needed to 
fight simultaneous campaigns in Holland, Belgium, and 
France, whilst leaving their own vitals secure against an 


enemy counter-thrust. The Siegfried Line was just as impor- 


tant a contributory factor to the German success as were their 
tanks and dive-bombers. Yet the very people who proclaim 
the “ uselessness ” of the Maginot Line are as blind as bats 
when it comes to appreciating the “usefulness” of the 
Siegfried Line. i 

The value of anything depends upon the use you make of 
it, Thus, at Jutland, the British fleet was just as superior 
mechanically to Scheer’s fleet as was the German 1940 Army 
to the French 1940 Army. But the German fleet, instead of 
going to pieces in the fashion of the French Army, extricated 
itself successfully, after having inflicted very much heavier 
losses upon the superior British fleet than it sustained itself. 
The explanation ? Scheer’s daring and skilful leadership plus 
the “cramping ” of manœuvre by the fear of mines and 
torpedoes. Had Gamelin handled the French Army as well 
as Scheer handled his fleet, had he made the same wise use 
of “cramping ” elements, then, and for all its mechanical 
inferiority, there would have been no collapse of France. 
How was it the Italians, at the outset just as superior mech- 
anically to the Greeks, failed to make the same clean drive 
through to Salonica as the Germans made to Dunkirk? 
Explanation? Terrain and leadership, of which leadership 
was by far the more important. The terrain cramped 
manoeuvre, the leadership exploited the terrain. But you 
can create obstacles artificially, leadership is the main thing. 

It is useless to concentrate all your attention upon particu- 
lar weapons or methods, whether of attack or defence, and to 
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leave out the socio-economic. “ layout ” which produces these 
particular weapons or methods. If you do this, you will be 
misled into conclusions fundamentally fallacious.- Consider. 
the predictions made as to the wholesale ‘wiping out of great _ 
cities by air attack, the swift reduction of the social organism 
to chaos by air attacks upon traffic arteries. Air attack, 
whilst it has done some damage, has failed, in practice, to 
produce anything like these results. The mistake made in 
estimating was to base calculations upon small-scale experi- 
ments made under artificial conditions, and to make no 
attempt to measure the thing in ratio to the work done by 
aircraft in the normal peace-time life of the community. 

In 1923, British air lines carried 15,530 passengers and 328 
tons of freight; hy 1937 these figures had increased to 

244,400 passengers and 3,861 tons of freight. In the same 
` year railways carried 904,730,000 passengers, 297,071,000 
tons of goods, 9,238,000 head of livestock, there were carried 
59,643,000 people on trams and light railways, and 10,298,000 
by trolley bus, there were carried 61,390,371 tons of goods 
by ship. In comparison with all these vast and multifarious 
activities, the aircraft as a passenger-carrier and a freight- 
carrier was a mere pinpoint, had all the aircraft suddenly 
disappeared there would scarcely have been a ripple on the 
world’s economic surface. But-the factors which make the 
aircraft uneconomic for peace tend to make it uneconomic for 
war too. It must be specially built for war purposes, which 
means a tax upon the industrial life of the whole community, 
factories ‘must be built, workers assembled and trained, and 
_all this is a work of time. To get anything like the results 
predicted would have needed at least ten times as many 
aircraft as were actually available; by the time these become 
available the means of defence will have leaped forward to 
- meet them. You can build A.A. guns, balloon-barrages, etc., 
for an insignificant fraction of the cost of an aeroplane, you 
can train men to handle these things far more rapidly than 
pilots to fly planes. The-problem of defence against night- 
bombing is already well upon the way to solution, and would 
have been solved long ago if tackled earlier.and in the right spirit. 
So far as concerns the totalitarian air-warfare doctrine, the 
economics of the thing favour the defence far more than the 
attack. The amazing thing is that Germany, with all her 
special advantages due to the collapse of France, has done 
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relatively so little real harm. But if Germany cannot bomb 
us into submission, our chances of doing the same thing to her 
are not rosy, even should we be greatly superior in the air. 
Viewed as a whole, the results of “ strategic ” bombing are 
scarcely satisfactory; apart from reconnaissance work, 
photographic machines and gunnery control, the most 
important functions of aircraft have been as a flying artillery, 
but dive-bombing, if a most valuable supplementation of 
artillery attack, is by no means a substitute for this. 

In our recent brilliant operations in Egypt and Libya, the 
terrain was exceptionally favourable for mechanised forces, 
but the bomb and bayonet, the machine-gun, the gun, were 
no less important as contributory factors to victory than the 
tanks and dive-bombers. The mobile armoured forces which 
pushed on to Bardia did invaluable preparatory work, but 
they were helpless before strongly held fortified posts till the 
infantry and héavy guns had come up to prepare the way for 
them. This illustrates a principle which any civilian can see 
for himself if he watches a road-mending gang at work. You 
need pneumatic drills and other machines to break the surface, 
and you need men with spades and pickaxes to “ finish off.” 
Success in war is a matter of social effort as applied under the 
inspiration and guidance of a great military leader. The 
“‘ universal” weapon is as chimerical as the “ universal” 
solvent. It is a matter of providing the right combination of 
weapons to solve any particular problem. But we cannot 
substitute machines for men in the manner preached popu- 

‘larly. The more we use machines the more we shall need men, 
the greater the power and complexity of the weapon, the 
higher the standards of human skill and intelligence required 
to use it successfully, the more disastrous the consequences 
of errors in its use. The Navy, inspired by the genius and 
“ drive” of Fisher, made every effort to acquire machine- 
superiority over the Germans. This aim was achieved but 
only by using larger numbers of men to handle the more 
powerful machines; thus the personnel of the Grand Fleet, 
August 4th, 1914, was 37,533 as compared with 25,963 
Germans on the High Seas Fleet. We cannot expect to get 
more out of mechanisation on land than we got at sea. 

Victor WALLACE GERMAINS. 


LIVING GREECE. 
T Greeks have a proud ancestry. It is true that their 


descent from those peoples who inhabited various parts: 
of Hellas nearly three thousand: years ago cannot be 
historically established, -but they still occupy the land and 
speak a language which is substantially the same as that of 
their predecessors. They were the first’ people to establish a 
Western civilisation. In the East many civilisations had risen 
and fallen, but they were alien to us. In the little Hellenic 
Peninsula the Greeks established a civilisation which has ever 
-since been our pattern. Intellectually we still depend on their 
` standards, and the only other people who have contributed 
to our system of laws and policy, namely the Romans, owe 
almost everything in their intellectua] equipment ‘to Greece. 
It is, of course, impossible to dwell upon the glory that was 
Greece in history. However, we may notice that in mere 
material things the people’s achievements are marvellous. 
They had every disadvantage in being cut up into small City 
States, usually at variance with one another, and seldom 
able to present a united front against a common enemy. And 
yet they long continued. to be the safeguard.of the West 
against the East, and preserved the liberty and culture of 
- Europe, when these were in imminent danger of being 
orientalised. i - . 
The wonderful story has been brilliantly told by Herodotus. 
In uncritical times the mistake was made of holding the 
Persians too cheap. But this is against the facts of history. 
The Persians for generations had pursued a career of conquest. 
And they had consolidated these conquests into the greatest 
empire the world had. yet Seen. Indeed, in some respects, as 
roads, communications and administration, they stood un- 
surpassed, and nothing like their work was seen until Roman 
times. Undoubtedly the Persians ‘were worthy of any foeman’s 
steel. And it was the Athenians and Platzans who first dared 
to face them. The famous encounter at Marathon suggests 
puzzling problems. It would appear that the Greek hoplites 
were too strong for the lightly-armed Persians and having 
broken down the resistance of the wings, they surrounded 
and annihilated the centre. Now the Persians had already 
destroyed Eretria and taken many prisoners. And yet, when 
hopelessly routed, they contrived.to regain their ships and 
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sail away with their prisoners. A still more difficult question 
is what happened to the cavalry. The Persian generals chiefly 
relied upon this arm and for that reason had disembarked in 
the plain of Marathon, which was suitable for its operations. 
Yet we never hear of it. Ernst Curtius has made the ingenious 
suggestion that the Persians had decided that the forcing of 
the position held by the Greeks promised to be too hazardous 
and had decided to retire and attack at a more favourable 
point. They, therefore, re-embarked their cavalry and were 
preparing to sail away when they were suddenly attacked by 
the Greeks. There is no evidence for this hypothesis, but it 
explains the facts. The Persians, finding that they could not 
rely upon the Athenian Fifth Columnists and that reinforce- 
ments had arrived from Sparta, decided.to give up the ex- 
pedition and sailed back to Ionia. It would appear that they 
made a blunder in landing at Marathon, instead of sailing 
direct to Athens. It is an established fact that treachery was 
at work, and it is possible that they might have captured the 
distracted city and changed the course of history. 

The famous battle of Marathon was, in fact, largely a moral 
victory. The enemy lost little more than 6,000 men and 
retired almost unscathed. But it showed that the Greek 
infantry was superior to the Persian. Other less ingenious 
Germans have proclaimed Marathon a Persian victory, thus 
starting a precedent for German official despatches. Hero- 
dotus'rightly says that the Athenians were the first troops to 
look the Medes in the face—till then the Greeks were terrified 
by-the mere name of the Medes. Certainly the victory gave 
them heart to continue the resistance and at last to defeat a 
second and much more formidable host of invaders, The affair 
was decisive and Creasy well says that it was more truly so 
than even Salamis or Platæa. “ The day of Marathon is the 
central epoch in the history of the two nations. It broke for 
ever the spell of Persian invincibility, which had paralysed 
men’s minds. . . . It secured for mankind the intellectual 
treasures of Athens, the growth of free institutions, the liberal 
enlightenment of the Western world, and the gradual 
ascendency for many ages of the great principles of European 
civilisation.” f l 

The story of the second great war is too well known to 
require description. The heroic episode of Thermopylæ bears 
some resemblance to the resistance of the modern Greeks on 
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the other side of the Peninsula. To-day, however, the Greeks 
were victorious, while the heroes of Thermopylæ, numbering 
„but 300, were necessarily destroyed. Within some ten years 
of Marathon’ the Persian menace had been removed. Un- 
fortunately the particularism and disunion of Greece were 
renewed, and the various peoples consumed their strength in 
unending wars. Thus they fell an easy prey to Macedonia, also ` 
a Greek nation, but large and compact. The invasion of 
Persia by Alexander the Great belongs to world history. East 
and West met in a sense. The Greece of antiquity lost its 
political power, but it still remained the chief intellectual and 
artistic force of the world, and both Rome and Christendom, 
at a later period, were inspired by her. When the Middle Ages 
were nearing their end, it was. the revival of Greek that 
brought back.culture and learning to Europe. The history of 
Greece in the Christian era down to the nineteenth century is’ 
-a tale of stagnation. The country was.long under the Byzan- 
tine Empire, which afforded it indifferent protection against 
various raiders. After the disasters to Constantinople in 1204 ` 
Greece was subject to the Franks and other new masters.. At 
last the Ottoman Turks swarmed into Europe, and when 
Constantinople finally fell in 1453, Greece came under 
Turkish rule. At times the Venetians, no more welcome than 
the Turks, possessed a part of Greece. By the end of the 
eighteenth century the influence of the French Revolution 
began to work upon Greece, and the people began to-hope, 
foreseeing the possibility of help from Russia, the inveterate 
foe of Turkey. Their hopes were fostered by the glorious 
urge of a new literature that had sprung up and preached 
deliverance to the captive. All Europe rang with the noble 
lines in which Byron-compares Freedom to a thunderstorm, 
her banner flying against the wind. 
The commencement of the revolt was in 1821. It began 
with the action of Alexander Ypsilanti, who was little more 
than a protégé of Russia. He entered Moldavia with a small 
force, hoping to rule it under the protection of Russia. He 
behaved with great cruelty and incompetence and alienated 
- all the Mussulmans. The attempt was a complete failure, and 
the foolish leader fled into Austria where he was imprisoned. 
However, the Greeks were thoroughly roused and soon began 
a more effective rebellion. Unfortunately they sullied their 
cause with many massacres of isolated Turkish garrisons. It 
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was on April 2nd, 1821, that Archbishop Germanos unfurled 
the standard of revolt at Kalavryta. The Greeks had one 
-great advantage, the command of the sea which is necessary 
for success in such a war. They had a vast number of small 
vessels, manned by hardy seamen, and these were more than 
a match for the unwieldy ships of the Turkish navy. All 
through the war the Greeks seldom met with a reverse at sea. 
This point was overlooked by Mussolini when he made his 
wanton attack upon Greece. To overcome that country 
supremacy at sea is necessary, and that cannot be achieved 
by any fleet, however large, that cowers in harbour. 

In September 1821 Tripolitsa was taken by the Greeks, 
who soon were masters of practically the whole Peloponnese. 
The war continued to be waged with great cruelty on either 
side, and the factiousness of the Greeks was almost as dan- 
gerous to their cause as the Turkish forces. Had Byron lived, 
he would have exercised a strong influence in appeasing these 
feuds. He was a man of much greater political ability than 
his associates supposed, and he saw through the pretences and 
incapacity of the Greek Committee in London. He said of their 
agent, Colonel Stanhope, that he seemed to consider “ that . 
newspapers would be more effective in driving back the 
Ottoman armies than well-drilled troops and military tactics.” 
He was above all things realistic. “ Had he lived,” wrote 
Finlay, “ Lord Byron might have done much to arrest- the 
factious madness and shameful expenditure which rendered 
the English loans the prize and the aliment of two civil wars,” 
His rare humanity also stood out in this internecine war. 

The war went on its-chequered course, and the interference 
of Mehemet Ali of Egypt nearly turned the scale against the 
Greeks, Missolonghi and many other strong places were lost, 
and the Greek cause seemed to be hopeless, At last the step 
was taken which Byron had from ‘the first demanded—the 
appointment of capable commanders. Lord Cochrane was put 
in charge of the navy and General Church of the army. This 
was an improvement, but the dead weight of Turkish power 
pressed heavily upon Greece, and the country seemed in 
danger of lapsing into complete anarchy. It was, therefore, 
necessary for the Powers to intervene. This intervention had 
long been delayed, mainly owing to the rivalry between Great 
Britain and Russia. We have seen that Ypsilanti himself was 
a protégé of Russia, and that country was well affected towards 
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Greece, if only as a pawn in her dealings with Turkey. But 
Russian policy aimed at a Greece cut up into small provinces, 
each under Russian protection, This was the exact opposite 
of Greek wishes. Public opinion in England was enthusiastic 
for Greece; but the English Government, in its intricate 
dealings with Russia, did not wish to disturb the old friend- 
ship sih Turkey, nor to gratify Russia. 

Alexander I of Russia, who had pursued a vacillating policy, 
~ died in November 1825, and was succeeded by the resolute 
Nicholas. Wellington went to St. Petersburg, and in April 
1826 a protocol was signed. It acknowledged the right of the 
Greeks to obtain from Turkey a recognition of their inde- 
pendent political existence. But delays and cross currents 
-were numerous, and it was not till July 1827 that Great 
Britain, Russia, and France agreed to act. The allied fleets 
were drawn up outside Navarino, near the historic Sphacteria, 
- and thus the Turkish navy in the bay was prevented from 
-putting out to sea. On October 2oth Sir Edward Codrington, 
the English ‘Admiral, entered the bay. “The Turks, who were 
greatly superior in numbers, opened fire, but, although sup- 
ported by land batteries, they were completely over-matched 
by the rapid and accurate fire of the enemy. Of eighty-two 
Turkish ships only twenty-nine remained afloat the following 
day. The war still dragged on, and the allies were in the 
anomalous position of not being at war with Turkey. The 
situation was obscure, and aimless fighting continued. It was 
owing to the intelligent policy of France that comparative 
stability was restored. In August 1828 a French army of 
14,000 men landed in the Gulf of Corinth, and the Turks were 
soon compelled to evacuate the Peloponnese. 

The early history of the kingdom of Greece by no means 
~ fulfilled the expectations of her friends. At first the constitu- 
tion took the-form of a so-called Republic, but the President, 
Capodestrias, soon made himself a tyrant and in October 1831 
. he was assassinated. King Otto, a Bavarian Prince, was made 
‘King, but his long reign was disappointing and in 1862 he was 
deposed. There was great anxiety: among the Greeks to obtain 
a King from England, and the crown was offered both to the 
Duke of Edinburgh and Mr. Gladstone.. Finally George, a 
Schleswig-Holstein Prince, was chosen. Under this dynasty 
Greece fared better, but many troubles, largely financial, were 
experienced, .The kingdom ever led a struggling existence. ~ 
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The war with Turkey in 1912 greatly enlarged the Greek 
boundaries. The unfortunate war with Turkey in 1921 was a 
disastrous blunder, but in the end Greece survived her troubles 
and was in a fair way to attain more prosperity than she had 
hitherto enjoyed. A hopeful feature is that at last she is on 
friendly terms with Turkey. . 

It is now more than 2,500 years since Greece delivered 
Europe from the Persian menace. To-day she is taking her 
stand to avert a much more terrible catastrophe. The 
Persians were obtruding an unwanted “culture” upon the 
West, but they were men and they waged war according to 
the usages of society as it-was then constituted. The Italian 
oppressors are now trying to crush freedom and civilisation. 
Greece is now a protagonist to frustrate this pack of human 
-wolves. She has behind her a proud tradition and will not 
be false to it. The qualities of the Greeks were those which 
now, above all others, are valuable to the world. These may 
be sammed up in the words Self Reverence, Self Knowledge, 
Self Control. They were the garrison of their simple and . 
severe culture against the florid and luxurious civilisation of 
the barbarian. The keystones of their philosophy were 
“ Nothing in excess ” and “ Know thyself.” * One of the chief 
pillars of their belief was Nemesis, the judgment and punish- 
ment that.attend upon pride. Not even Carlyle more sternly 
preached the doctrine of punishment for sin than the Greek 
poets. In the Ziad the sin of Paris led to the fall of Troy. In 
the Odyssey the insolence of the suitors brings them to their 
death. The law of Nemesis reaches its highest point of 
exaltation in Greek tragedy. In the Perse Aischylus tells of 
the downfall of overweening pride. All the stock subjects of ' 
tragedy, the Oresteia, Ajax, Œdipus, Prometheus, illustrate 
the retribution for sin and madness, - 

It is not fanciful to think that those who inhabit the 
beautiful peninsula are inspired by those.who lived there in 
remote ages to carry out these lessons and to beat down 
overweening pride. A commentator on Aischylus observes : 
“ The conviction that what a man sows he will reap, and that- 
the world is not ruled by blind chance, is in one sense or 
another the most solid acquisition of humanity. Amid so . 
much else that seems to shift in morals and in religion, it - 
affords firm ground for action. This vital moral faith the 
Greeks held as surely, at least, as we do; and the theology 
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with which their highest teachers—men like Æschylus, 
Pindar, Plato—thought to connect it tended to weaken its 
effect far less than any other systems of divinity have done.” 
Such a faith is the faith that brings victory. What is the 
opposite faith against which the modern Greeks are fighting ? 
It has been already indicated. “ Even as they refused to have 
` God in their knowledge, God gave them up unto a reprobate 
mind, to do those things which are not fitting ; being filled 
with all unrighteousness, wickedness, covetousness, malicious- 
ness ; full of envy, murder, strife, deceit, malignity . . . hateful 
to God, insolent, haughty, boastful.” St. Paul, writing in 
“ Greek, uses these terms of qualities, most hateful to Greeks, 
unrighteousness, insolence, boastfulness, and the like. 

_ Light is fighting against darkness, civilisation against bar- 
barism. Greece is the home of philosophy. It was from the 
Greek poet Cleanthes that the noble hymn of monotheism 
proceeded : 


O God most glorious, called by many a name, 

Nature’s great King, through endless years the same ; 
Omnipotence, who by thy just decree 

Controllest all, hail, Zeus, for unto thee 

Behoves thy creatures in all lands to call. 

We are thy children, we alone, of all 

On earth’s broad ways that wander to and fro, s 
Bearing thine image where so’er we go. 


. The Axis hordes will perish, ruined and abhorred, and it is 
to the Greeks that posterity will look back with gratitude. 
They have done a deed worthy to place them side by side with 
the heroes of Marathon, Thermopyle and Salamis. Living 
Greece-is as she was in old times : 


Another Athens shall arise, 
And to remoter time t 
Bequeath, like sunset to the skies, 
The splendour of her prime. 


Shelley says: “The modern Greek is the descendant of 
those glorious beings whom the imagination almost refuses to 
figure to itself as belonging to our kind, and he inherits much 
of their sensibility, their rapidity of conception, their enthusi- 
asm, and their courage.” The Greeks are proving themselves 
worthy heirs. 

~ ... W. A. Hirs. 


OUR FOOD SUPPLY. 


N the last war the blockade by its slow pressure helped to 

bring Germany to her knees. From the information avail- 

able in this country Germany is not going to be beaten in 
this war by food shortage, if plarining, storage, and an intelli- 
gent policy can prevent it. It is important that we in this 
country should plan equally efficiently to ensure that no 
shipping difficulties or intensified blockade can impose a food 
shortage on our people. The time is now ripe for a complete 
and well-thought-out agricultural policy. “ No farming from 
Whitehall ” is a slogan which is now obsolete, if it is taken 
to mean that no national policy is possible or desirable. 

In this time of emergency the keynote of agricultural policy 
in this country must be intensity of production. No policy 
which entails less than the maximum utilisation of the land 
available can be effective. In other words market gardening 
methods on a grand scale must be adopted throughout the 
country. One of the most pernicious doctrines which has been 
inculcated for years is that Britain cannot feed herself.. Where 
the doctrine sprang from is not clear but it would appear 
to be the slogan of the importers of food-stuffs. Britain can 
and must be prepared to feed herself so that shipping may not 
have to be used to bring in food-stuffs if other commodities 
are more necessary. Perhaps this idea should be expanded. 
It is manifest that we cannot produce in this country all the 
food-stuffs which we are accustomed to use. That goes almost 
without saying. There is a world of difference, however, 
between not growing all our usual food-stuffs and not being 
able to grow more than sufficient food of various kinds to keep 
the people fit and well. f 

Let us consider the case of wheat and wheat products. 
Home-grown wheat is primarily cattle food: it has poor 
milling qualities. We are therefore dependent on imported 
wheat for our flour. Canada alone has enough high-grade 
wheat to supply our needs for four or five years, so that if we 
camget the wheat across the Atlantic, we are in a strong posi- 
tion. If, however, we cannot get it. across the Atlantic we ` 
, cannot replace the Canadian wheat by home-grown. To 
replace the normal wheat importation we should have to sow 
not 1,500,000 acres as at present but about 6,000,000 acres, 
which is some 50 per cent. more than the total 4,000,000 acres ` 
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now under corn crops of all kinds. This figure is based on 
. average yields and ignores the question of the suitability of the 
land for wheat growing, the milling quality of the wheat, 
and the fact that in a wet autumn-—no uncommon occurrence 
-the major portion of the crop might well be lost. We cannot 
beself-supporting in wheat. Why then the insistence on wheat 
which so little fits in with the published and established facts ? 
If imports have in the future to be drastically cut it would 
be better, in order to get a sufficient quantity of carbohy- 
drates, to grow potatoes with an average yield of 6 tons per 
acre than wheat with a yield of some 16 cwts. per acre, especi- 
ally as most of Britain grows potatoes well and wheat in- 
differently. Itis generally accepted that there is twice as much’ 
available food material in an acre of potatoes as there is in an’ 
acre of wheat, all factors being taken into account. The 
potato crop moreover requires little attention and involves 
a large amount of labour only at harvesting when the labour 
needed for lifting need not be skilled, or necessarily very 
strong: women and boys can easily do this kind of work. 
_ We normally consume in this country 250 lbs. of potatoes 
per head per annum. The yearly consumption of wheat pro- 
ducts is about 350 lbs. per head. Most of our potatoes we 
grow, importing about § per cent. of the total amount con- ` 
sumed. The acreage under potatoes is of the order of 500,000 
acres while that under wheat is about 1,500,000 acres. To 
supply equivalent food-stuffs for the population we should 
more than double our. potato acreage, probably treble it. 
This would allow of more than 600 lbs. per head of carbohy- 
drates to replace the wheat products, should that be necessary. 
That would mean that some 1,500,000 acres should be put 
. down in potatoes out of a total acreage of arable land of some 
15,000,000 acres. “Normally we have 10,000,000 acres .of 
arable land and in the past year 2,000,000 have been added, 
so that 15,000,000 is probably the most we could hope for. 
Let us turn now to the question of other food-stufis. There 
` are few areas in Britain now under crops which could not be 
made capable of producing such vegetables as cabbages, 
cauliflowers, brussels sprouts, onions and leeks, beans and 
peas, turnips and swede turnips, carrots, et¢., of which a very 
large supply could be used, and of which great quantities in 
normal times were imported. These would supply the neces- 
sary vitamins and mineral salts, which are normally available 
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from imported fruit, and the peas and beans would be a 
valuable source of protein. In the more sheltered parts of the 
country tomatoes, lettuces and other vegetables could also 
be grown on a large scale. These plants, with spinach-beet 
and the like, would go far towards supplying the vitamins 
which are normally available from fruit, the importation of 
which may in the near future present difficulties. i 
The production of vegetables should be-vastly increased 
for another reason. If wheat, which is easily transported, 
cannot be brought to this country, even more will meat be a 
difficulty, since its transport presents greater difficulties. 
We must, therefore, grow sufficient potatoes and vegetables 
to ensure an adequate supply should these become, for the 
duration of the war, our mainstay as regards food. We have 
at no time grown as many vegetables as we could and should 
have done. We normally imported, for example, some 200,000 
tons of onions and 150,000 tons of tomatoes annually. These 
could easily have been grown in this country arid in war-time 
the onions at least certainly should be grown here. Again, 
the South Western peninsula grows broccoli of as good 
quality as any imported, but the area so used is trivial and 
should have been greatly increased long ago, and all the more 
now. The following figures show the lamentable lack of a 
constructive policy for agriculture on the part of successive 
governments. In the ten years from 1926-36 the acreage 
under turnips and swedes (the latter a valuable source of 
vitamins) fell from 750,000 to 500,000. The position for peas 
and beans is worse and these are valuable sources of proteins. 
The acreage under beans fell from 200,000 to 125,000 and that 
under peas from over 70,000 to under 50,000. This is no time 
for recrimination, however, but for constructive effort. In the 
present emergency large tracts of land in each industrial 
and residential area should be put down in vegetables of all 
sorts. The acreage and the varieties grown should be clearly 
specified by the local Agricultural Committees: the basic 
requirement should be a sufficiency of potatoes and green 
vegetables of suitable kinds to supply the population in the 
area, This would ensure a supply of food if communications 
should fail for any reason. Other areas, primarily agricultural, 
would be available for growing potatoes, root crops and cereal 
crops which can be stored and the transportation delayed 
for a reasonable time. Much of the agricultural produce of 
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non-urban areas would be required for stock-feeding, a sub- 
ject which is discussed below. 
Besides farmers many others can co-operate in vegetable 
production, and a campaign for more allotments is most: ` 
timely. An allotment of some 300 square yards, properly 
cultivated and intelligently cropped, should produce enough 
vegetables of one sort or another to provide a family of four 
with a regular supply over most of the year. This would not, 
of course, provide potatoes for the whole year. If the present 
. campaign for allotments is successful and 2,000,000 are being 
cultivated during 1941, then about 8,000,000 people would 
have a reasonably good vegetable supply. If we assume that 
private gardens would supply vegetables for as many more 
again, viz: 16,000,900—a generous estimate—we find that 
some 24,000,000 people are provided with vegetables. About 
one-half the population at most, therefore, are partially. 
provided for. It is clear from this consideration that any 
campaign which encourages allotment-holders and gardeners 
to “ dig for victory ” is sound, but only as a subsidiary to 
- the main need, which is a policy for the maximum use of the 
main agricultural land. Pg 
We have considered so far the question of the supply of 
carbohydrates and vitamins. A dietary of vegetables would 
tend to be low in proteins and fats. Peas and beans would go 
some way in supplying the former, but even they would have 
to be supplemented, especially in the case of children. This 
-raises the question of animal products and the best usé which 
could be made of them. Milk, eggs, mutton and pork would 
best provide thé essentials in this regard. We have in the past 
been self-supporting as regards liquid milk but not in milk 
products: Every effort should be made, therefore, to maintain 
the milk supply and to increase it so far as possible. To this 
end grain is required to replace the imported concentrates, 
and wheat, barley and oats should be grown where land is 
available. It should be remembered also that any surplus 
vegetables can be fed to stock and so constructively used. 
This is a point of importance especially as many people oppose 
increased vegetable production on the grounds—strange in 
war-time—that there may be a surplus. All classes of vegeta- 
bles could, if human requirements are supplied, be used for 
cattle-feeding. In more progressive areas vegetables such as 
kales and cabbage are grown for cattle food. Nothing grown 
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for human food need be lost merely because it is surplus. Milk 
is essential either as liquid or as cheese and butter and its 
production should be encouraged. Another valuable means of 
using surplus vegetables and, incidentally, household scraps, 
is hen and pig feeding. Eggs and pork constitute a valuable 
and effective source of protein. They have the advantage over 
meat that they furnish a return quickly and so are especially 
suitable in a short-term war-time policy. In feeding milk- 
cows, hens and pigs greater use should be made of silage 
which has been largely neglected in this country, but which 
has proved its value where it has been used by farmers of 
enterprise. Almost any green-stuff can be made into silage 
‘if proper care be taken: grass, surplus vegetables, green-cut 
cereal ‘crops, clovers and the like will make a useful feeding- 
stuff which largely replaces concentrates, especially in the 
dietary of milk-cows. No waste land should be neglected this 
year, since the grass and herbage can be cut three or four 
times in the season and made into silage. Thousands of tons 
could be made by collecting the herbage from grass verges of 
roads and the like. Sheep also are important and should be 
encouraged, especially hill-sheep which graze on land of little 
agricultural value. They yield quick returns in the matter of 
lambs, which are another source of protein. 

To sum up. Food production in this country in war-time 
is a-vital activity. We must ensure that no shipping shall be 
used unnecessarily to bring food if we can supply ourselves. 
We should make it a point of honour not to require naval 
units to escort food-convoys beyond a minimum when great 
demands are already being made on the Navy. To ensure self- 
sufficiency in food we have to make available carbohydrates 
and fats for energy production, proteins for maintenance 
and, in the case of children, for building up of bodies, and 
vitamins to preserve bodily health. If we concentrate on the 
production of potatoes, vegetables and milk, eggs, pork and 
lamb, we have made provision for our requirements in all 
directions and will be able to supply sufficient of everything 
to maintain a high standard of health. It-may well be that 
such a policy would result in a raising of the standard above 
normal, as happened in Denmark during the last war. 

Joun Catpweu. 


HARVEST MICE IN THE NURSERY. 


"SHE skilful architecture of the harvest mouse is famous 

i the world over; most people have a picture of a round 

ball of grasses suspended in mid-air from two or three 
stems of corn. In practice, the harvest mouse seldom builds 
in corn nowadays; I should say that nineteen nests out of 
twenty are built in coarse grass, in thistles, osiers, reeds, willow- 
herb and such herbage. The modern reaper has meant ruin 
to this tiny “mouse,” but it has not changed his habits 
entirely, for he always built in hedge-bottoms at most seasons 
of the year. Corn in this country is hardly-tall enough for that 
notorious cricket-ball nest until late summer; the harvest 
mouse produces the first litters as early as April and May when 
the corn is low to ground scarcely high .enough to hide a 
pheasant. Contrary to fashionable belief, I do not think that 
the nest is usually built toward the top of its scaffolding. 
Six or -twelve inches above the ground is’ an average 
height ; nests built above one foot ‘are rare. 

Much that has been written of the harvest mouse is 
_imaginary, because few people have had the opportunity to- 
watch the architect in his studio. Therefore we read that the , 
babies have to be suckled outside the nest ; and even Gilbert 
White thought that the mother must have difficulty in tend- 
ing her young within the small nursery chamber. So I will. 
put down some of my experiences with a colony of harvest 
mice I have had in confinement for the past three years ; 
among other things I can assuredly say that the mother both 
sleeps with her babies and suckles them in the nest without 
a.shred of the outer walls being disturbed. She would consider 
suckling outside the privacy, of the nursery she has so care- 
fully constructed both indiscreet and unnecessary. 

To breed wild animals in captivity, even creatures as tiny 
_as harvest mice, they must at least be in touch with -the 
natural surroundings which have been in their blood for 
generations. I therefore took pains to grow wild flowers for 
my colony: willow herb, teazles, brambles, rushes and the 
coarsest of grasses. From the human- point. ‘of, view this 
method may have its drawbacks, for you require infinite 
patience, when the miniature jungle is dense, to catch a 
glimpse of the inmates. It is worth while. You can perhaps 
be happy with a rabbit in a hutch and a guinea-pig in a pen 
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on the lawn; but where possible I like to see these small 
mammals nibbling their bramble stems and scampering in 
and out of their mouse-made holes in the soil. Earth is a 
grand parent ; we talk of mother-earth glibly, but earth— 
soil that you can crumble through your fingers, or mud that 
squelches like jelly in your hand—is the secret of mouse 
motherhood. For my harvest mice I did not lay the earth 
deep, for they are not miners like the long-tailed field mouse 
and the voles. Yet it had to be of sufficient depth to allow 
the plants to grow for some months. Over the soil, at the 
base of the taller plants, I sowed grass seed bought from 
Woolworths. The-harvest mice devoured a quantity of the 
seed with relish, scuffling it from the crumbly soil with their 
exquisitely formed hands. The grass crop was fair; perhaps 
50 per cent. had been eaten before germination and another 
25 per cent. at the seedling stage. What remained looked 
pretty enough as a carpet to the giants. 

My initial stock of harvest mice consisted of eight males 
and one female. Two of these came from my old home in 
Somerset, the rest were given me by Arthur R. Thompson of 
Nature by Night. All autumn and winter the little community 
played among thé grasses in a heated greenhouse where the 
temperature was in the region of 60 degrees F.. Towards the 
end of April the males became enamoured of the single lady ; 
one and all paid her considerable attention, with the result 
that both lady and gentlemen took more exercise than their 
wont. I had never heard of harvest mice being bred in con- 
finement, and treated the affair lightly. With one’s ambitions 
toward wild life it does not do to be unduly optimistic. 

On May rst I decided to spring-clean the harvesters’ house, 
for no reason whatever except that the vegetation within it . 
was at a low ebb and spring was in the air. I caught three of 
the mice and put them for temporary lodging in a meat-safe. 
On May 3rd I noticed two things: a globular nest of grasses 
had arrived overnight in one corner, and the smallest of the 
trio appeared unusually plump. Harvest mice seldom look 
fat; they at any rate avoid the appearance of obesity, so 
I put my hand-down to touch the mouse that proved to be the 
lady. My optimism still being at low tide, I refused to become 
excited ; but on May 4th my curiosity in the maternity direc- 
tion was sufficiently high for me to poke a stick very gently 
into the nest and part the twisted grasses, ; 
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Great moments are short but sharp: I can see them now— 
three pink-skinned forms like Lilliputian piglets in a sty of 
straw. With the forceps I gingerly lifted one out and held 
him aloft. He was, of course, blind, naked as the petal of a 
rose, and pink. His little buttocks were pink; his back was 
pink, his stomach was pink, -but his oversize head had a 
bluish tinge. His limp pink tail, some day to be prehensile 
and twist round grass stems as the tendril of a sweet pea, 
was not quite as long as his body. His lusty squeaks 
compelled me to cast him down among his newly-born 
brothers with all speed, and I watched the mother slip back 
into the nest. 

On May 6th I wrote in my diary: “ She has either eaten 
babies or moved theni to fresh nest under sod of grass. Cannot 

- tell.” Onthe 8th I again employed my small stick, witha sinking 
heart, and found the first nest bare. During this emergency 
I offered the mother every titbit I thought would please her, ` 
She ate numbers of Spratt’s Ovals eagerly, coming out of the 
nest in the sod to sit on her haunches and nibble. Luckily 
I had been growing a box of Pilot garden peas, and the seed- 
lings were about three or four inches high; she ate them 
ravenously and her appetite was enormous compared with 
‘her. normal dainty meals. On the 15th I hoped the mother 
would do nothing desperate if I peeped again; at the point 
” „of my stick I beheld three babies covered with fur, brown on 
top and white below. They lay on their tummies with their 
legs splayed out, and this time the mother sat in a corner of 
the meat-safe during the examination contentedly chewing 
an Oval. Around her lay the débris of pea seedlings, for she 
ate only the leaves and left the stalks. . 
The youngsters (four of them) grew up to be fine fellows— 
all of them males. Later in the season their mother brought 
forth another family—agdin four males, and in the early 
autumn four more males were born. I could have hugged her 
although I thought she might have put ima girl or two. Still, 
one must not. look a gift horse in the mouth. At this point, 
several naturalists wrote to congratulate me on being the 
first person to breed harvest mice in captivity. A very famous 
naturalist wrote: “ You seem to take this success very 
calmly.” Another wrote: “ Hearty congratulations on 
breeding harvest mice in captivity.. A triumph.” I began to- 
wonder whether an O.B.E. might arrive by-the afternoon 
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post. Actually, although I felt delighted and quite childish, 
about every fresh family, I think that honesty is still the best 
policy, even in journalism. The harvest mice gave increase 
simply because they were blindfolded: they were unable to 
appreciate that they were, in fact, between four walls. 
Biologists will tell you that great difficulty is experienced in 
inducing Micromys minutus to breed in captivity; and you 
are left. wondering whether any person has persuaded this 
tiny creature to follow the laws of nature. But, in all fairness, 
I think that Micromys has been bred in captivity; and by this 
I do not refer to those borderline cases where a gravid female 
has been caught in the wild to produce her young under 
human directorship. In the Zoologist, 1871, Mr. Southwell 
reports that two “ were produced ” in captivity. As he does 
not enlarge on the birth, this report is not as valuable as it 
might be. De PIsle’s record of harvest mice breeding on two 
separate occasions is more reliable; and in the Field, 1875, Mr. 
Harting tells of harvest mice not only breeding in captivity 
but rearing their young. These records are all from the past 
century ; does this point to lack of patience toward intensive 
observation in a machine-made generation? To-day, with 
our aeroplanes and wireless, high-speed cars and high-speed 
tanks, we have no time for a “ mouse” measuring 60 milli- 
metres from nose to base of tail. 

Breeding in harvest mouse history is important, for the 
fact that the nursery has brought Micromys fame is indispu- 
table. Writers have written of that tiny globular nest of fine 
grasses slung among the corn stalks for all the years that the 
harvest mouse has been recognised as a distinct species. 
Nurseries are romantic. They house the newly born, and even 
the hardest-hearted individual is moved (however slightly) 
at the sight of a calf, a lamb, å puppy, a kitten. Luckily 
those thousands who pass into raptures over the nursery of 
the harvest mouse seldom realise that the contents of that 
nest are blind, naked and definitely ugly. At all costs (for 
the sake of the harvest mouse population) we must preserve 
this romance. Baby harvest mice are not ugly; they are 
sweet, charming, cuddlesome, and their nursery is perfect 
art... . ‘ 

This nursery, illustrious and far-famed, is built with great 
rapidity, and I believe that the majority of nests discovered 
above the ground are nurseries. I became so certain of this 
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that I decided to make a test. In a house furnishéd with 
cornstalks I placed four males. The males were compelled 
to erect some kind of sleeping quarters because (with an 
object in view) I provided nothing apart from hay in which 
‘they could sleep with any comfort. The scaffolding of corn 
stalks seemed to ask for a nest to be slung in its midst, but 
the males were either ignorant of the architectural technique 
required, or else preferred to slumber on the ground. They - 
carefully tore the hay into shreds and constructed a round 
ballat the base of the stalks. They remained in bachelordom 
for some weeks, but none of them proved himself an orthodox 
harvest mouse architect. 
Even females choose the low road in autumn, winter and on 


- occasions when a family is- not on the way. I have known 


females build cosy nests among the herbage either on the 
ground itself or a couple of inches above it, who would give 
the whole show of materhity away one day by frantically . 
-constructing a nest in rushes six inches or more above the’ 
soil. A nest on the ground is often more finely shredded than 
one built aloft, but in: other ways both types of nest resemble 
each other. very closely. The reason for a female deciding on’ 
a certain site is incomprehensible to me. Sites that I have 
chosen and would certainly have adopted had I been a harvest 
mouse have been turned down in favour of others apparently 
far less: suitable. When a female has first chosen a ‘site for 
the nursery, you are left in doubt whether she intends to 
build or not. She bites off a grass and drops it in haphazard 


_ manner. across the stem on which she is standing. The grass 


may be intended for a meal or a house. ‘But once she sees 


` the complete plan in her mind, she works rapidly. Seizing 


.4 blade, she bites it in half, carries one end up to the proposed 


_ site, turns round quickly, and before you know whether she 


4 


is playing or working, she has laid the first brick. Her grass 
‘now lies looped somewhere over and between the scaffolding 
of growing stems. The erect stems themselves are often torn. 
and woven into the walls, thus helping’ to secure the nest. 
firmly to its scaffold. The nest is constructed from within, 
not from without; and the architect works by standing in 
the centre of her nursery and either pulling grasses in from 
the outside walls or pushing the ends out. If you come to 
“think of it, how else would she construct a circular building 
that is securely woven and cannot be shifted ina gale? ~ 
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. The nest, when first built, is loosely flung together and has 
flimsy walls. In this delicate structure the babies are born. 
My harvest mice almost invariably give birth to four, but as 
many as nine young have been found in nests in the wild. The 
' babies, no larger than pink bluebottles, are suckled in a cavity 
that is just spacious enough to contain themselves and the 
mother. They grow furiously, and surprisingly the nest also 
grows. This enlargement is not merely duetoelasticity (although 
the nature of the weaving is helpful) but tothe mother’s habit of 
adding a fresh grass blade whenever she has a spare moment. 
With a pretty gesture she gently enters the nest with the tip 
of the blade in her teeth. What circulatory movements she 
makes within can only be guessed at, but gradually the entire 
blade disappears. ‘Drawings of the famous nest in textbooks 
are frequently made with an opening showing on one side. 
Ninety-nine per cent. of nests have no official opening; the 
mother knows where she may enter with ease, and when she 
emerges the felted grasses close behind her. The only holes 
I have seen in nests have been either in deserted nurseries or 
in nests that have housed a family for a few weeks and are 
about to be deserted. After a fortnight of suckling, the nest 
(which may contain five to seven young in the ordinary way) - 
is pressed down by furry bodies that.are growing weightier 
every day. Gilbert White’s statement that two harvest-mice 
balance a Georgian halfpenny reveals the slight weight of 
‘each body ; even so, the nest is pro rata, and was not intended 
by the mother to last for ever. Nurseries are built with a 
flick and a flourish, and I do not think that a doe rears more 
than one family in a nest. : 

Most nests are lined with grasses similar to those welted . 
into the outer walls, but they are nibbled so finely that they 
are unrecognisable. Other linings I have found have been of 
thistledown, the white pith detached from hollow reeds, and 
moss. In confinement harvest mice will adapt anything like 
cotton wool, flannel and feathers, but in the wild they seem 
to prefer vegetable material. 

In the fields where you come across one nest you will 
surely find perhaps a dozen if you search carefully. During 
summer, many nests will be’above ground ata distance of 
from six to twelve inches, but many will also be hidden under 
tufts of grass, in tufts, at the base of thistles and gorse, and 
-in any tangled undergrowth. By lying on your side and 
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peering upward at the sky at an angle, you may see the above- 

` ground nests with comparative ease if you have experience. 
A thickening here and there will make you suspicious ; often 
the thickening is just that and nothing more; but when you 
find the real thing, your heart gives a queer hop denoting a ° 
feeling of pleasure that is indescribable. 

On the whole, a colony of harvest mice prefers open country 
to dense undergrowth. Open country does not imply a bare 
field, but a rough field generously covered with thistles, 
dwarf gorse bushes, brambles, buckthorn and rushes. The 
nests I found in Somerset, where I first met the harvest mouse, 
were sometimes in osier "beds and in the rushes that clothe 
the borders of these beds. Once or twice I found nests of reed 
buntings, sedge warblers and reed warblers that had been 
roofed over neatly to form balls rather larger than the normal 
harvest mouse type. I-was never lucky enough to touch 
“young when I poked my finger into the small cavity, but the 
nests clearly belonged to harvest mice, as they were too small 
to house either wood mice.or voles. Nests actually deep in 
the heart of an osier bed were usually quite twelve inches 
above the swampy ground, and were curiously conspicuous. 
The fact that nests are often seen in low herbage close to 
stubbles shows that the harvest mouse has always a weakness 
in his heart for growing corn. He likes the green blades for 
eating as much as grass, and probably the edible qualities of 
corn come first; while corn stalks for nest-building are quite 
a sideline. — : 

From experience with harvest mice in confinement, I 
consider the doe to be an excellent mother. She has a sur- 
prisingly equable temperament for a “ mouse”; when dis- 
turbed, she prefers to shift the young to a fresh nest rather 
than devour them as many tame white mice will do. Gestation 
is said to be twenty-one days ; I should put it at a day or so 
less, but observation on this private matter is difficult. For 
many weeks the young are duller in colouring than their 
bright brown parents, but they are never “ grey as house 
mice” as is sometimes stated. They are able to use their - 
prehensile tails immediately they leave the nest; indeed, 
youngsters scarcely able to toddle at a fortnight "old have 
pluckily endeavoured with some success to twist their tails 
around my finger. 

a Puys Ketway. 
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Tue Monts or Marcu. 


ITLER and the Hare will for ever be associated with 
H the month of March: not a surprising association, for 

the rodent qualities of the Hare, and the fact that he 
went mad in March, are clearly true also of the other type. 
March has been Herr Hitler’s traditionally most restless 
month. In the present year we witnessed in it the climax of 
of his attempt to gnaw his way by the familiar undermining 
technique through the Balkans into the Near and Middle 
East, to the obvious ultimate objective of Bagdad and the 
Mosul oilfields. Bulgaria, having been undermined in the way 
aforesaid, collapsed in March 1941. The collapse was cere- 
monially chronicled in Vienna on March ist, when Bulgaria 
signed the Three-Power Pact and became a satellite of the 
Axis-Powers. It may be that March brings the first breath of 
spring, and in the springtime Herr Hitler’s heart lightly turns 
to thoughts of destruction. The Roman month Martius was 
so named after the god of war. The Anglo-Saxons had a 
parallel derivation from a word meaning “ the loud or stormy 
month.” 

The tale of Herr Hitler’s achievements in the month of 
March suits either derivation. It was on March 13th, 1932, 
that he first emerged as an agitator who could no longer be 
ignored. On that day he polled 11,341,119 votes against 
Field-Marshal von Hindenberg’s 18,654,244 in a German 
Presidential election. The dizzy importance thus thrust upon 
him went to his head; and stayed there. In March 1933 
(having become Chancellor at the beginning of that year) he 
carried through his Nazi revolution, which abolished every 
form of activity in Germany apart from his own, and launched 
an incidental anti-Jewish campaign. He also staged a general 
election, declaring'in advance that he would ignore its results, 
unless they suited his purpose. It was a year later, in March 
1934, that Herr Hitler ceased to conceal the fact that he was 
rearming the country; and on the ninth of that month, 
speaking at Potsdam, through his mouthpiece General 
Göring (as the rank then was), urged his countrymen to be 
“ proud” of their reputation as “a nation of militarists,” 


On March 16th, 1935, Herr Hitler by proclamation restored 
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military conscription throughout the country, having a week 
earlier for the first time disclosed the existence of a German 
Air Force. On March 7th, 1936, he denounced the Treaty of 
Locarno, and reoccupied the Rhineland with his troops, In 
March 1938 he annexed Austria ; in March 1939 he annexed 
Czechoslovakia: and that was the last annexation he com- 
mitted before the outbreak of war. 

The question that will probably be answered before the end 
of March 1941 is, can Herr Hitler gnaw his way to Iran and, 
Iraq without serious opposition? Is Turkey sound in the 
Greek sense, or unsound in the Rumanian and the Bulgarian 
sense? It is not enough to be sound at heart, and determined 
to resist, if and when an “ aggression ” has. been committed. 
To wait until Germany has completed her plans undisturbed, 
is not to be sound in’the Metaxas sense. There is such a thing 
as making a stand too late. 

Now it is the fashion in diplomatic practice, and has always 
been so, on the evidence of recorded history, since political 

civilisation developed, to conceal the truth. The habit is so 
firmly rooted that in diplomatic quarters one hardly ever 
expects to hear the truth. What they do is, they try to guess 
what. is at the back of each others’ mind as they tell their 
tales to each other. In one sense the tales are not a deception : 

` because for the most part they do not deceive anyone. Being 
taken for granted and discounted, the sting as it were is taken 
out of them. It came to pass,. for instance, that on January 
12th, 1941, Professor Filoff, Prime Minister of Bulgaria, made- 
a speech at*Russe, and declared that “ The Bulgarian Govern- 
ment is firmly determined to safeguard the freedom and the 
independence of the country,” adding moreover that ‘‘ The 
Germans will take no steps that may bring Bulgaria under 
foreign domination in whatever. form,” and that “the 
National-Socialist, Fascist and Communist systems of govern- 
ment are not suitable for Bulgaria.” When those whose busi- 
ness it is to diagnose the trend of diplomatic forces heard the 
Bulgarian Prime Minister talk in that way, they thought (but 
did not say): “ Ah! what is Bulgaria’s game? Obviously she 
has no intention or no ability to resist the danger of being 
submerged, like Rumania, by Germany.” For it is appreciated ` 
in diplomatic-quarters that when a country means business, 
it does not get up and protest its determination to do some- 
thing, but does it: as did General Metaxas on the night of 
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October 27th-28th, 1940, when he accepted Italian bullying 
as a declaration of war and promptly took the appropriate 
action. 

When Professor Filoff talked on January 12th about 
maintaining Bulgarian iridependence, German “ technicians,” 
“tourists” and the rest were already pouring into the 
country. Professor Filoff’s words about independence were 
therefore regarded—and rightly—as an indication of exactly 
the opposite: but no one said so in public. Consider these 
dates: January 12th, 1941, when Professor Filoff made the 
statement aforesaid, and March Ist, 1941 (seven weeks later) 
when the same man, speaking in Vienna after signing the 
Three-Power Pact, declared: “ Bulgaria owes her recovery 
of the Dobrudja to the Axis Powers and to their great leaders, 
Adolf Hitler and Benito Mussolini, who took the initiative for 
the settlement of that question, thus making possible the 
restoration of the old friendship between Bulgaria and 
Rumania. In view of this historic fact, Bulgaria sees in the 
Pact between Germany, Italy and Japan an instrument of 
the policy which aims at securing for the nation the possi- 
bility of developing in peace, of strengthening their welfare, 
and safeguarding a just and permanent peace.” When he 
reached Sofia on the following day, on his return from Vienna, 
he said: “ The Government regards it as its duty to declare 
that the presence of German troops in the country in no way 
~ changes the peaceful policy of Bulgaria. ... She is determined: 
not to depart from this peaceful policy and is consequently 
determined to refrain from any attack and from any measures 
that might threaten the interests of anyone.” Inconsistently 
he added that the adherence to the Three-~Power Pact resulted 
“ from the pressure of events, which produced a new situation 
around us.” 

In other words, Bulgaria surrendered to panic, as Rumania, 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium and France had surrendered the 
year before. The vital present question is: will Turkey in 
her turn, but in a different way (namely by standing inactive 
while Germany brings up her heavy mechanised forces along 
bad roads, where they would be an easy target, and concentrate 
them for action along the Turkish frontier) yield in effect to 
panic and thus take the risk of being unable to prevent 
Germany from seizing the all-important pass to the Middle 
East ? 

VoL, CLIX. 3I 
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' In discussing such a question it is necessary first of all to 
decide on the particular convention of language that one ‘is 
` touse. Is one to write in a style that does not literally convey 
what one means, to satisfy the dictates of the diplomatic 
convention, or is one to write what one believes to be the 
simple truth? In these pages the chosen method will be that 
of the simple truth. The other is not only complicated, but 
there also lurks in it a concealed. danger. 

: For instance, between September 1939 and June 1940 it 
was the method adopted in British and in French diplomacy 
to declare, to embellish, to repeat, to emphasise the statement 
(which was not true) that Anglo-French unity was complete 
and impregnable. The result was that Britain, being hoist 
with her own petard, spent the winter of 1939--40 in sending 
over the Channel into France the whole equipment of the 

. British army: tanks, motor transport, guns, petrol, etc. 
When the British army moved into Belgium, in May 1940, 
under the unified command of a French commander-in-chief, 
its’ magnificent equipment constituted an unbroken line, 
30 miles long; of-the mechanised products, the best in the 
world; of British factories. Every single piece of it was 
destined to fall into the hands of the enemy. That was the 
direct result of basing British strategy on the lie of Anglo- 
French unity. ` 

At the present time a-whole Neame is pouring from tiie 
British printing presses, written by émigré Frenchmen, to 
prove that France was in the hands of traitors. One of them, 
Monsieur André Simone, in his book ‘J’Accuse published 
on February 27th, 1941, declares. (p. 57) that “ from Sep- 
tember 1939, France had delivered huge quantities of iron 
ore to.Germany and had received German coal in return. 
The route of transit was by way of Belgium.” The sedu- 
lously propagated fiction of Anglo-French unity resulted in 
British policy and British strategy being based upon that 
same fiction : ever’ though its authors knew it not to be true. 
The final result was the disaster at Dunkirk. On the most 
realist ground of expediency, would it not have been better 
for the British Foreign Office to have based its plans on what 
it knew to be the truth: namely, that France, as a military 
ally, was.a danger rather than an asset ? 

- Not that the military circumstance constitutes the whole 
truth about France. There is something of deeper import 
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in the events of June 1940. But such, at any rate, is the 
truth, previously known (but concealed) and later proved, 
about the military basis.of the Entente Cordiale. The truth 
is always strong, and always will prevail. Those who spurn 
it do so at their own certain peril. Before Rumania capitu- 
lated to Germany on November, 22nd, 1940, and before 
Bulgaria similarly capitulated on March ist, 1941, did one 
word appear in British officially-inspired and officially- 
censored comment to suggest any doubt about Rumanian 
and Bulgarian “soundness”? Why should we seek to 
deceive ourselves? Later instead of sooner we have to face 
the fact that Germany, by her peculiar method of mixed 
threats, blandishments and lies, has subdued nearly the wholé 
continent of Europe, the while we have hoped against hope, 
‘and even against what we knew to be the truth. _ We have 
to face the now clearly posed question whether by the like 
technique she can extend her empire beyond the Black Sea 
to the Dardanelles into Asia Minor and beyond—a more 
important issue than the fate of the Balkans. Why have 
the Rumanian oilfields and the Bulgarian lines of com- 
munication not already been bombed? Dilatory methods 
at this particular point are doubly deplorable because the 
tide is turning against Germany. In this war so far the 
subterranean or rodent methods used by Germany have 
proved strikingly effective. But those methods, being essen- 
tially based upon falsehood and the cultivation of fear, are 
already losing their power. A year ago the small Powers ‘in 
Europe went down like ninepins ; mainly because they knew 
that Germany could, and unmercifully would, bomb’ their 
cities and their civilian population. Holland was one of the 
small Powers that tried to resist; she held out for exactly 
five days. France, a great Power at that time subject to 
the nervous weaknesses of a small Power, also resisted: for 
only eleven days. “The assumption that Germany could 
inflict brutal, pitiless, unmeasured injury, and was gleefully 
disposed to do so, was then so unqualified and so general 
that nearly a whole continent capitulated to little more than 
the threat that she would do so. Her diplomacy began and 
ended with the crude cultivation of fear. 

_At that time the decisive thing was the absence of any 
effective barrier to Germany’s confidence in her own fear- 
-someness. Such weapons, however, do not retain their 
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potency. -God’s creatures cannot permanently be cowed 
by the devil’s work, no matter how apparently efficient it be 
in the first instance. The more Germany spread her unholy 
domain by subjugating weaker neighbours to her yoke, the 
weaker, not the stronger, she herself became. To-day, after — 
so short an interval, German “ diplomacy.”—the diplomacy 
of terror—works in a widening circle of hesitant experiments. 
It used to be a matter of pride to Herr Hitler, who glories in 
ill deeds, that he acted first and talked afterwards. The 
Rhineland, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Denmark, Nor- ` 
way, Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg: they all conformed’ 
to the same pattern whereby Herr Hitler announced the deed 
done after it was done, in the past tense. Now he talks and 
action is delayed. Throughout the past autumn and winter 
the sundry bursts of speculation ended in negatives. ` The 
invasion of Britain? Not yet. Of the Balkans? The 
Spanish bases? The French fleet, Bizerta, the Pacific 
diversion? Not yet. During the eight months that passed 
after the quick haul of five nations in the west of Europe, 
only Rumania had been added to the list.’ Bulgaria, who 
was on the point of being added, had been swallowed by a 
slower and morecircumspect process. Jugoslavia might follow. 
. But there was one important difference. between the. 
achievements of the summer of 1940 and those of the early 
spring of 1941. In the former case Germany used blandly 
to announce that she had no intention of invading a specified 
small country. She launched the invasion as the very words 
~ mocked the event. Her diplomacy then aimed at a slight ; 
element of surprise or suspense, which, slight as it might - 
be—and there were victims who tried to believe what they 
knew not to be true—gave an added zest to easy strategy. 
In the latter case—for the mills of God do not always grind 
slowly, though they always grind exceeding small—Herr 
Hitler has had to revert to one of the devices he did not need 
to use last summer. He had: to summon -Bulgarian and 
Jugoslav ministers to Berchtesgaden or to Berlin, as he had 
on former occasions summoned Herr von Schuschnigg, 
Dr. Hacha and Mr. Urbshys, and to adopt sundry other 
elaborate and open devices for persuading his new victims 
to take their allotted panic seriously. Though Bulgaria duly 
succumbed in the end, the Blitz had gone out of the 
performance. > 
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There was now, moreover, a doubt about Germany’s 
intentions, and about the strategic value to her of the 
particular alternatives open to her. On the other hand, it 
was certain that the drive through the Balkans—one of the 
said alternatives—would no more go unopposed than the 
invasion of Britain, which was another of the alternatives. 
The drive itself, however, was now almost certain to be 
attempted, not because (as would have been the case last 

° summer) Germany still wielded the initiative, but because a 
waning reputation (of her self-chosen kind) compelled her to 
it. Once the incentive to action is thus imposed, not chosen, 
a thousand risks have to be run. The Rumanian oilfields 
had become a vital need to Germany’s war machine. So 
long as Bulgaria was independent and.neutral, they were 
protected from the possibility of air attack from the south. 
Now, however, because the exigencies of her prestige left her 
with no alternative but to capture Bulgaria, she was driven 
to expose those vital oilfields (even though the opportunity 
was not immediately taken by us) as a legitimate objective 
for the bombs of an enemy now able to bomb them and 
possessed of a rapidly increased number of bases‘for bombing 
them. 

The risks ad difficulties multiplied on every side. Marshal 
Pétain, the pious soldier who leads a disarmed country, who 
was expected meekly to hand over the French fleet and bases 

’ when Herr Hitler was ready for them, was instead showing 
an increased defiance of his conqueror after successfully 
defying him for eight months. The Trojan horse of Pierre 
Laval, who was Herr Hitler’s main instrument for completing 
the destruction of France, had not yet been allowed—-by 
Marshal Pétain—-to enter the walls of Vichy. Bizerta, if 
Herr Hitler was to have it for his purpose of closing the 
Sicilian channel and cutting the British Mediterranean fleet 
into two, would have to be fought for, as surely as would-the 
Suez Canal. It is true that in the spring of 1941 the food 
situation in unoccupied France led to anti-British bitterness 
as a result of the blockade; but Vichy maintained its stand 
against Herr Hitler’s belligerent demands. The Spanish 
bases, which last summer might have been Herr Hitler’s for 
the asking (but he was not then ready for them, his new small 
submarines having been built only during the following 
winter) were not now available for him. Spain had now 
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revised her view that Germany was the probable winner in 
the war. Even Japan, who was a formal party to the over; 
worked Three-Power Pact with Germany and Italy, took a 
long time to accept the idea of creating the Far Eastern 
diversion planned and ordered by Herr Hitler. The theory 
of diverting American armaments from helping Britain to 
destroying Japan was apt not to look so attractive to Japanese 
as to German eyes. Mr. Matsuoka more than once announced. 
his intention of going to Berlin to talk: but the deed had 
not yet been done as these lines were written. -In short, the 
diplomacy of conquest by cultivated panic had long ceased to 
be operative. 

It had become clear to Herr Hitler by March 1941—what- 
ever new form of madness he might choose to-indulge in 
during his congenial month—that his difficulties were fast 
increasing. The previous year’s spreading contagion of. fear 
had been stopped and rolled. back. Britain had stopped it, 
without’ help from other nations, even though all. nations 
stood equally to suffer if it had not been stopped. “Greece 
helped to roll it back: Greece, a small Power, but. inspired 
by the long-tradition of the oldest nation in Europe, whose’ 
ancestors had laid the foundation of a European political and” 
cultural civilisation which deserved a better fate than has 
so far materialised. We are therefore given another proof 
that old age is not synonymous with. decadence. l 

Twice in living memory Greece has thrown up' a vigorous 
and determined leader to meet a great emergency. In them 
is illustrated the truth that the true quality of national 
greatness is not weakened, but conformed, by its tradition. 
The Greece that manifested her quality in the Pericles of the 
fifth century B.c. has manifested that abiding quality twenty- 
five centuries later in the equal greatness of Veniselos and 
Metaxas. Veniselos saved his country from an insidious 
German menace and by brilliant statesmanship exorcised a. 
“chronic feud with Turkey: Metaxas inherited and still 
further strengthened a Greece thus prepared for danger.. 
When the new blow fell, on October 28th, 1940, he met it 
without a ripple of hesitation, and in the three short months’ 
of life still left to him—he died on January 29th, 1941 
decisively confounded Signor Mussolini’s misguided con- 
tempt of a “ smaller.” nation. 

: The. Greek chorus, as it were, of Turkish applause was not. 
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only one among many eloquent epitaphs. It also illustrated - 
the new circumstance in the Near East which constitutes one 
of the formidable barriers to Herr Hitler’s dream of his drive 
to the East. Germany cannot now count upon a divided 
Greece and Turkey.to help her plans. Henceforth she 
knows that her conquests will have to be achieved, if they 
be achieved, more by hard fighting than by rodent sabotage. 
The turning tide is revealed in the latest type of German 
propaganda. The Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung has made a 
special effort to assure its readers that American help for 
_ Britain “will come too late.” No longer does German 
diplomacy seek to deceive the outside world. It is directed. 
exclusively to postponing the. day of disillusion inside Ger- 
many. At last, after four months of talk, the American 
machine of democracy has reached a point where the Lease- 
and-Lend Bill, duly. passed into law, will enable the United 
States to send long-range bombers, ships, field-guns, machine- 
guns, ammunition and food to help Great Britain. But the 
German people will not know that fact, for the only remaining 
object of German “ diplomacy ” is the German people itself. 
How long will the German Government be able to maintain 
its blockade of the German people by preventing the truth 
from reaching them? 

As the month of March 1941 ushered in a new campaigning 
season most honest people found it increasingly hard to 
foresee how the world was to be rescued from the costly, 
nerve-straining deadlock. There were those (serious, sober-. 
minded men, well versed in affairs) who frankly could see no 
probable alternative to that of a world-wide revolution, 
impartially shattering to every country in the world. It 
was known that the food position in Germany was bad 
much worse than it was in.Britain. It was no longer possible 
or even expedient for German propaganda to disguise that- 
position. The fact that the occupied countries had already 
become an additional burden instead of a relief to Germany’s 
problem (for no peasant can ever be forced to grow food for a 
conqueror) was not only known to every economist on both 
' sides of the belligerent frontier, but was such that it was 
bound by next winter to reach a pass where verbal camouflage 
would merely add irritation to distress. - It was clear that 
Germany could not win the war by military means, especially 
as the passing of the Lease-and-Lend Bill in the United States 
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would ensure for Britain a probably adequate arsenal and 
granary, adequate at any rate to outlast Germany’s resources. 
On the other hand, it was not obvious how the British Empire, 
helped by Greece, probably also by Turkey, could hope to 
inflict enough injury upon Germany to produce a repetition 
of the German surrender which ended the war in 1919, unless 
Germany attempted a full invasion of Britain, and failed. 
The conception of a British invasion of the continent to 
the end that the whole map of Europe be rolled up and the 
captive people of nine or ten whole nations be thereby 
released from their bondage was too fantastic to be taken 
seriously by any practical person. The British victories in 
the Western desert and in East Africa, though important as 
a form of insurance for Egypt and the Suez Canal, could not 
be regarded as decisive against Germany. In September 
1939 Germany had no footing in Africa, yet was not thereby 
rendered helpless. The territory of the Reich, apart from 
air raids, was still intact, and surrounded by the buffer of 
vast occupied territories. The bombing of Dutch, Belgian, 
French, Bulgarian or Rumanian ports or air bases could not 
hurt the German Reich in the same degree as would the 
bombing of Germany herself. Unoccupied France, pillaged 
-~ of its food supplies, was driven in its despair to cry out for 
British and American relief supplies, which, if supplied, 
would none the less find their way into German, not into 
French, mouths. Russia, though she expressed her dis- 
approval of Bulgaria’s surrender to Germany, for the clear 
reason that it was essential to Russia’s non-combatant policy 
that the Balkans be kept out of the war, and though she 
thereby expressed her concern lest the German thrust into 
‘Iran and Iraq should imply a threat to her own Caucasian 
frontier and oilfields, was none the less not yet disposed to 
plunge into the war, although such action might have 
shortened the war. - . 
The United States in the spring of 1941 was only beginning 
to prepare to help Britain ; but the crippling cost of the war 
_ was such that American help, to be effective, ought to have 
been given nearly two years earlier. The possibility of an 
extension of the war zone to include the Far East, though 
it might afford temporary relief to Germany, could not be of 
practical importance in-expediting the end of the war itself, 
even if thereby the United States were to be involved in it: 
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It would merely spread the conflagration. Nor could a 
complete collapse of Italy be in any way decisive so far as 
the major combatants, Germany and Britain, were concerned. 

It was obvious that the people of Great Britain and the 
Empire, roused as seldom before in their history, would never 
surrender to Herr Hitler’s Germany, even if they had to 
starve and be plunged in an extremity of suffering. ‘It 
was equally unlikely that Herr Hitler and his fellow rulers of 
Germany would ever surrender to Britain. They would be 
prepared to inflict upon the suffering people. of Germany and 
of Europe a limitless measure of further suffering before they 
would accept what to themselves would be a fate comparable to 
that of Napoleon at St. Helena more than a century ago. 
There could be no agréed settlement, no settlement by 
negotiation, between Britain and Germany, because Herr 
Hitler had proved up to the hilt that his pledged word was 
a waste of everybody else’s time, and his hold over Germany 
seemed to be as firm as ever. 

The indefinite prospect of the bombing of Britain by 
German airmen, and of Germany by British airmen seemed 
too foolish for any intelligent man to bear : yet the intelligent. 
men were helpless. There was an increasingly organised 
body of British religious opinion engaged in concocting 
schemes for a better world, ready for application after the 
war. Yet no one could realistically look forward to such a 
post-war period, because no one could possibly foresee how 
the war could be brought to an end by any. conceivable 
hypothesis. The mass of Norwegians, Danes, Dutchmen, 
Belgians, Frenchmen, Poles, Czechs, Slovaks had apparently 

settled down to a day-to-day existence under their con- 
queror’s heel, making the best of it, the while their “ free ” 
national spokesmen, generals, soi-disant Prime Ministers and 
the like-were talking in London about the day of delivery. 
Such spokesmen did not make, nor could make, any practical 
contribution to the only thing that mattered to a world faced 
with the possibility of utter chaos: namely, the method of 
bringing the devastation to an end. There were many 
people who were appalled at the apparently insoluble nature 
of the problem. ” 

There were others, not perhaps as many, who felt no such 
concern. The ‘political civilisation of the world had proved 
itself by an overwhelming accumulation of evidence to be 
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unable to serve the interests of mankind. If that civilisation 
had not been so clearly bankrupt, the world would not at’ 
this moment be so completely enveloped in its impenetrable 
fog. It is the proof, now firmly presented to mankind, that 
political civilisation does reap what it sows, that gives to the 
. minority aforesaid the confidence it feels that all is well.. 
The world will not perish, because God’s work cannot perish. 
It is the very completeness of the disaster that now faces 
mankind that is mankind’s true hope, if they would only see 
it. A totally, irrevocably bankrupt world is safeguarded . 
from ever again being able to- repeat its former errors. 
Against our wish, and by the blind working of our own folly, 
+ we are presented with a situation from which—because there 
is no alternative—we shall escape only by humbly going down 
on our knees and allowing God to guide us out of it. The 
relevant question is, not why God allows this war, but why 
we have never yet allowed God to guide us into better ways. 
It will be a glorious, spectacle when the whole damned world 
—damned only provisionally, and even now on the threshold 
of its redemption—goes down on its knees. T 

The present emergency, which seems utterly hopeless to 
those who have allowed their faith to be buried deep in their 
worldly preoccupations, is by contrast one of the most 
cheerful experiences recorded in human history. The seven 
Great Powers of the world at this moment are all of them 
(thank God !) irretrievably bankrupt. Out of the depths 
(when we have really touched bottom, and we are not far 
off) there will emerge the new world that so many people 
are already looking forward to. In that new world the 
realist principle of diplomacy will not be the balance of power, 
nor’ misnamed ententes cordiales, nor the competitive 
acquisition óf colonial spoils, but a simple faith in God, 
which will mean the application to human affairs of the only 
principle that can make them work. As the way into the 
mess was our neglect of God, so the way, the only way, out of 
it will be. the retreat back to God. The world has brought 
itself to the pass where it has eliminated every other 
possibility. Could any prospect be more cheerful? . 
GEORGE GLASGOW: 
March ‘oth, 1941, ; 
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AN INDICTMENT OF GERMANY.* 


Lord Halifax must have been nodding when he authorised 
the delivery and publication of a series of controversial 
addresses by the Chief Diplomatic Adviser to the Govern- 
ment. That Civil Servants, however distinguished, should do 
their work and exert their influence behind the scenes has long 
been an axiom among all parties. There is nothing to-add to 
the measured condemnation by The Times of this grave 
departure from constitutional practice. Whether we agree or 
disagree with his views is quite irrelevant. 

You cannot indict a whole nation, declared Burke, but this 
is precisely what Sir Robert Vansittart has set out to do. 
Kipling used to say that the world was divided into men, 
women and Germans, and this little book preaches the same 
doctrine of differentiation. Here is an eloquent and passionate 
speech for the prosecution of the same one-sided character as 
Germans and other writers have often hurled against “ per- 
fidious Albion.” Reventlow, for instance, wrote a furious 
book during the last war, entitled The Vampire of the Continent. 
In such propagandist compilations there is always a con- 
siderable element of truth, for no country can show an un- 
blemished record, but they are totally lacking in the judicial , 
spirit. The writers are always so obsessed by the wickedness 
of the enemy they are denouncing that they lose their sense of 


* Black Record. Germans Past and Present. By Sir Robert Vansittart. Hamish 
Hamilton. 6d. : 
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proportion, omit vital facts, distort motives, pile up the 
horrors and produce the impression that there never were such 
monsters of iniquity. As a polemic Black Record takes high 
rank, for it is brilliantly written, but as a contribution to 
historical understanding it is less successful. The first duty 
of a serious historian is to see his subject in broad perspective, 
whether it is a civilisation, a race, a country, a period or a 
man. He should avoid sweeping generalisations and over- 
simplifications, for instance the explanation of the relations 
of a great people with its neighbours in ‘terms of original sin. 
He should continually bear in mind the record of other com- 
. munities, so that he may have a certain standard of national 
conduct at a given time by which to pronounce judgment. He - 
should remember the aphorism of Bishop Creighton that the- 
good are not so good as they think themselves, the bad not so 
bad as the good think them. He should lay to heart the pro- 
found observation of Renan, La vérité est dans les nuances. 
These may be counsels of perfection at a time when we are 
fighting for our lives, but we ignore them at our peril if we ate 
seeking for truth. 

Few if any of Sir Robert’s- numerous readers will dissent 
from his verdict on the “ fanatical, efficient gangsters ” who 
. hold the unhappy German people—and to-day many others 
as well—in their deadly grip. It would, indeed, be difficult to 
exaggerate the cruelty, the perfidy, the intolerance, the 
corruption, the spiritual darkness of the Nazi régime which 
bas plunged Europe into war and which must be utterly 
destroyed if civilisation as we know it is to survive. The 
present reviewer, like the author, never shared the illusions 
which prevailed in Downing Street and elsewhere about the 
men who came to power in 1933. Sir Nevile Henderson, who 
confessed his liking for Göring, is reminded that he is “ a dope-- 
fiend, a wholesale thief and still more a wholesale murderer.” 
When, however, we are assured that Hitler “ gives the great 
majority of Germans exactly what they have hitherto liked 
and wanted,” the critical reader will ask: How do, you 
know? The last time that they were given a chance of 
expressing their opinions was in the Reichstag election of 
March 1933, when, despite the growing Terror, the Nazis 
only secured 44 per cent. of the votes. There have, of course, 
been plebiscites since then, but we all realise how that 
political instrument operates in a totalitarian state., To accept 
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the Nazi claim that practically the whole country is with 
them is to play straight into their hands. We should probably 
be nearer the truth if we say that millions, particularly among 
the young, are their ardent supporters, millions more, particu- 
larly among the town workers of the north, are their oppon- 
ents, and perhaps a still larger number go about their day’s 
work without taking sides. 

The chief fault of the book is that Sir Robert overdoes his 
case. His voice is unvaryingly shrill. He leaves scarcely a rag 
to cover the nakedness of a nation which he seems to have 
disliked ever since his schoo] days. History, declared Froude, 
is a child’s box of letters : you can spell with them any word 
you will. Our author spells Black Record. Forgetting appar- 
ently that we ourselves derive in large measure from the 
same Teutonic stock, he selects eles from Cæsar and 
Tacitus and hurls them at the foe, though the Germania 
happens. to contain more compliments than criticisms. 
“ German barbarism first crushed Latin civilisation in 378 
at the battle of Adrianople,” we are told, without a 
suggestion that the Roman Empire was dying from 
within and that the rejuvenation of Europe by the 
so-called barbarians has not been usually regarded as an 
- unmixed evil. He admits that individual Germans are 
occasionally decent folk, but argues that these have always 
been too few to turn the scale. “ Germans in the plural are 
the Brazen Horde. ... The Brazen Horde has not changed 
down the ages. . . . To mankind as a whole Germans have 
brought nothing but misery in all its forms. . . . Hitler, the 
ex-Kaiser, Bismarck, away back into the dank record, you 
will find nothing but a procession of mirthless braggarts 
ruling over dreary robots. . . . The lust of world domination 
has been working in them for generations.” The sole theme of 
the book, we are told, is the conduct of Germans towards 
their neighbours. But how can the story be fairly -or in- 
telligibly told without also describing the conduct of those 
neighbours, for instance Louis XIV and Napoleon, towards 
Germany? For centuries, right down to 1903, Englishmen 
regarded France as the black sheep in the flock, the eternal 
enemy, the French as the incorrigible aggressors, making war 
their national industry, thirsting for glory, greedy for terri- 
tory. Sir Robert would do well to read the Prime Minister’s 
magnificent life of Marlborough, who fought to save the 
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liberties of Europe and to preserve the Balance of Power: 
Our own empire, the greatest in history, was not constructed 
by men wearing kid gloves. Other peoples as well as the 
Germans have indulged and still indulge in unprovoked 
aggression. Uninstructed readers will conclude from the 
author’s excursions into history that the case of Germany is 
unique. It is not. The want of background, the neglect of the 
comparative method, the assumption of a double dose of 
original sin in a particular nation, the weak sense of historical 
causation, put the whole picture out of focus. 

Frederick the Great, as Sir Robert remarks, was an un- 
pleasant creature, and the rape of Silesia was an abomination, 
but Napoleon was infinitely worse. The pages on Bismarck 
and William II, who are presented as lovers of war and 
megalomaniacs, reveal a curious ignorance. The former was 
indeed a.ruthless realist ; but he ‘had a strictly limited and, as 
most of us used to think, a legitimate.aim—to fashion a 
nation-state for a people who, owing to disunion and lack of 
natural frontiers, had suffered for many centuries from the 
miseries of civil war and invasion. When the goal was reached 
the man of three wars became one of the pillars of European 
peace. His famous saying about “ blood and iron” is quoted 
without its limitations. “ Force and fraud, fraud and force: 
that is the old German gospel.” It was Cavour who said: 
“ If we did for ourselves what we do for our countries, what 
rascals we should be.” If Bismarck was a butcher-bird, so 
was Cavour, who prepared the war against. Austria in -1859 
as carefully as Mussolini was to prepare his attack on Abys- 
sinia in 1935. Alas! “the old Germanic gospel” has been 
preached and practised all ‘over the world from the dawn of 
history. Wiliam JI was a stage hero, not a warrior; he loved 
to rattle the sword but was afraid to use it. The Pan-Germans 
regarded him as a coward:on account of his notorious 
disinclination to fight. That he or Bethmann desired war in 
1914 is a delusion. “ The butcher-bird got three wars before 
1914. ... Then in 1905 it- nearly got another war. [We hear 
nothing of. the French determination to secure control of 
Morocco.] . . . There was another narrow squeak in Ig1T. 
[We hear nothing of the French march to Fez.] But the 
butcher-bird landed its fourth war right enough in 1914.” 
(That Austria, Russia and Serbia had a’share in the catas- 
trophe is discreetly omitted.) Thus is history written by the 
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‘ Chief Diplomatic Adviser to the Goveinment : it is not a 
model to imitate. 

“The regeneration of sie Brazen Horde,”. we read in the ' 
final broadcast, “is not impossible. . . . The soul ofa people 
can be changed. Other peoples have performed the feat. Why 
not Germany ? Because she has not yet really tried. The cure 
will have to be drastic and largely self-administered. Without 
a fundamental change of soul, ‘no other cure, no mere admini- 
strative or technical tinkering can be permanent. It will take 
at least a generation.” This sounds encouraging. But if the 
picture painted by this artist is true to life, can we reasonably 
anticipate such an integral conversion? Surely not. The 
whole book is a sermon on the text that the Germans are 
incorrigible aggressors, unique in wickedness, devotees of the 
hideous cult of force and fraud. Nothing i is impossible in 
history, as Sir Robert reminds us, but we cannot expect 
miracles. The leopard does not change its spots nor the ` 
butcher-bird its ferocious habits. The Nazis, we may hope, 
will be swept away, but other malefactors will come. If we 
accept Sir Robert as our guide through German history and 
our interpreter of the German character, there is very little 
- hope for the world. Yet perhaps Black Record is not the whole 
story after all. 

G. P. G. 


THE GROWTH OF THE NEW EMPIRE, 
1783-1870. 


After the publication of this volume* there remains only one 
more, on The Empire Commonwealth, 1870-1921, to complete, 
not only the Cambridge History of the British Empire, but also 

the rest of the imposing series comprehending the Cambridge 
Modern History, with which, under the inspiration of Lord 
Acton, a beginning was made in 1902, the Cambridge Ancient 
and: Medieval Histories, planned by Professor Bury, the’ 
Cambridge History of India, the Cambridge History of English 
Literature and the Cambridge History of British Foreign 
Policy, a series which, not reckoning extra volumes of maps, 
etc., attains the stupendous total of sixty-five volumes. Since, 
therefore, the first volume of the Modern History was published 


* The Cambridge History of the British Empire, Vol. II. Cambridge University Press. 
1940. pp i-xii, 1-1,068, 598. net. | 
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in 1902 and no doubt, pace the war, the last of the British 
Empire series will see the light at latest next year, the whole 
of this comprehensive scheme will have been realised well 
within the half-century. This is an achievement reflecting 
immense credit on the man who conceived the undertaking, ` 
on. the editors, on the hundreds of contributors of chapters, 
and not least on the Cambridge University Press for the 
admirable printing and layout of each volume. 

As reference books these volumes are almost indispensable 
to the historian and the student of history,-for the able 
editors have- been able to enlist as contributors of chapters 
historical scholars of repute, many of them indeed the greatest 
living authorities on the portions assigned to them. The 
bibliographies too, at the end of each volume; are probably as 
exhaustive as are humanly possible; in this volume alone, 
for example, the bibliography covers some 120 pages, so that 
the student of any particular branch or aspect of his subject 
dealt with in the volume can find the chief authorities 
necessary for him to consult.: Parenthetically, though,: it 
might be suggested that, at any rate in the case of this 
volume, it would have been of still greater help to the searcher 
if the page (883) summarising the main headings of the 
bibliography had also contained page references to the 
‘ subjects indicated, since it takes an unnecessarily long time 
to’ find out where the authorities for any given subject are to 
be found. In this respect the arrangement of and references 
to the pertinent bibliographies in the volume of the Cambridge 
Modern History are much more handy and intelligible. 

This point about easy references to subjects is all the more 
necessary because in a sense these Cambridge Histories are 
not so much history in themselves as storehouses from which ` 
histories can be created, storehouses indeed essential for the 
historian. Composite histories by various authors are not the 
final form in which history can be written, however‘expert 
the editors of the such compositions may be in smoothing down 
the ragged edges or harmonising the views of a multitude of 
historians; and indeed, in spite of the excellence of the 
editing of these volumes, even so there are to be found 
instances in the Cambridge Histories where writers in the same 
-volume give hardly reconcilable views of the same events. 
The value of a history, in fact, lies chiefly in the interpretation 


given to events and personalities by a’single historian with’ 
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a definite and consistent view of the period he is describing 
and of the men who played a part in that period. You may 
disagree, but at any rate you know where you are, with him, 
and can discount his obvious prejudices. There are, of course, | 
few historians with knowledge so wide as to be able to under- 
take alone a comprehensive history of the world, which is 
the aim of this series—or even of a _people—though the 
attempt has in a few cases been made, as in Buckle’s unfinished 
History of Civilisation in England, by Mr. H.-G. Wells and 
still more recently by Mr. Arnold Toynbee and the late 
Warden of New College. One may agree or disagree with the 
conclusions of such comprehensive historians, but the personal 
touch, even the personal idiosyncrasies of such an author, 
give a reality and vividness to the whole which it is the aim 
of history to create. Such comprehensive historians, however, 
are rare indeed. Lord Acton himself might have been one, 
for he had the comprehensive knowledge to fit him for the 
task and above all the burning purpose which he saw implicit 
in the history of man—had he not been hampered by a modest 
diffidence, it may be suspected, of his power to give full 
expression to this knowledge and zeal for human liberty. 

Failing a comprehensive historian for a large period, the 
best method for a general history is, perhaps, that adopted by 
Lavisse for his Histoire de France in assigning most of the 
volumés, each covering a definite period and subject, to single 
writers of eminence, such as. himself, A. Luchaire, Chi, 
Langlois, C. Petit Dutaillis, etc, and by the editors of 
Longmans’ Political History of England, Methuen’s History of 
England, and the more recent Oxford History of England, in 
all of which the single volumes are assigned to specialists in 
the particular period they cover. 

This volume under review is well up to the standard set for 
the Cambridge Histories. The preface, signed by the three 
editors, Dr. Holland, Rose, Dr. A. P. Newton and Mr. 
Benians, gives an admirably pithy conspectus of the main 
trends of colonial policy during the period covered in the 
volume, and Mr. Benians’s own chapters on The Beginnings of 
_ the New Empire and Colonial Self-Government, 1852-70 are 
the best in the book. In the first of these chapters he gives a 
masterly little sketch showing how “ in ten years Pitt did for 
Great Britain what Frederick the Great had predicted, 
though, apparently, not PENS ” followed Bx another on 
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the necessary change of emphasis in our colonial policy after 
the loss of America : in the second of his chapters he deals 
with the gradual transition from; the “ ripe fruit policy ” to 
the change in the “ climate of opinion,” when “ the colony 
was not a ripening fruit, but a growing branch.” Other high 
lights are provided by Dr, Holland Rose’s account of The 
Struggle with Napoleon, in which he never loses sight of the . 
main colonial issues, Professor Coupland’s clear and interesting 
chapter on The Abolition of the Slave Trade, Mr. Tunstall’s 
on Imperial Defence, the late Professor Scott’s section on 
Transportation, and Professor Newton’s good business-like 
account of International Colonial Rivalry, 1815-70. On the 
other hand there are several of the awkward hiatuses, etc., 
inevitable, perhaps, in such composite history. To find out 
what was happening in Ceylon, for example, one has to search 
through several disconnected chapters. Some chapters such 
as Professor Dodwell’s'on The Strait Settlements seem to 
- suffer from undue compression ; and from such an authority 
one might have hoped for a-clearer and more stimulating 
account of Sir Stamford Raffles’s work. Two of the economic 
chapters, Dr. Clapham’s on the Industrial Revolution and 
the Colonies, 1783-1822, and Mr. Fay’s on the Movement 
towards Free Trade, 1820-53, might also well have been 
_eynanded, but naturally there are in them some shining 
guide-posts, such as Dr. Clapham’s concluding paragraph, 
and Mr. Fay’s.account of Huskisson’s colonial policy and also 
his last paragraph. On the whole, therefore, this volume is 
a worthy contribution to Lord Acton’s encyclopedic scheme. 
Basın WiLi1aMs. 


_ NATURE AND MAN AS VIEWED BY 
MODERN SCIENCE. 


Sir Charles Shertington’s Gifford Lectures, Man on His 
Nature;* are of exceptional interest because they reveal the 
views of a great physiologist and biologist who is much more 
than an expert on his subject. He is steeped in litere 
humaniores with a poet’s perceptions and power of expressing 
.them. The style is arresting and peculiarly his own, revealing 
the author’s mind as he instructs, ponders, thinks aloud and 


* Man on His Nature. By Sir Charles Sherrington,:O.M. Cambridge University 
Press. 21s. net. 3 hb $ 
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verges on the lyrical in imaginative descriptions of living 
organisms such as the cell, its development into an infant 
body, the rhythmic activity of the human nervous system 
during sleep and so on. , A comparison with modern views on 
Nature and Man is provided by his study of the distinguished 
French physician, Jean Fernel, a progressive thinker of the 
mid-Renaissance in the sixteenth century. Like the author 
he was an Aristotelian, to whom “Nature remained his 
transcendent interest, and man, individual man, was for him 
the Crown of Nature.” But he was not obliged and therefore 
“ content to hold his beliefs about Nature and his spiritual 
creed apart the one from the other, in separate chambers of 


his heart.” 


He drew from Nature evidence of a sovereign power and intellect, 
which he identified with God. His natural religion made for Fernel 
only a part, though a large part, of his religious situation. . . . HA 
had too his religion based on the Christian verities. And these two 
were for him not two religions, but one religion. With Fernel to 
have a system was a necessity. For him his Natural Religion and his 
religion of faith must harmonise. They must not be inconsistent. 
Otherwise life had no peace, no plan, nor direction to follow. 


The author shows that in “ the short four hundred years 
since Fernel ” Galileo changed science by asking not “ why ” 
a stone falls but “ how,” and that the results of research<‘nd 
verified discovery have transformed men’s view of a Nature 
which was subject to preternatural influences so that 
“anything might happen at any time.” Instead we find 
ourselves in a world that is “purely natural” though 
“ extravagantly strange ” if we did not take its marvels for 
granted. i 


Yet never for a moment is it a magic world; a self-contradictory 
world. On the contrary it is iA law-abiding and monoto- 
nously self-consistent. 


But “ the long nightmare ” of a monstrous world has been 


exchanged for “ one relatively sane.’ 


To see, and where we can to disentangle, the facts of Nature free 
from those perplexing mysteries which were in truth not there. 
There remains and to spare of deeper mystery. 


There does indeed, as the author reveals. The building and 
shaping of the eyeball from “ self-actuated sparks which 
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draw together and‘multiply,” and the establishment of nerve 
connections with the brain, can be explained by chemistry 
and physics but not that “ wonder of wonders,” the “ seeing ” 
by the brain behind the eye. This admission typifies the central 
thesis and dilemma of the author—for so it strikes the lay 
reader—namelf that man’s mind being irreducible from the 
energy system with which it co-operates while so distinct from 
it, and which has been evolved alongside that system through 
millennia of evolution, has made man a critic of the process 
that produced him and to which he belongs ; “ and much of 
it as a critic he condemns.” Because his mind is so advan- 
tageous to evolution it has supreme survival value ; and the 
values it is in course of establishing, however contradictory 
to those of amoral Nature, are none the less the crown of 
Nature’s strivings. 

The planet has thus latterly become a place of thinking. More, 
it now harbours mind which values ‘ values.’ It is a planet now 
with hopes and fears and tentative ‘right’ and ‘wrong.’ A 
planet which is human. What will be to follow ? 


Such a conclusion recalls the inconsequences of a world in 
which “ anything might happen.”. It is difficult to imagine 
that anything more extraordinary could. The metamorphoses 
and fantastic happenings: which seemed credible to our 
ancestors appear minor occurrences in comparison; as the 
author. realises. 

k The planet, furnace of molten rocks and metals, now yielding 
thoughts and ‘ values.’ Magic furnace. Beside its alchemy and 
transmutations the most impassioned dreams of Hermes 
Trismegistus and all his fellowship dwindle to paltry nothing. 


He tries to solve his dilemma by showing that mind and the 
world it perceives are both concepts of one mind. 


They are thus therefore ‘distinguished, but not sundered. Nature _ 


in evolving us makes them two parts of the knowledge of one 
mind and that one mind our own... . We are the tie between 
them. Perhaps we exist for that. 


As to ethical implications he states that “ the man of 
science as such” is not “the whole man but a fractional 
man.” 


He is not the whole citizen but a fraction of the citizen. The’ 


‘whole man now that his mind has ‘ values’ must combine his 
scientific part-man with his human rest. 
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The “ zest-to-live ” of predatory man which spreads death 
and pain must be subdued by “ sharing suffering as though 
another’s suffering were the self’s.” 


Altruism as passion; that would seem as yet Nature’s noblest 
product ; the greatest contribution made by man to Life. 


Natural Religion which “ restrains anthropomorphism ” 
under the influence of Natural Science, could, he thinks, 
provide a passion of altruism which has hitherto been supplied 
by revealed religion, along with “ an immense superstructure 
reared upon immortality as an attribute of the finite 
psyche ” which must be discarded. 


Mind’s earthliness innately shapes all it does, perhaps most so 
when it tries to be unearthly. 


But unqualified denial may be as erroneous as the unquali- 
fied affirmation of theologians. After emphasising that 
revealed religion lies outside his field of enquiry, he concludes 
by categorically denying its main conclusion—namely that 
man. in his loneliness can rely on inspiration and guidance by 
a Power higher than himself with whom he can enter into 
communion however restricted. This conclusion is not based 
on “ wishful thinking” or the emotions, but is a conviction 
established by ordeals and logical processes which may differ 
from but are as austere and legitimate as those familiar to 
Natural Scientists. ` 

The author’s final picture of “ the enhanced tragedy anv 
pathos ” of Man as an exalted and solitary Prometheus, has 
arrested the attention of critics. To the reviewer it recalls 
the saying of De Caussade in another connection, that those 
who sing hymns of darkness must sing to the end the partita 
and the motet which God allots to them. Otherwise we should 
miss the beauty and the significance of their hymn. The Light 
that shineth in Darkness is better discerned as the darkness 


deepens. 
D. P. H. 


LORD HALIFAX. 
The fact that Lord Halifax, in taking up his post as British 
Ambassador to Washington, remains a member of the War 
Cabinet enhances the interest of a collection of his speeches.* 


* Speeches on Foreign Policy. Ed. by H. H. E. Craster. Oxford Univ. Press, 1940. 
108, 6d. : 
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In re-reading these addresses we live once more through the 
agonising six-fateful years from 1934 to 1939 when British 
statesmen struggled desperately for the preservation of peace. 
During this period he was one of the principal advisers to the 
Cabinet on international affairs and to the Foreign Secretary, 
Mr. Eden, in particular, first as Lord Privy Seal (1935-7) and 
later as Lord President of the Council (1937-8). For almost’ 
three years he was himself in charge of the Foreign Office. If 
he is.no orator he has the advantage that his addresses, 
instead of losing, gain considerably by being set down in cold 
print. They read like essays on the attitude of a great ` 
Christian in the midst of an international crisis ; like a para- 
phrase on our times of the parting of ways when an artificial 
and tyrannical system must be opposed so that the world can 
return -to the eternal truths of liberty and love. To Lord 
Halifax his Christian faith and his political creed are indi- 
visible—it is God’s aim, he says, “ to achieve, through man’s 
right direction ‘of his free will, the fulfilment of human 
personality.” 

His. speeches show him once again a sincere believer in 
collective security and the League, yet he was forced to direct 
British foreign policy at a time when the totalitarian states 
_ had reverted to the old gospel of power politics. How he 
fought against this challenge is mirrored in the pages of this 
book. It was not before Hitler had cynically broken his 
Munich pledges and embarked on open annexation that “ the 
scale tipped the other way ” and that Lord Halifax met with 
more readiness in his own country and in Eastern Europe to 
accept wider mutual obligations. Even if his attempt at 
saving the peace was brought to naught through Hitler it was 
worth making. Having offered Hitler his due, and more than 
his due, our conscience is clear in taking up the challenge. 
The moral integrity of Lord Halifax’s personality also did 
much to win us the growing friendship of the United States. 
‘“* You feel,” he told his American listeners in a broadcast 
address of October 1938, “ as strongly as we do about the 
things which it is vital for the world to hold on to.” Differ- 
ences, as far as they exist, he said, “ spring from the map and 
not from psychology.” The truth of these. words, spoken at 
the height of the Munich débâcle, has since been realised on 


both: sides of the Atlantic. 
H 5 F. W. Pick. 
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A PLATONIC ANTHOLOGY.* 


All students of Plato will be grateful for this selection, 
(mostly from Jowett’s translations), which Sir Richard 
- Livingstone prints interspersed with a commentary, so as to 
give a complete survey of Plato’s philosophy, which is also 
briefly outlined in the well-balanced and admirably written 
introduction. No reader will regret that the Republic and the 
Laws are given the lion’s share (in itself, no small tribute to the 
latest criticism of Plato, notably to Professor A. E. Taylor), 
but some may hardly approve of two details. First, this 
booklet still presents Plato’s philosophy systematically, and 
not historically, i.e. following the progressive development of 
his thought in accordance with the chronology of his writings. 
Secondly, it is misleading to describe Plato’s political ideal 
as “ authoritarian ”’—even “ totalitarian ”—and so hold it 
responsible, indirectly, for the European dictatorships of 
to-day. Sir Richard himself rightly observes (p. 95) that 
Plato’s “ communism is an anticipation of the ideal of the 
religious orders, and has no relation to modern communism.” 
The same is true of Plato’s politics as a whole. Far from being 
an anticipation either of state-worship or of the withering - 
away of the state through the “ dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat,” Plato’s ideal was tantamount to the negation of what . 
is the essential feature of modern totalitarianism. Indeed, it 
was Plato’s task and his main historical achievement to 
destroy the very foundations of ancient society, in so far as 
he maintained the primacy of man’s soul, and its right to free 
itself from obedience to a worldly and ephemeral state or 
polity, whose Law did not coincide with the unwritten and 
abiding Law of God. 

: Piero TREVES, 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


The problem of heredity and environment has exercised the socials: 
gist, the psychologist and the biologist. The psychoanalytical school 
has stressed the environmental factor, particularly in early childhood, 
and has’ scarcély studied the problem of the hereditary outfit of 


* Plato, Selected Passages, chosen and edited by Sir R. W. Livingstone. The World's 
Classics. Oxford University Press. 1940. 2s. 6d. 
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neurotic children, As Mrs. Maguinness points out, « Ghokereditary factor ` 
is more difficult'to estimate than the environmental one, which the 
investigator can study repeatedly and extensively. The major part. 
playéd by uni-ovular (so-called identical) twins in such investigations is 
rightly stressed by the author, who is sober in her judgment, and avoids 
any one-sided dogmatism. Her narrative includes the explanation of 
the Mendelian theories and the important recent research of Professor 
Pavlov. She also explains the late Professor McDougall’s theoretical . 
attitude, which tended towards affirmation of the possibility of in- 
heriting acquired traits, a theory generally rejected by now, although 
the Freudian and Jungian psychologies, with their ideas of a “ collec- 
tive unconscious,” support it. The temperamental traits, which are 
inherited, largely create the environment in which a human being lives, 
and the possibility of selection tends to eliminate some, and to en- 
courage others, so that, specific trends may be either enhanced or’ 
repressed by environmental factors. Indeed, heredity and environment 
are mutually so interwoven that it is hardly possible to separate them, 
and only a prolonged study under both headings may bring the 
problem nearer to its solution. That “ initiative, resourcefulness, self- 
reliance” are based on temperamental traits, as Mrs. Maguinness 
states, is an important fact, but on the other hand they may be 
encouraged or discouraged by outside influences. In our time, when the 
necessity of “planning” is of widely acknowledged importance, 
problems such as the ones discussed in this work are topical, since .if 
planning there ‘must be, it should be confined to its proper sphere, and. 
a planning which does not include the’ biological side will neglect vital 
issues. It isnot so much our task to plan as to know the purpose one 
plans for. And should. we plan for uniformity? 
Heren Rosenav. 


* * * * * 


Pocket Cartoons, by Osbert Lancaster, reprinted from the Daily 
Express, makes a nice little present, for there is nothing here to offend. 
The cartoons have been selected . .. and arranged chronologically . . 
to institute a “ record of what struck one as funny or worthy of ridicule 
during the period between the occupation of Prague and the beginning 
of those nocturnal activities which we are still so much enjoying.” : 
Mr. Lancaster has no mercy on uniformed women. Surely some of our 
firé and water and nursing heroines are worthy of better treatment. 


i Environment and Heredity. By Olive Dickinson Maguinness. Nelson Discussion 
Books No.'36. 2s. 6d. 
t John Murray. 1s. 6d. 





